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There is a luft in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publithing his neighbour’s fhame: 
On eagles wings immortal fcandals fly, 
While virtuous a¢tions are but born and die. 


Harv. Juv. 


O THING more plainly thews a weak and 

degenerate mind, than taking a delight in 
whifpering about every idle ftory we are told to 
the prejudice of our neighbours. This is a fault 
charged more generally on our fex than the other; 
and I am forry to fay, with but too much juftice. 
Some will have it, that this unlucky propenfity in 
us proceeds from ajgreater fhare of envy and ma= 
lice in our natures; others, lefs fevere, afcribe it 
merely to a want of fomething elfe wherewith to 
employ ourfelves. This latter is certainly the 
moft true, becaufe we often find women, who in 
no other refpect can be accufed of ill-nature, yet 
take a prodigious pleafure in reporting every little 
fcandal they hear, even though it be of perfons 
whom they have neither any quarrel againft, nor 
can any way be fuppofed to envy. 

But this motive, tho’ lefs criminal, is equally 
fhameful, and ought to make every womar blufh 
when about to repeat the little affairs of perfons 
with whom fhe has no manner of concern, to 
think fhe finds an incapacity in herfelf of attend- 
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ing to thofe of her own, and which, it is not to 
be doubted, ftand in fufficient need of regulation, 

I have feen a fine lady, who has been funk, as 
it were, in laffitude, half dying with the vapours, 
and in fuch a lethargy, both of mind and body, 
that it feemed painful to her even to draw] out a 
word, or lift up a finger; yet this infenfible to 
all things elfe, has no fooner heard of fome new 
intrigue, no matter whether true or falfe, or be- 
tween perfons of her acquaintance, or thofe the 
only knew the names of, than all the luftre has 
returned into her eyes, fmiles have dimpled her 
cheeks, and fhe has immediately ftarted up, called 
in a hurry to be drefled, ordered her coachy and 
almoft killed a pair of horfes in galloping round 
the town with this intelligence. 

So great is the vanity fome people have of being 
thought to be the firft in hearing any piece of 
news, that to it they will facrifice all confidera- 
tions whatever, or rather confideration is itfelf 
abforbed in this ridiculous ambition. An ambi- 
tion, did I call it?7—-Of what?—Of being a tale- 
bearer !—a goffip!—a lover of raking into filth!—~ 
Shameful charaCter, ever to the loweft bred, much 
more fo for a woman of quality and condition!—~ 
None, I believe, will be willing to ackndwledge 
it their own, but too many give fubftantial proofs 
that it is fo, 

I will have the charity to fuppofe that fome are 
even ignorant themfelves, that they have this vice 
in their compofition; but then I muft beg leave 
to afk them why they are fo?—Has an examinati- 
on into one’s-own heart never been recommend- 
ed?-—Nay, has it not often been enjoined as the 
firft and greateft ftudy of our lives?—Is it not a 
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ftudy which the meaneft, as well as the higheft 
ranks of people have it in their power to attend 
to?—And is it not equally neceflary to both?— 
All have not a ftock of good-nature to enable 
them to treat their fellow-creatures with that ten- 
dernefs required of us both by divine and human 
inftitutions ; we ought therefore to fupply that des 
ficiency by principle, which can only flow from 
reafon and recolleétion. 

Whenever we hear any invidious reflections 
caft upon a perfon, is it too much trouble for us 
juft to think that there may be a poflibility of their 
being falfe; or fuppofing them too true, that it is 
none of our bufinefs to cenfure or condemn their 
faults, even in our own breaft, much lefs to give 
the liberty to others to do fo by favouring the 
feandal by our report? 

Cruel in us it is to infult the weakneffes of 
human nature, but moft bafe and unjutft to aceufe 
where there is no real matter for accufation, as is 
very often the cafe. Thofe who are fond of intel- 
ligence of this kind, fhould, whenever they hear 
any, put this queftion to their own judgment, 
“© May not thefe people tell me this on purpofe to 
« amufe me, and becaufe they think it pleafes me?” 
Of this here is more than a probability; many a 
fair reputation has been blafted, merely by the folly 
I have mentioned, of having fomething new to fay, 
or through a mean defign in the reporters, of in- 
gratiating themfelves with fome perfon, who, to 
his or her fhame, was known to delight in fcandal. 

Would every one refolve to give no ear to in- 
formations of this nature, how foon would they 
drop!—lt is by encouragement that ftories, dero= 
gatory to the honour of the perfons mentioned, 
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gather ftrength; and, in my opinion, thofe who 
give attention to them, are equally culpable with 
the relators. What then muft it be to repeat 
them? to take pleafure in founding the trumpet 
of infamy, and exulting at their fallen virtue we 
fhould rather commiferate, and wife our beft en- 
deavours to retrieve?—-O there are no words to 
paint a difpofition fo barbarous, fo inconfiftent 
with the chara&ter of woman-hood! 

There are fome who are poffefled of a notion, 
falfe and abfurd as it is, that the deftru@ion of 
other people’s reputation is the building up of their 
own;—that whatever good qualities they have, 
or would be thought to have, will be rendered 
more confpicuous, by throwing a fhade over thofe 
of every body elfe:—but this is fo far from an- 
fwering the purpofe aimed at by it, that it often 
gives the hearers a fufpicion that the woman, who 
is fo fond of expatiating on the faults and follies 
of her neighhours, does it only with a view of 
drawing off any attention to her own; nor are 
they always miftaken who judge in this manner of 
detraction. 

But fuppofing the fubje& of our ridicule be ever 
fo juft, that the errors we condemn are fo obvious, 
that there is not the leaft room to doubt of them, 
are not we certain, alas! that fuch errors will in- 
fallibly draw on the guilty head a train of misfor- 
tunes, which ought rather to excite our pity than 
our mirth? 

Befides, though we may be acquainted with the 
fault, we feldom can be fo with the circumfltances 
by which the perfon has been, perhaps, en{nared 
into it; and it oftea happens, that while we are 
tailing at them for it, a fecret conviction may 
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have reached their hearts; they may judge them- 
felves with the fame feverity we do, and refolve 
to atone for their paft behaviour by the greateft 
regularity of future condu€t. How inhumane is it 
then to expofe fuch a one, and, it is ten to one, 
difappoint all their good intentions by fo doing; 
fince nothing is more common, than when a wo- 
man finds her reputation entirely ruined by the 
difcovery of one fault, the makes no icruple to 
commit more, as fhe cannot fuffer more than fhe 
has already done!—<All fenfe of thame grows 
dead within her, and the thinks the has nothing 
to do but go on in defiance of the world, and de- 
fpife the cenfures fhe had it not in her power to 
filence. 

In fine, there is no circumftance whatever 
which can juftify one perfon in vilifying the cha- 
racter of another; and as I believe it is more often | 
done through a certain wantonnefs of the tongue, 
than any prepenfe malice in the mind, I would 
have every one, who find in themfelves an incli- 
nation that way, to keep in memory Shakefpear’s 
reflection upon it. 


* Good name, in man or woman, 
*¢ Is the immediate jewel of their fouls: 
‘Who fteals my purfe, fteals trath: ’tis fomes 
“ thing, nothing; 
*¢ *T was mine, ’tis his: and has been flave to 
“ thoufands. 
“ But he that filches from me my good name, 
*¢ Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
*¢ And makes me poor indeed.” 


Curiofity is the parent of this vice; if we were 
mot cager to pry into the affairs of others, it would 
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be impoffible for us to know fo much of them as 
we do:—the paffion for finding out fecrets, is in 
reality fo predominant in moft of us, that it re- 
quires a very great fund of good fenfe and confi- 
deration, to enable us to fubdue it: yet if we re- 
member how fevere the men are upon our fex on 
account of this weaknefs, we fhould not, me- 
thinks, grudge taking a little pains to thew it is 
in our power to diveit ourfelves of it. 

Will the knowledge of what other people do 
make us wifer or happier ?—* Yes, fome will an- 
“‘ (wer, we may profit by taking example, by the 
good oeconomy of fome, and take warning by 
“ the miftakes of others, not to fall into the fame.” 

This argument might be of fome weight, in- 
deed, were there no written examples of both for 
our direction; but, thank Heaven, they are nu- 
merous of the firft fort, and are to be found much 
eafier in hiltory, than in prefent obfervation.. In 
an age where vice and folly fhine with fo much 
luftre, the virtuous and the wife chufe to fit in 
the fhade rather than expofe themfelves to the in« 
fluence of too warm a fun; their a€tions there- 
fore mutt be lefs confpicuous, and confequently 
can ferve asa pattern but toa few: and as for 
others, if the monitor within our own bofom fails 
to admonifh us we are doing wrong, no examples 
from without will have fufficient efficacy to pre- 
vent us from falling into the very errors we con- 
demn in others. 

Curiofity, therefore, on this fcore has a very 
flender excufe, and they who make it but deceive 
themfelves; nor have we any real motive for be- 
ing follicitous in our enquiries after things no 
way rclating to us, but to gratify that idle vanity 
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of reporting them, and attain the reputation of 
being one whom nothing can efeape. 

The men too, however they may condemn it 
in us, are not altogether free from this foible;— 
efpecially thofe among them who affe& to be great 
politicians ;—-fome, if they happen to get a fecret, 
can neither eat nor fleep till they have communi- 
eated it to as many as they know; and thofe who 
pafs for more wife and prudent, though they de- 
clare it not in words, cannot he!», on any talk of 
the affair, giving fignificant fhrugs, nods, winks, 
{miles, and a thoufand indications, that they know 
more than they think proper to {peak:—how do 
men of this caft haunt the levees of the great, the 
lobby, the court of requetts, think they read mean- 
ings in the looks of every face they fee there, and 
if they chance to hear a word en paffant, compli- 
ment their own penetration with having difcovered 
wonders from a fingle fentence; then run from 
coffee-houfe to coffee-houfe, and with a folemn 
countenance whifper the imaginary fecret from 
one to another quite round the room. 

But thefe male goflips have been fufficiently 
expofed already, and 1 fhould not have made any 
mention of them, but to take off fome part of the 
edge of that raillery they are fo ready to treat our 
fex with on this occafion. 

The beft way, however, is for us to give them 
no pretence for it; and I think nothing can be 
lefs difficult, if we would once ferioufly fet about 
it, and refle&t how much we lay ourfelves open 
to cenfure, while we are expofing others:—how 
natural is it for people to return in kind an injury 
of this fort! and that even if they fhould be lefs 
fevere than we in reafon can expect, yet we are 
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certain of incurring the chara&er of a malicious 
perfon from as many as hear us. 

It is ftrange, methinks, that this wide world, 
and all the various fcenes which the hand of the 
Creator has fo bounteoufly fcattered through the 
whole, can afford no matter of converfation to 
an intelligent being, without having recourfe to 
degrading the moft exquifite and perfect of his 
works, at leaft of all that nature prefents us with 
beneath the mo+=, or that we are able to difcover 
with mortal eye! 

The Turks maintain that women have no fouls, 
and there are not wantiug fome among Chriftians 
who lean to that opinion: how mean is it, there= 
fore, in us to give any room for arguments fo un- 
worthy and difgraceful to ourfelves, by behaving 
as if we were incapable of thought and reflection, 
which are indeed the effence of the foul! 

The ufe of fpeech was given us to communi- 
cate fuch things, as reafon and judgment fupply 
us with from the ftore-houfe of the mind, for the 
mutual improvement of each other: let us not 
then convert this noble benefit to purpofes fo con- 
trary to the intention of the giver:—let not the 
tongue, inftead of difplaying talents not inferior 
to the other fex, be employed in leffening the dig- 
nity of our fpecies by defamation and evil fpeak- 
ing. What faults we find among ourfelves, it is 
certainly our bufinefs to conceal and palliate as 
much as poflible; the men are but too quick-fight- 
ed to our prejudice, and while they call us angels, 
are ready enough to think us of the number of the 
fallen ones. 

But as I have before obferved, the number of 
thofe who through envy and malice make, or re 
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peat {candalous ftories, is {mall in comparifon with 
thofe who do it merely becaufe they find it pleafes 
others, or for the want of any thing elfe to fay; 
it obliges me to return to my old argument, of 
the neceflity there is for us to have a little retro- 
fpe& into ourfelves, and never to {peak, any more 
than to do, any thing of moment, without having 
well deliberated on what may be the confequence. 

The flighteft afperfion, or even an ambiguous 
hint, thrown out before perfons who may make 
a cruel advantage of it, is liable to be improved 
into the blackeft tale, and frequently has been fo 
to the utter ruin both of character and fortune;— 
the fails of ill report are {welled by every breath 
of hatred, detraétion, and envy; even vain furmi- 
fes help to waft the envenomed loading, till it 
reaches belief, where moft it will be fatal, poi- 
foning all love, all tendernefs, all refpe&t, between 
the deareft friends or relations. 

What irreconcileable jars has fometimes one 
rath word occafioned !—what unhappy differences 
have arofe, what endlefs jealoufies have been excit- 
ed, only to gratify the {pleen or inconfiderate folly 
of thofe who make or find fome matter that will 
bear an ill conftruGtion! 

What fays the old poet Brome on this occa- 


fion? 


O reputation, darling pride of honour! 
Bright fleeting glare! thou idol of an hour! 
How in an inftant is thy luftre tarnifh’d! 
Not innocence ‘itfelf has power to thield thee 
From the black fteam detraétion iffues forth: 
Soil’d by each breath of folly; words unmeant 
To reach thy chryftal fphere, oft darken it, 
Enveloping in mifty vapours virtue’s crown, 
Rend’ring thy title dubious, if not falfe, 
‘To eyes of clay which fe not through the clouds, 
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In anotler place this author purfues the fame 
theme, though i different’ thoughts and ex« 
preflions: 

‘Good. name, thou tender bad of early fpring! 

How would’ft thou floariff, how thoot forth thy bloffams, 

Did no keen blatts thrive? thy op’ nisi. fweets ! 

But ete thy fummer comes, how often blighted 

By cruel winds, and an inclement fafon! 

All that fhould charm the world, bring praife'to thee, 

Driven back into thyfelf,—thyfelf alone, 

Confcions of what-thou art; aud man oublef 

With thy expetted fruits. 

I cannot help here quoting another poet, whe 
very emphatically complains of the feverity of the 
world in point of fame. 

How vain is virtue, which direéts our ways 

‘Through certain dangers to uncertain praife; 

Barren and airy name! Thee fortune flies 

With thy lean train, the pious and the wife. 

Heav’n takes thee at thy word without regard, 

And lets thee poorly be thy owm reward, 

But it is altogether needlefs to bring authorie 
ties to prove how ineftimablje a jewel reputation 
is, and how manifold a wickednefs and oruelty all 
attempts to deprive us ‘of it have ever been ace 
counted :—the moft common capacity fees into its 
=the thing {peaks for itfelf, and nature and fel- 
low-feeling convince us above argument. 

Why do we’ then fo wantonly fport with the 
moft ferious thing in life?—a thing, in which con- 
fifts the greateft happinefs or mifery of the perfon 
concerned !—What fhadow of an excufe is there 
for prejudicing another in a matter which can af- 
ford no manner of benefit to ourfelves, but, on 
the contrary, renders us obnoxious to all civil and 
reafonable fociety? 
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Were this error only to be found where there 
is a defeét in the underftanding, it would not fo 
much excite our wonder; but 1 am troubled to 
fay, that there are perfons of the beft fenfe in o- 
ther refpects, who fuffer themfelves to fall into it, 
through the inftigation of fome favourite paffion, 
not fufficiently reftrained by thofe who had the 
care of them in their early years, and which they 
are afterwards too proud, or too indolent, to make 
any ‘efforts to combat with. 

The mifchiefs occafioned by a tongue delight- 
ing in fcandal, “are too well known to ftand in 
need of my. repeating any examples: yet 1 cannot 
forbear giving my readers a very recent one, which 
has fomething in it more than ordinarily parti- 
cular. . 

Philamour and Zimene were looked upon as a 
a very happy and agreeable pair: they had been 
married about three or four months, and there 
feemed not the leaft abatement of their firft bridal 
fondnefs, when Ariana, one of thofe gay inconfie 
derate ladies I have been defcribing, came to vifit 
Zimene, big witha fecret the had juft difcovered. 

Some bufy-body, it feems, had informed her, 
that Sophronia, a noted pretender to virtue, had a 
private rendezvous with a young gentleman at a 
certain houfe where ma‘querade habits are fold, 
or hired out occafionally ;—that they met twice 
every week there, had always a fine collation, and 
never parted till late at night. 

Ariana aflured Zimene, that her intelligence 
was undoubted ;—that Sophronia, as much a prude 
as fhe was, had certainly an intrigue; and con- 
cluded with faying, it would be a charming thing 


if they could find out the perfon who made a con- 
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queft of that heart, which pretended to be fo im- 
pregnable. 

Zimene was:no lefs curious, and they prefently — 
began to contrive together what means would be ' 
mott likely to fucceed; at length they pitched up- 
on one which indeed carried with it a good deal 
of probability, and, in reality, anfwered the end 
propofed by it. 

Ariana, as leaft-known in that part of the town 
where the aflignation was kept, went and took a 
lodging in the houfe, as for a friend of her’s, who 
was expected very fhortly in town: after having 
made the agreement, fhe-called two or three times 
im a day, under the pretence of feeing every thing 
in.order; the extravagant rent that was-to be paid 
excufed the continued trouble the gave the peo- 
ple; but, to render it lefs fo, fhe treated them, 
whenever fhe came, with tea, wine, and fweet- 
méats:—at laft, the perceived they appeared in 
fomewhat an unufual hurry; great running up 
and down ftairs was heard, and fhe found that fires 
were lighted in the apartment over that fhe had 
taken :—fhe feemed, however, not to obferve any 
thing of this, but ftepped privately out, and fent 
her footman, who.was always in waiting at the 
end of the ftreet, to let Zimene know that fhe 
found the lovers were expected. 

The other rejoiced at receiving the fummons, 
and exulted within herfelf at the opportunity the 
fhould have of retorting on Sophronia fome bitter 
jefts the had formerly paffed on her. 

In fhort, fhe came muffled up, as if juft arrived 
in town, and excufed her having no fervants with 
cher, under the pretence that ‘he had left them with 
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her baggage, which the faid was not expected till 
two or three days after. 

The people of the houfe gave themfelves: no 
trouble to confider the probability of all this; they 
doubted not but whatever was the motive of their 
coming to lodge with them, it would turn to their 
advantage in the end; and, perhaps, were not 
without fome conjecture that one or both thefe 
ladies had their favourites to mect as well as So- 
phronia. 

The two fair fpies, however, having ordered 
that fupper fhould not be got ready for them till 
ten o’clock, fhut themfelves into their apartment, 
as though Zimene wanted to take fome repofe till 
that time after the fatigue of her journey; but, in- 
deed, to prevent any fufpicion of their defign, 
which might have made thofe whom they came to 
obferve more cautious. 

Being left to themfelves, Ariana put out the 
lights, and having opened one of the windows in 
the dining-room very foftly, watched there to fee 
who came in, while Zemene took her poft at the 
bed-chamber door, which opening juft againft the 
ftair-cafe, the could, with al] the eafe in the world, 
fee through the key-hole every one who pafled up 
or down. 

It was not long before Ariana perceived a chair, 
with the curtains clofe drawn, ftop at the door, 
and come into the entry, and Zimene plainly faw 
the face of Sophronia by the light that hung on 
the ftair-cafe:—both were now fatisfied that the 
intelligence Ariana had received was true, and 
were not a little impatient for the arrival of the 
happy gentleman, which would compleat the dif- 
covery, and enable them to fpread the ftory, with 
Ba 
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. . a 
all its circumftances, through the town. A few 4 , 
minutes put an end to their fufpenfe, which, hows | ¥ 


ever uneafy fuch a fituation may be in fome cafes, 
was a heaven to that diftra€tion, which in this, the 
cruel certainty produced in one of them. 

Ariana having feen a fecond chair come in, with 
the fame privacy as the former, quitted the win- 
dow, and ran to the peeping-place Zimene had 
all this time occupied, which, however, was large 
enough for them both to fee through. 

But, good heaven! the coniternation they were 
in when Philamour (for it was he) appeared!— 
The wife could fcarce believe her eyes, and turns 
ing to Ariana, cried, ** Who is it?—It cannot be 
“ my hufband!—Dear creature, eafe me of my 
«€ tortures, and convince me 1 am miftaken.”— 
“¢ with I could, replied Ariana, almoft as much a- 
<¢ mazed; but the perfon we faw pafs, is too fure- 
*‘ ly the perfidious Philamour.” 

One cannot be very certain whether this lady 
was really fo much troubled at the injuftice done 
to her friend as this expreffion feemed to fignify; 
people of her difpofition being glad of any thing 
to afford matter of converfation, even though it 
were to the prejudice of thofe they moft pretend 
to efteem. 


I will not fay this was dire€tly the cafe with’ 


Ariana, but inftead of reafoning with Zimene, 
and perfuading her to moderation in fo ftabbing 
a circumftance, fhe omitted nothing that fhe 
thought would exaggerate the crime of her huf- 
band, and confequently heighten her indignation 
againft him:—nay; flie was even for having her 
apply to a juftice of the peace, and expofe Sophro- 
nia by thofe methods, which the loweft and moft 
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abje&t people take to revenge themfelves, when 
injured in the manner it was plain the was. 
But though the other had too much good fenfe 


- to come into any fuch meafures as only ferve to 
' make diverfion for the rabble, yet the had not a: 


fufficient fhare to enable her to bear her wrongs: 
with that patience which was neceflary to make. 
Philamour afhamed of what he had done;—the: 
no fooner found that fupper was carried up, than: 
fhe followed the perfon quick enough to prevent 
the door. being fhut!—the flew at Sophronia, at- 
tempted to tear her hair and head-clothes, and 
would. certainly have treated her pretty feverely, 
had not Philamour, confounded as he was, ftep- 
ped between with thefe words:—‘* No, madam, 
“ cried he, whatever may be your imaginations, 
“< or whatever appearances may feem to be againtt 
‘¢-me, I cannot fuffer you to be guilty of a rude 
¢-nefs which I am fure your cooler thoughts will 
«6 condemn.” 

He was about to add fomething-more, when 
fhe, turning from her rival, plucked off his wig; 
and threw it into the fire.—** Monfter! villain! 
“ faid the, every thing is juftified by injuries like 
“ mine.” 

She fpit at him,—fhe ftamped upon the floor, 
and behaved in all her words and aétions like a 
woman utterly deprived of reafon :—Sophronia in 
the mean time was fo overcome with fhame, appre» 
henfion, and perhaps remorfe, that fhe fell into a 
fwoon :—Philamour feeing her in that condition, 
could be reftrained by no confiderations from run- 
ning to fupport her; which action aggravating the 
fury Zimene before was in, fhe fnatched his {word 
which lay in the window, and had doubtlefs com- 
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mitted fome deed of defperation on one, or both of 
them, if Ariana, who had followed her up ftairs, 
had not catched hold of her arm. 

The confufed noife among them foon brought 
up the people of the houfe, who eafily perceiving 
the occafion of it, got Sophronia out of the room; 
after which the hufband and wife continued a dif- 
pute, in which the latter had the better in every 
thing. 

Philamour, at firft, would fain have perfuaded 
her that he came not to meet Sophronia on his 
own account, but on that of a friend; who hav- 
ing an honourable paffion for her, and by an un- 
forefeen accident being prevented that evening 
from coming himfelf, had intreated him to make 
his excufe.—But this was a pretence too fhallow 
to deceive Zimene, and was befides contradicted 
by Ariana, who told him that he could not come 
in that private manner twice every week on the 
{core of a third perfon. 

In fine, no fubterfuge ferving his purpofe, he at 
Jaft threw off all evafion, exerted the hufband, and 
threw the blame of every thing on Zimene :—he 
told her, though without the leaft foundation in 
truth, that he had always perceived her of an ins 
quifitive jealous nature, and that whatever had 
happened between him and the lady in queftion, 
was only out of a principle of revenge; adding, 
that when a wife gave herfelf up to jealoufy, and 
fhewed a want of confidence, there could be no a- 
bufe of it, nor any obligaticn on the hufband to 
put the leaft reftraint upon his pleafures. 

This refleGtion, as well it might, becaufe both 
cruel and unjuft, heightened the agitations fhe be- 
fore was in to fuch a degree, as it is {earce pof- 
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fible to conceive, much lefs to give any defcrip« 
tion of :—if his attempting to evade her accula- 
tions, and cover his falfehood, was provoking to 
her good {enfe, his avowing his crime was much 
more fo to her pride; as the poet fays, 


« Rage has no bounds in flighted womankind.” 


But he ftaid not long to fee the effects of it, 
and flung out of the room, leaving her to a& as 
fhe thought fit in the affair. ‘he woman of the 
houfe fearing fome ill confequence to herfeif from 
this adventure, fpared neither oaths nor impreca- 
tions to make Zimene believe the was wholly in- 
nocent:—that fhe knew not but the gentleman 
and lady were man and wife:—that they had told 
her they were privately married, but on the ac 
count of relations were obliged to conceal it. 

Zimene little regarded all the faid on this fcore; 
and as there was a poflibility of its being true, of 
fered not to contradi&t it: Ariana went home with 
her, and lay with her that night, for the was re- 
folved to fleep no more by the fide of a man, who 
had not only wronged her in the moft tender point, 
but, as fhe imagined, had added infult to deceit, 
by.taking fo littie pains to alleviate his tran{gref- 
fion, or obtain forgivenefs:—* He has never once 
** vouchfafed to afk my pardon, cried fhe, in the 
** utmolt agony of {pirit;—he defpifes,—fets my 
“ juft rage at nothing, and 1 hate him for that, 
** even more than for his falfehood.” 

It is to be fuppofed the fuffered Ariana to take 
but little repofe that night; too {mall a punifh- 
ment, indeed, for that inquifitive talking humour 
which had occafioned all this confufion. All the 
hours till morning were employed in confulting in 
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what manner it would beft become Zimene to be-. 
have in fo unhappy a circumftance; at laft it was 


agreed, that the fhould quit her hufband’s houfe,, 


and retire to that of an uncle, who had been. her 
guardian; and accordingly fhe packed up all hee. 
jewels, dreffing-plate, and clothes, and with Ari- 
ana, her woman and one footman, went away very 
early.—Before her departure the called for Phila- 
mout’s valet de chambre, and bade him tell his 
matter, that fhe left his houfe for ever, to be go- 
verned by the lady to whom he had given his 
heart. 

Whatever anxieties the offended wife endured, 
it is eafy to believe the tranfgreffing hufband had 
his fhare: his intrigue with Sophronia was of a 
long date,—the vehemence of his paffion for her 
was worn off even before his marriage, and he 
wifhed for nothing mere than an abatement of 
her’s, that he might break off with decency ;—but 
whenever he gave the moft diftant hint of the in- 
conveniencies attending a continuation of her ac 
quaintance, the fell into fuch agonies as he had 
too much compaflion for her to be able to endure 
the fight of:—fhe protefted, that when the dread- 
ful moment of parting them fhouldarrive, it fhould 
be the laft of her life, and talked of nothing but 
poifon or dagger: this kind of behaviour it was 
that had alone obliged him to make a fhew of 
fome remains of attachment to her; and now to 
be deteéted in his fault, to be catched without 
any poflibility of defence, filled him with the moft 
extreme vexation a heart could be oppreffed with: 
but then the violence, the outrage with which Zi- 
mene behaved on the occafion, alarmed his pride, 
andas a man, much moreas a hufband, he thoughe 
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himfelf above yielding to any thing impofed on 
him in that arbitrary manner. 

Unhappy Zimene! how great a pity was it 
that fhe could not command her temper!—foft- 
nefs would have eafily accomplifhed what rage 
could never bring about; and as much as Phila- 
mour condemned himfelf for the injury he had 
done her, he yet more condemned her for the 
manner in which fhe refented it. 

On being told the -was gone, and the meffage 
fhe had left for him, he was indeed very much 
fhocked ori accourt of her friends, and what the 
world, whom he doubted not would be acquaint- 
ed with the whole of the affair, would fay of him; 
but he found nothing of thofe tender emotions for 
being deprived of her fociety, as he would certain- 
ly have done, had fhe borne the dete€tion of his 
fault with more gentlenefs and moderation. 

The whole tranfa€tion, as he imagined it would 
be, foon became:the talk of the town :—Zimene 
was loud in her reproaches on his infidelity ;— 
he, in excufe for what he had done, exclaimed 
with equal virulence againft her ill temper, which 
he pretended had driven him to feek eale abroad: 
—both now hated eachother with more paffion 
than ghey had ever loved:—in vain the kindred 
on both fides endeavoured to make up the matter; 
—they were equally irreconcileable,—and ren- 
dered the more fo by an unhappy pun@ilio in 
both their tempers:—Zimene, knowing herfelf 
the injured perfon, thought the leaft atonement he 
eught to have made .was the acknowledgment 
of his tranfgreflion,—a folemn promife of repeat- 
ing it no more, andan intreaty of pardon for what 
was paft.—Philamour, on the other hand, though 
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confcious of his crime, looked on the means fhe © 
took to publith it, as an offence he ought as little 7 


to forgive: the bitter expreffions her rage threw 
out againft him, feemed to him yet more inexcu- 
fable than the occafion he had given her for them, 
and made him imagine, or at leaft gave him a pre« 
tence for doing fo, that there were feeds of ill- 
nature in her foul, which would have fometime or 
other broke out,. though he had done nothing to 
deferve them. 

In a word, none of them wanted matter to har- 
den them againft each other, nor could they be 
brought to agree in any one thing but an article 
of feparation, which was accordingly drawn up; 
after which Zimene retired into the country, 


SEE OLN 


where fhe ftills lives; and Philamour accepted of 4 


acommiffion in the army, merely to avoid the 
difcourfes which he could not help hearing in 
town in all company, on this affair. 

As for Sophronia, fhe went dire€tly to Duns 
kirk, and entered herfelf a penfioner in a monafte- 
ry, not being able to fhew her face any more in a 
place where fhe had been dete&ed in a fault fhe 
had fo fevereby cenfured in others. 

Whether Ariana has been enough concerned at 
the diftraétion her inquifitive temper occafioned, 
to make ufe of any efforts to reftrain it for the 
future, I will not pretend to fay; but I hope it 
will be a-warning to others, neither to. bufy them- 
felves-with affairs in which they have no concern, 
nor be too fond of reporting what chance may dif- 
cover to them. 

The behaviour of Zimene alfo may fhew our 
fex how little is to be got by violence, and a too 
haughty refentment:—patience, and a filent en- 
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during an infringement on thofe rights which 
) marriage gives -us.over the heart and perfon of a 
- hufband, is a leffon, which, | confefs, is difficult 
to practife; yet, if well obferved, feldom fails of 
_ bringing on a fure reward. I have more than 
once, in the courfe of thefe {peculations, recom- 
mended foftnefs as the moit prevailing, as well as 
moft becoming arms we have to combat with; 
and which even in the moft provaking circum- 
{tances ought never to be thrown afide. A letter 
I mentioned in my laft gives fome proofs of the 
fuccefs it has produced, and therefore has a very 
| » good claim to our attention. 


* 
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| # To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


. -¢ Mapam, 
“THE ftory of Dorimon and Alithea, 2 the 
*¢ latter end of your firft volume, gave me a great 
“ deal of pleafure:—I look on the c! cer of 
‘* Alithea to be of the highelt valuc;—fo exem- 
‘“‘ plary a patience under a provocation the moit 
| “ irritating to our fex, has ajuft claim to our ad- 


} ‘* miration: but even that is yet lefs diffiew!t to be 
| © imitated, than-the fweetnefs, the amazing gen- 
“ tlenefs with which the concealed the knowledge 
‘“* of her wrongs, not only from the world, but 

“© from the man who offered them. 
““ Nothing can be fo terrible a misfortune to 
6¢ a.woman who loves her hufband tenderly, as to 
* be confcious fhe has loft his affections, and that 
‘* another triumphs in thofe endearments which 
“ are alone her right; but when infults are added 
‘to injuries, and the neglected wife obliged to 
‘* bear them from the very wretch who has fupe 
§* planted her; to behave, I fay, in fuch a circume 
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iH « {tance with decency and complaifance, requires ss 
i *¢ not only an elevated virtue, but a difcretion “ 
i *¢ more confummate than is ordinarily foundin @ * 
i *¢ our fex;—not that we want capacities to attain @ “ 
Hil ‘6 it, but becaufe a due care is wanting to form & “ 
i “¢ our minds in youth. S sc 
| s¢ ‘| he great number of feparations and divorces 7 

| ‘6 which we fee of late, is a teftimony that few | 


i “ Jadies are educated in fuch a manner as to 
, * have good qualities fufficient to enable them to | 
Hi ‘¢ bear fo great a difregard of themfelves.—Mils is | 
| “ fent indeed to the beft fchool that can be heard 
\ “ of to be brought up; but then mamma tells her 
i “ at parting, ** My dear, if every thing does not | 
*¢ pleafe you there, or if you are croffed, let me 
\ “ know, and 1 will take you away.”—Fine edu- 
‘© cation to be expected after fuch a promife! How ¥ 
‘¢ can thofe mothers think their children will make § 
“¢ good wives, when they are taught to be their 
own miftrefles from the cradle, and muft learn 
‘¢ nothing but what they have a mind to, for fear 
“ they fhould fret.—This falfe indulgence, and 
‘¢ the want of being a little accuftomed to contra- 
«¢ di€tion in the early years of life, it is, that chief- 
‘¢ ly occafions that wild impatience we often fee 
© in maturity. 

“¢ But though ill habits contracted in our youth 
‘¢ are difficult to be worn off, reafon and refleétion 
“© may enable us to accompli‘h fo glorious a work, 
“ if we fet about it with a firm refolution. 

‘* How great a pleafure muft that woman feel, 
** who is confcious of having reclaimed her haf- 
“band merely by her own fweetnefs of behavis 
** our!—How juftifiable, nay, how laudable will * 
** be her pride, whofe merit is forcible enough to 
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“¢ conquer all the follies of ungovernable man, and 
«¢ make him own he has been to blame :—A ffec-~ 
tions thus obtained are generally more tender, 
more fond than ever, and ceafe not bit with life. 
¢ — Whatever conflicts therefore a wife may en- 


 & dure within herfelf in the endeavour, and-how 


‘‘ Jong foever fhe may fuffer, the reward at lak 
s¢ will more than compenfate for the pains. 

‘¢ I with this point were more confidered, and 
6 that ladies would take example by your Alithea, 
‘¢ or that amiable princefs mentioned in the fame 
«© book; but as too many inftances cannot be giv- 
6 en of patience and forbearance in fuch a cir- 
“ cumftance, I beg leave to prefent your readers 
‘¢ with a little fuccin& account of two of my par- 
“6 ticular acquaintance, who have reclaimed their 
‘‘ hufbands, and recovered the love they once 
“ thought wholly loft, with interetft. 

‘6 The firft, whom I fhall call Eudofia, had been 
‘¢ the moft unfortunate woman upon earth, had fhe 
‘* not been endued with an equal fhare of patience 
** and good fenfe:—the was married very young to 
«* Severus, a man of a moit haughty auflere difpo- 
*¢ fition, and one, who, like too many of his fex, 
“ had got it into his head, that women were creat 
“¢ ed only to be the flaves of men:—her beauty, 
however, and the fubmiflive mildnefs of her dif 
“pofition, made him very fond of her, and they 
** lived in a great deal of harmony together; till 
‘* Severus happening to fee Laconia at a public 
« place, became enamoured with her, and his pride 
‘¢ making him above attempting to put a reftraint 
‘6 on his inclinations, he from that moment re- 
‘¢ folved to know her more intimately, if there was 
“a poflibility of doing fo. By a ftri€t enquiry he 
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found who fhe was, and that fhe had no fortune 
*¢ to fupport her extravagancies: this he fo well 
‘¢ improved, that he foon accomplifhed his wifhes; | 
“ and though after he was familiar with her, he © 
«¢ difcovered he had not been the firft who had re- © 
“* reived her favours, yet he continued attached 
“ to her by an invincible fatality. 

_. * So carelefs was he of what either his wife or _ 
“ the world might think of him, that both were | 
~ foon apprized of his amour;—thofe of his own 
* kindred took the liberty to reprove him tharply 
“¢ for it; but Eudofia prevailed on thofe of her own 
6 to be filent in the affair, as fhe herfelf refolved 
“ to be, well judging, that to a perfon of his dif- 
* pofition, all oppofition would but add fuel to 
‘¢ the fire, and that he would rather perfift in what 
“he knew was wrong, than confefs himfelf con- 
“ vinced by the arguments of others. 

“ He very well- knew the could not be ignorant 
¢ of what he took fo little pains to conceal; but 
“¢ where there is a diflike, as during his intrigue 
«¢ with Laconia he certainly had for his wife, no- 
“thing can oblige, — nothing can be acknow- 
“ ledged as a virtue: —initead of efteeming her, 
“as he ought to have done, for the regard fhe 
‘ fhewed for his peace in never murmuring, nor 
« upbraiding him with his fault, he imputed it all 
** to a mean timidity of nature in her, and only 
“ gloried in himfelf for knowing fo well how to 
“* keep a woman within what bounds he pleafed, 
“‘ and render even her very wifhes fubfervient to 
* his will. 

“ Confident that he might now aét as he pleaf- 
* ed, he brought Laconia into his houfe, com- 
“* manded Eudofia to treat her as a lady whom he 
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‘¢ infinitely efteemed, and having laid this injunce 
“¢ tfon on her, whom he looked upon as only his 
‘¢ upper fervant, gave adequate orders to the o- 
“ thers. 

«¢ This creature now became the entire miftrefs 
‘ of the family, and though Eudofia kept her place 
“‘ at the head of the table, yet nothing was ferved 
‘* up but what was ordered by Laconia. 

*¢ Some women will look on this tame endur- 
‘¢ ing in Eudofia as wholly unworthy of a wife, 
¢¢ and too great an encouragement for other guilty 
¢ hufbands to treat their wives in the fame man- 
“ner; but this pattern of prudence and good- 
‘¢ nature knew very well the temper of the perfon 
‘¢ fhe had to deal with, and that nothing was to be 
gained by the purfuit of any rough meafures;— 
‘ fhe feemed therefore to think herfelf happy in 
‘6 the company of Laconia, carried her into all 
*¢ company fhe went into as her particular friend, 
“© and was fo perfectly obliging to her in every re- 
“ fpect, that the other, even in f{pite ofher rival- 
“ fhip, could not help having a regard for her, 
‘¢ which the teftified in downright quarrelling with 
« Severus, whenever he refufed her any thing the 
6¢ afked; and, in truth, this injured wife would fre- 
«* quently have gone without many things which 
*¢ her rank in life demanded, had it not been for 
‘‘ the interceflion of Laconia. 

‘6 Severe trial, however, for a woman of virtue, 
“ and who, in fpite of his injuftice and ingratitude, 
* {till retained the moft tender affection for her 
** hufband, yet the bore all with a feeming tran- 
*¢ guility; but while the guilty pair imagined her 
** eafy and refigned to her fate, fhe was continually 
$* laying fchemes to change it: —long fhe was 
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«¢ about it, being loth to venture at any thing, 


“‘ which, in cafe of failure, might render her con- | 


* dition worfe; but at laft her good genius infpired 


‘¢ her with a little plot, which threatened nothing 4 
“¢ if the event fhould not anfwer her expectation, © 


s¢ and promifed much if it fucceeded. 


“‘ She feigned herfelf feized with a fudden in- — 


*¢ difpofition, took to her bed, and fo well acted 


‘¢ her part, that the phyfician, who attended her J 
“¢ was deceived by it, and reported her condition © 


“‘ as dangerous.—It cannot be fuppofed Severus 


** felt any great anxiety at hearing it, yet ordered 
«¢ fhe fhould be carefully looked to, and nothing | 
*¢ fpared that would contribute to her recovery:— 7 
«‘ Laconia appeared very afliduous about her, but — 


“¢ whether out of real or counterfeit tendernefs, 
«¢ ] will not pretend to fay. 


It ferved, however, to forward Eudofia’s de- ‘ 


“‘ fign; and one day, feeming to come out of a 


‘¢ fainting fit while the other was fitting by her | 
 bed-fide, fhe called to her maid, and bade her | 


“‘ bring her a fheet of paper, and pen and ink; 
«¢ which being done, fhe wrote a few lines, and 
¢ ordered a {mall India cabinet, in which fhe was 


** accuftomed to keep her_jewels, and other little | 
“ trinkets, to be held to her, in which fhe put the | 
* paper, and turned the key with a great deal of | 


“feeming care to make it faft; but, in truth, to 
“ prevent it from being locked, fo that it might 
* eafily be opened. 

** Now, cried the, I thall die in peace, fince my 
‘< dear Severus will know, when I am gone, every 
‘* thing I with him to be fenfible of: 1 beg you, 
‘‘ madam, continued fhe to Laconia, who was 
** very attentive to all the did, to let my hufband 
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‘* know my laft will is contained in this cabinet.” 

‘‘ With thefe words fhe funk down into the 
‘¢ bed, as fatigued with what fhe had been doing, 
*¢ and the other doubted not but her laft moment 
‘* was near at hand. 

“A woman circumftanced as Laconia was, 
‘¢ might very well be curious to difcover what Eu- 
‘‘ dofia had wrote; but not knowing how to come 
“ at it without the help of Severus, the acquainted 
¢ him with the whole behaviour of his wife on this 
“¢ occafion, on which he grew little lefs impatient 
“ than herfelf; and at a time when fhe feemed to 
‘be afleep, took the cabinet out of the room, and 
‘¢ carried it to his own clofet, refolving to examine 
6‘ the contents without any witnefles. 

‘¢ Eudofia, who was very watchful for the fuc- 
‘* cefs of her projet, faw well enough what he 
“had done; but looking on the reception he 
‘* fhould give the paper as the crifis of her fate, 
“ paffed the remainder of the night in fuch dif- 
*¢ turbed emotions, as rendered her almoft as ill 


+ in reality as fhe had pretended. 


** Severus was little lefs difordered after having 
‘* read the letter, which was direéted to himfelf, 
¢ with the title of her ever dear Severus, and con= 
s¢ tained thefe lines: 

‘‘ Had I millions to bequeath, you alone fhould 
6‘ be my heir; but all I have, all 1 am, is already 
“¢ yours,, all but my advice, which living 1 durft 
* not prefume to give you; but as this will not 
“‘ reach your ears till lam no more, it may be 
‘“‘ better received : — it is this, my dear, that as 
** foon as decency permits, you will marry Laco- 
‘* nia;—neither of you ought to make any other 
* choice;—the world, you know, has been loud 
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‘ in its cenfures on that lady’s fcore, I alone have 
“ been filent. What the duty of a wife bound me 
“ to while living, ‘I perfevere to obferve in death; 
* my only confolation under inconceivable ago- 
‘* nies of mind and body, being a con{cioufnefs of 7 
‘* having well and truly difcharged all the obliga- 
‘¢ tions of my ftation.—I beg Heaven your fecond 
«* nuptials may be more agreeable than your firft; 
«¢ —that fhe who has fo long enjoyed you here, 
«¢ may continue to deferve it, by loving you asI 
‘¢ have done, and you may be more happy with her 
*¢ than you could poffibly be with 

‘“‘ The unfortunate Eu nostra.” , 


‘“¢ He afterwards confeffed, that he read this a- 
*¢ bove an hundred times over, and that every word 
“‘ funk into his foul the deeper as he examined it 
* the more; till quite melted into tendernefs, he 
** looked back with horror on his paft behaviour: 
*¢ — all the charms he had formely found in the 
‘© mind and perfon of Eudofia returned with ad- 
*¢ ded force, and thofe of Laconia grew dim and 
** faded in his eyes. 

«‘ But when he refleted, that he was about to 
« Jofe for ever fo ineftimable a treafure,as he now 
* owned his wife to be, and that there was the 
* ftrongeft probability, that his unkindnefs had 
* fhortened her date of life, he fell into the bite 
“ tereft rage againft himfelf, and the objec of that 
“* unlawful flame, which had occafioned it. 

“ Laconia, who wondered he did not come to 
** bed, (for he had promifed to fleep with her that 
“ night) ran to his clofet, where fhe found him in 
‘¢ very great agitations, on her inquiring into the 
« caufe, he fullenly told her the was, and bid her 
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& Jeave him. As this was treatment fhe had not 
s¢ been accuftomed to, fhe had not prefence enough 
of mind to conceal her refentment at it, but im- 
‘‘ mediately flew into a rage, which his temper was 
6 Jittte able to endure, and ferved as a foil to fet 
6¢ Rudofia’s virtues in a ftill fairer light; he con- 
tented himfelf, however, with making her go 
“ out of the room, after which he returned to his 
“¢ former meditations. 

“‘ In fine, he thought fo long, till thought made 
« him as perfect a convert as Eudofia could with; 
‘6 and the imagination that he was about to lofe 
s¢ her, made him lofe all that haughty tenaciouf- 
6 nefs of humour he was wont to ufe her with :— 
‘ he went feveral times to her chamber-door, but, 
s being told the feemed in a flumber, returned 
$¢ foftly back, and would not enter till he heard 


. & the was awake, then inquired in the tendereft 


s¢ manner how fhe did; to which the anfwered, 
‘¢ that his prefence had given her more fpirits than 
‘ the could have hoped ever to have enjoyed in 
“ this world. 

“* O, cried he, quite charmed with her foftnefs, 
“¢ if the fight of me can afford you comfort, never 
will 1 quit your chamber :—believe me, conti- 
“ nued he, taking her hand and preffing it, my 
*¢ dear Eudofia, that how much foever I have been 
‘to blame, there is nothing fo terrible as the 
“ thought of lofing you:—O that my recovered 
* Jove, and all the tendernefs that man can feel, 
“could but reftore your health!—what would I 
** not give !—what.would I not do topreferve you!” 

** Thefe words were accompanied with fome 
*¢ tears of paflion that bedewed her hand, and left 
**her no room to doubt-of their fincerity —How 
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«¢ much fhe was tranfported any one may guefs:, 


«¢ —-Now, faid fhe, raifing herfelf in the bedsand 
“¢ clafping him round the neck, in life or death I 
«‘ have nothing more to with.” . 

‘¢ It would be endlefs to repeat the fond oblig- 
s¢ ing things they faid to each other; the reader 
*¢ will eafily conceive by the beginning, that no- 
‘¢ thing could be more tender on both fides: but 
ss what added moft to EudoGa’s fatisfaction, was 
‘¢ the affurance he gave her, that Laconia fhould 


« quit Kis houfe that day, and that he never would | 


s¢ fee her more. 

‘* On this, fhe infifted on his making fome pro- 
‘¢ vifion for her, telling him it was punifhment 
“‘ fufficient for her fault to lofe the affection fhe 
‘* had fo long enjoyed; and that for her part, if 
‘¢ fhe fhould live to poffefs the happinefs his be- 


“‘ haviour now feemed to promife, it would be. 


‘¢ damped if the knew any thing he had once loved 
“¢ was miferable. 

‘“‘ This generofity engaged new careffes-on the 
“ part of Severus, and he defired fhe would not 
mention that woman any more, but leave it to 
‘ himfelf to a&t as he thought proper. 

‘* He kept his word; Laconia was put out of 
‘ the houfe that day: in what manner they parted 
‘¢ ig uncertain, but it was fuch, that the amour be- 
‘¢ tween them was never renewed. Eudofia hav- 
*¢ ing gained her point, pretended to recover by 
‘ degrees, and at length to be fully eftablifhed in 
‘‘ her former health; to which now, a vivacity 
“ flowing from acontented mind being added, fhe 
“ became more agreeable than ever; never was 


“ there a happier wife, or a more endearing huf- 
§ band. 
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« All their acquaintance beheld the change with 
“ aftonifhment, but none were intrufted with the 
« innocent ftratagem that brought it about. Eu- 
‘¢ dofia had the prudence to conceal it not only 
‘6 from Severus himfelf, but from all others; nor 
* till after his death, which happened not in feve- 
6‘ ral years, was any perfon made privy to it. 

“¢ The other whom I mentioneds as a happy in- 
* ftance of recovering a decayed affection, I thall 
* call Conftantia; the was a young gentlewoman 
“ of {trict virtue, but no fortune: the had been 
‘¢ courted above a year by Tubefco, a fubftantial 
 tradefman, before fhe married him; but had not 
s* been a wife above half the time, when the per- 
“* ceived there was another much more dear to 
“‘ him than herfelf ;—fhe bore it, however, witha 
66 confummate patience, nor even after fhe heard 
‘¢ that he had a child by her rival, who was a 
« wealthy tradefman’s daughter, did the ever re- 
‘* proach him, or attempt to expofe it. 

““ He had even the folly as well as impudence 
“to own this intrigue before her face; yet all 
* did not move her to any unbecoming paflion: 
“ the was not, however, infenfible to fuch ufage, 
“ nor without the moft ardent wifhes to reclaim 
‘* him, both for his and her own fake. Many pro- 
s jects fhe contrived, but all without fuccefs, till 
“a perfon who was a friend to them both, per- 
* fuaded him to leave England, and go to fettle 
“at Dundee, of which place they were natives. 
“ Abfence from his miftrefs fhe hoped would make 
‘¢ a change in his temper in her favour; but in 
** this she was deceived, at leaft for a long while: 
‘* —-for two long years did he repine, and all that 
time ufed his wife fo very ill, that she almoft 
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“ repented she had engaged him to quit the pre- 
** fence of one who she now began to think he 
** could not do without.—To add to her afflidti- 


*¢ ons, fhe was extremely ill treated by his rela- - 


** tions on the fcore of having brought no porti- 
‘on: but when fhe thought herfelf moft aban- 
‘* doned by good fortune, the was neareft the at- 
‘‘ tainment of it. Heaven was pleafed that fhe 
* fhould prove with child, which, together with 
** her continued f{weetnefs of behaviour, turned 
*‘ his heart: he became from the worft, one of 
** the beft of hufbands, detefts his former life, and 
‘‘ all women who endeavoured by their artifices 
*¢ to alienate men from their wives. 

“* Conftantia is now very happy, and the more 
*¢ fo, as fhe knows the recovery of her hufband’s 
© affection is chiefly owing to her own good cone 
¢ du& and behaviour. 

*¢ But I have troubled you too long :—if thefe 
¢ examples may ferve to enforce the good advice 
“ you have given our fex, it will be an a taGnite 
“ fatisfa&tion to, 

“ Mapam, 
© Your moft humble fervant, 
March 25, 1745. “ DorinpDa.” 


This amiable lady’s letter hands in no need of 
a comment; but we think ourfelves obliged to 
thank her for the zeal fhe teftifies for the happi- 
nefs of fociety.—Could the generality of woman- 
kind be brought to think like her, marriage would 
no longer be a bug-bear to the wife, and a laugh- 
ing-ftock to fools.—Would they, inftead of re- 
porting the follies of their fex, fet forth, as fhe has 
done, the bright examples fome of them have given 
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of virtue and difcretion, men would venerate in- 
ftead of defpife;- we fhould recover that refpect 
we have too much loft through our own mifma- 
nagement greatly, but more by our bitternefs and 
railing againft each other. 

I confefs myfelf extremely pleafed when I hear 
of a woman, who failing, by an artlefs foftnefs, 
to preferve the affection of her hufband, regains 
it by wit and addrefs—Had Eudofia fupinely 
yielded to her fate, and combated her hufband’s 
falfhood and ingratitude only-with her tears, fhe 
might have funk under the burden of her wrongs; 
and the injurious Laconia triumphed over her 
afhes in the unrivalled poffeflion of his heart and 
perfon? but by this pretty ftratagem fhe fhewed 
herfelf a woman of fpirit as well as virtue.—What 
fhe did could not be called deceit, becaufe her 
whole character being gentlenefs and goodnefs, 
it is highly probable fhe would have made him 
the fame requeft had the really thought herfelf 
dying, as being the only atonement he could make 
for having lived fo long in a criminal converfati- 
on with Laconia; and but anticipated that will, 
which her forgiving fweetnefs and perfevering 
love would have infpired her with before the left 
the world. 

Neither was her prudence in concealing what 
fhe had done lefs to be admired:—had the made 
a confidante of any one perfon, and it had reached 
the ears of Severus, a man of his temper would 
not only have been chagrined at being tricked, 
though it were into happinefs, but have looked 
on her divulging it as a kind of triumph over 
him; and had the confefled it only to himfelf, 
though he could not in reafon have condemned 
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her for it, yet he might not have been well fatis- 
fied, to think fhe had it in her power to boaft of 
having over-reached him; and this might have 
poifoned afl the fweets of that reconciliation, 
which was the reward of her wit and virtue. 

The mild and fweet behaviour of Conftantia 
may alfo be a pattern for wives when provoked in 
the manner fhe was.—To furnith examples of 
this kind is doing univerfal fervice; and if thofe 
ladies, who delight in repeating every unhappy 
adventure that comes in their way, would imitate 
Dorinda, and acquaint us only with inftances of 
virtue, I am confident the world wouid be better 
than it is. 

But to ufe a phrafe in fcripture, ‘* Out of the 
“ abundance of the heart the mouth fpeaketh :” 
the love of fcandal proceeds merely from the want 
of giving the mind fome more worthy employ- 
ment :—there is a reftlefsnefs in the faculties of 
the foul that calls for a€tion, and if we do not take 
care to give it, fome will chufe for themfelves; 
and this choice may not probably be always fuch 
as redounds either to our own honour, or the e- 
molument of our neighbours. 

There is much more in the choice of matter 
for our contemplation than people are generally 
aware of; for without we give the thinking facul- 
ty fome one fixed fubje& wherewith it may be 
bufied and taken up, it will be apt to run into a 
multiplicity of different ideas, all confounding 
each other, deftroying jadgment and ferious re- 
fle&ion ; fo that.whatever good we do, cannot pro« 
perly be called our own, but the effect of chance; 
but all the ill is truly ours, for want of a proper 
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regulation of thofe powers by which we are folely 
aétuated. 

But as this cannot be done without fome little 
examination into the nature of the foul, in regard- 
toits direction over, and manner of co-operation 
with the body, I fhall here prefent my readers with 
the fentiments of a very ingenious gentleman on 
that occafion. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


‘¢ MADAM, 

“ ] READ with pleafure the refle€tions on the 
6¢ foul in your eleventh book, and join heartily 
with Platonides in thanking you for recom- 
‘ mending the ftudy of philofophy to the ladies, 
‘6 that is, that moft ufeful branch of it that teaches 
‘the nature of the foul; and I muft here beg 
« leave to recommend to the men, who want it 
“ almoft, if not quite as much as they do; and, if F 
«6 am not too prefumptuous, I fhall intrude fo far 
* on your good-nature and indulgence, as to of- 
“ fer you my weak fentiments on it, being encou- 
“ raged by the promife you made at the beginning 
‘ of that book. 

«¢ The foul I look upon as an immaterial create 
“ ed being, whofe exiftence is belt expreffed by 
“ thefe words, ** I think, therefore I exift;” that 
‘¢ is, the radical effence of the foul confifts in 
thought :—it is a fpirit of no fhape or form, for 
“ thefe would imply a materiality ; it is fimple, 
** not made of parts, indivifible, whofe fole pro- 
‘* perty and quality, as 1 have juft now faid, are 
“ thought and reafon. 

** Now that the foul is immaterial, is eafily 


* proved from the properties of matter; whofe 
Vou. IiL. ' D 
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* effence confifting of a fubftance which hath a 
“* form or fhape, refifts a change of the ftate | 
“ wherein it is, whether of reft or motion, fothat © 
* would never change the ftate wherein it is at 
“ prefent, if not moved or ftopped by fome ex- | 
“ ternalagent. ‘This is open to every man’s capa- 
“ city, who will give himfelf the trouble to reflect | 
“on it:—let him take a ftone, or any other = 
“ thing, and place it fomewhere, that ftone will 7 
‘‘ remain there, unlefs moved by fomething ex- / 
“‘traneous; this fomething, if material, muft be | 
« moved by another external agent, and at laft we | 
* muft come to that being, which, by its will, . 
“ can impel a force on matter, fufficient to move | 
“ it from the place where it is: and this motion, | 
“‘ excited in matter would continue always, if 
* fome external force did not ftop it; but that thin 
*¢ fubftance, the air, continually refifting matter 
‘* thus impelled, impedes the motion in propor 
“ tion to the force of the impulfe, till at laft it 
© quite ftops it. 

‘© Since then material fubftances, when once 
« put in motion, cannot of themfelves return to 
‘¢ a ftate of reft, but mult continue in that ftate of 
** motion, unlefs hindered by fomething external; 
* and when in a flate of reft, they muft continue 
** in that ftate, and cannot move unlefs impelled 
** by fomething external; it follows from thence, 
* that fomething immaterial muft be the primum 
§* mobile of material bodies. 

‘* The animal and vegetable life, when not con- 
** fidered with care, make feveral people deny the 
** neceflity of an immaterial mover. But what 
** is this life?——We fhould examine it well, be- 
s* fore we decide fo pofitively. It confifts in a cir- 
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« culation of fluids, where matter, originally im- 
“ pelled by fome power ab extra, a&ts on matter 
ss with a certain determined force, which arifes 
« folely from a refiftance to a change of its flate, 
« and whatever matter were void of that refiftance 
“ would be of no ufe in a mechanical body.— 
«“ There can be no notion more unphilofophical, 
“than to think a machine can be made of fuch 
« matter, as will not refift a change of its ftate. 
* The pretence has been, that we do not know 
« the powers and qualities of matter: it is true 
‘s we do not, but thus much we know certainly, 
“ that it cannot have contradictory powers, and 
* fince exciting motion in itfelf depends on this, 
“ we are as certain that it is not felf-moving, as, 
“ if we knew every thing belonging to it.—— 
“ Doctor Clark obferves, that matter is only ca# 
‘¢ pable of one negative power, viz. * That every 
* part will always and neceflarily remain in the 
* ftate of reft or motion, wherein it at prefent is.” 
‘¢ From whence we conclude, that matter cannot 
“ move itfelf, and they torment themfelves ia 
‘¢ vain who would endeavour to find out the me- 
** chanical caufe of the circulation of blood in our 
* bodies, or of fluids in vegetables, if by a mee 
‘ chanical caufe they underftand certain powers 
“ planted in matter, performing this motion with- 
“ out the intervention or eflicacy of any caufe 
‘¢ immaterial; fo that matter, with thefe powers 
“ planted in it, of itfelf continues this motion 
“ once begun. 

*‘ This is endeavouring to find out a thing 
* which is not to be found out, becaufe it is not: 
* for matter when moved, will continue for eve¥ 
* ina ftraight direction of motion, unlefs an exter» 
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** nal force is impreffed on it, fufficient to make it | 
* ftop or change that dire€tion; and to caufe a 
** circular motion, that external foree mult be 7 
“‘ impreffed upon it every inftant: for nothing is 7 
*‘ more certain than the tendency which we fee — 
« matter has to leave the circular motion, and ~ 
¢ run on ina ftraight line; and, therefore, nothing: ~ 
“* is more certain than that an extraneous power | 
s¢ muft be continually impreffed to overcome this. 7 
“ tendency, and bring it inceflantly back. Circus 7 
“ Jation is but one; though a principal branch of 7 
« the animal oeconomy; for in the brain, nerves, | 
* ftomach, guts, glands, in every part there is mo~.% 
“© tion; and if we fhould fay all this is carried on. 
“by nature in a million of different bodies at once,, | 
* no one would except againft the account, but | 


*¢ think it as good as could be given in philofophy. 


s¢ But fhould one fay, all this is performed by the | 


Great God of Nature, we dire&tly fly out again: 
“¢ it, as a thing abfurd and impofible; for Nature,, 
6 in our mouths, is like Chance or Fate, a word. 
“ that ferves rather to fcreen our ignorance and 
* inattention, than to convey any folid meaning. 
st Let us then examinea little thefe matters, and: 
St confefs that the motion which is in every part 
®¢ or particle receives its immediate impulfe from, 
*¢ the finger of Almighty God, as this one point. 
®+ is certain, that matter is fuch a fubftance as re- 
s¢ fifts a change of its ftate:—I fay, let us all hum- 
s* bly and fincerely acknowledge, that there is a 
«* Mighty Governor of the world, and of the mis 
* nuteft as well as nobleft created beings ;—that 
s¢ it is evident he has all power and knowledge; 
‘¢ and that he works conftantly near us, round 
*¢ us, and within us. 
s* That the foul is a created being, and not f{e- 
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« parated frem any other {pirit, is eafily fhewn: 
‘6 for how ean any thing be taken from what hag 
‘no parts? and how can there be parts wher¢ 
“ there is nothing material? — Divifibility and 
“ parts are only the properties of matter; which 
‘¢ having a form or fhape, muft be compofed of 


| parts to form this fhape; it muft have inward and 


‘‘ outward parts, or to {peak more intelligibly, it 
‘¢ mudt have upper and lower parts :—let the up- 
“6 per part be feparated from the lower, and each 
“ particular part will. have the fame properties 
‘which the whale had; it will have an upper 
* part and a lower part, which may be divided a- 
“ gain, and thefe parts fo divided will ftill retain 
“ thofe properties which the whole had; and fa 
“on, ad infinitum. By this we fee, that material 
“ fubftance, of what bulk foever, mult be compof- 
* ed of parts, and again divifible into parts, each 
** of which is a-folid, divifible, extended, figured 
“ fubftance, and hath the eflential properties of 
“the whole, of which it isa part,.as much as the: 
* the whole hath.. 

“ If, therefore, we fhould allow that the foul 
** might be taken from any other being, it. infers 
‘¢ that the being from whence it is taken has parts, 
‘¢ which. parts mult fingly have the fame proper 
“ ties as the whole; that is,.they mutt be active 
* perceptive fubftanees ; fo that no being, taken 
“from another, can be fingle, which in fpirits 
*¢ make an abfurdity; for in fuch a cafe, that fe» 
“ parated part too, having the fame properties 
“as the whole, cannot be fingle, but muft be an 
* aggregate of infinite numbers of difting, active, 
* perceptible fubftances,, all which is repugnant 
to reafon, 
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‘¢ Since then, as I have flightly thewn, there is 
*¢ a neceflity that fomething immaterial thould be 


** within us, in order to caufe a fpontaneous mo- | 
6‘ tion; and as this immaterial being cannot be 


** compounded of parts, it muft be indiffoluble 
‘¢ and incorruptible in its nature; and fince theres 


‘¢ fore, it has nota natural tendency to annihila-. 


‘tion, it muft endlefsly abide an active, percep- 


“ tive fubftance, with either fears or hopes.of dys 7 


ss.ing through all eternity. 


‘*] beg pardon, madam, for having. troubled: |7 
you with fo long an epiftle, and am afraid your || 
“ readers, if you care to publith this, will find: 7 
‘¢ fault with me, for having robbed them of thofe: © 
& few pages, which would otherwife have been. a 


* fo much better employed by you; but as my 
“6 motive was only to put them upon thinking on 
—_ ——— a fubje&, 1 hope that will plead 

“my excufe. Dr. Clarke, in his Demonftration 
6 of the Exiftence and Attributes of God; and 
<¢ Mr Baxter, in his Enquiry into the nature of 
*‘ the human foul, (from whom I have received 
“ great lights) have both handled this fubje& fo 
*¢ well, that I muft beg leave to recommend them 
“ to your readers; however as a great many have 
“* not patience to go through whole books on any 
“‘ thing, if you would fhew wherein I have faid 


** amifs, and add fome few thoughts of your own,, 
“I believe it will be very well received by thé 


“ greateft part of your readers, and be a particular 
obligation to, 
Mapam, 
Your. moft humble fervant,. 
Chelfea, And conftant reader, 
March 27, 1745. . “ HL” 
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It is eafy tovperceive the learned and judicious 
author of the foregoing, contents himfelf with 
proving the immateriality,.and,. of confequence, 
the immortality of the human foul; and, indeed, 
that is of itfelf fufficient to let us know the value. 
we ought to fet upon it: the Almighty has him- 
felf, by giving us free-will,. left it to ourfelves to. 
improve this divine part in us to his glory, the 
common good of fociety, and. our own. eternal 
happinefs. c 

Mr Dryden elegantly expreffes this power in. 
us, in his poem of the Cock and Fox: 


Nothing does native liberty diftrain, 
But man may either aft or may refrain ¢ 
Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And fore’d it not, though he forefaw the will,’ 
Breedom was firft beftow’d on human race, 
And prefcience only held the fecond place. 
If he could make fuch agents wholly free, 
I'll not difpute, the point’s too high for me; 
For Heav’n’s unfathom’d power what man can found, 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound? ' 
He made us to his image, all agree, 
That image is the foul, and that muft be, , ¢ 
Or not the Maker’s image, or be free. 


The immortality of the foul, as I have before 
obferved, is the great point on which all religion, 
virtue, and morality depends; for it feems an ut- 
ter impoflibility, that any man in his right fenfes 
can be thoroughly affured he is a being, which 
mutt exift to all eternity, yet act fo as to incur 
the doom of being miferable to all eternity — 
How greatly then is the world obliged to thofe, 
who, like Mr H. L. have both the abilities, and 
the will to exert thofe abilities, for putting a.ftop 


go that inundation of {cepticifm, which has of late 


. 
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flowed in upon us, almoft to the deftruétion of e- 


very thing that can either maintain dueorder here, | 
or entitle us to-any reafonable hope of happinefs: 


hereafter. 


« ' % 
Ie has often made me wonder, that people are 


not more readily convinced of the immortality of 
the foul, becaufe fuch a conviction is fo very flat~ 


tering to our moft darling paflions. What cam 
fo much: footh our ambition, as an affurance thab 
we are a being incapable of corruption, or of ends 7 
ing;—endued with faculties equal to the angels, © 
with whom. we thal. one day be companions, and | 
that we fhall fit on thrones, and have our heads. | 
adorned with rays of glory!—What can more: | 
indulge that eurious and inquiring difpofition,. | 
which we have all fome fhare: of, than to think, | 


that all thofe myfteries, which the greateft learn- 


ing at prefent vainly endeavours to explore, will | 
be laid open to our view,. that nothing will be a. | 
fecres.to-us, and conjecture be fwallowed up in. | 


certainty. 


There can be none among’ us fo ftupid, fo-in-. 


fenfible, as not to rejoice in the affurance of en- 


joying thefe immenfe bleflings. Why do we then: 
taife difficulties, and encourage any doubts to the | 


contrary ?-—That very ambition,—that very curio» 
fity 1 have been {peaking of, however perverted 
to meaner objects, and mean purpofes, was quef+ 


tionlefs implanted in.our natures for the nobleft | 
ends;—that is, to thew the dignity of the foul, | 


and make us look up to that Heaven. from which 
we are derived, and are formed to poffefs, unlefg 
we wilfully forfeit our pretenfions. 

We complain of being thort-fighted in thefe 


gnatters, as indeed we are; but then that we arg | 
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fo is a good deal owing to ourfelves, as I believe 
will appear on a very little confideration;—the 
fault lies not fo mach in our incapacity of com- 
prehenfion,as in our confining it to narrow views: 
-——we cannot refolve to look beyond the {pot we 
tread upon; we place our treafure here, and 
here will our hearts be:—the attraction of this 
world chains us, as it were, to its own fphere,. 
and we cannot rife above it:—the prefent tenfe 
engroffes all our hopes and fears, our expectations 
and dependencies, and one dirty acre here is of 
more value to-us, than all the plains behind the 
moon. 

Thus is our underftanding darkened, as to the 
things to come, by our too great attachment to 
thofe prefented’to us by the fenfes ; and we do not 
behold them fo clearly as we ought and might, 
becaufe of our eagernefs never to lofe fight of the 
other :—fo that from our own wiifulnefs our ig- 
norance proceeds, as the poet juftly fays: 

‘6 —Our reafon was not vainly lent, 

** Nor is a flave, but by its own confent.” 

Not that I would infinuate human reafon is fuf- 
ficient to inform us what or how we fhall be here- 
after; but this 1 mult beg leave to infift upon, that 
it is capable, if exerted properly, to convince us 
we fhall.be fomething, and in fome ftate, after 
what we vulgarly call life (that is, indeed, no more 
than the animal foul) has left. us. 

I know there are many people, either by nature, 
er want of application, dull enough noi to ap-. 
prehend the difference between the animal and 
immortal foul; but I think. it is eafy to conceive 
we have not only two, but three fouls, which are 
gradually inftilled into us from the time of our 
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firft formation in the womb. The greateft of our 
philofophers, poets, and divines have feemed to fa« 
vour this opinion; but I know of none who has 
expreffed himfelf more clearly and elegantly upon 
it than a late gentleman, whofe works | have often 
taken the liberty to quote; the perfon I mean is 
Mr Dryden, who, in his poem of Palaemon and 
Arcite, has it thus : 
So man, at firft a drop, dilates with heat, 

Then form’d, the little heart begins to beat ; 

Secret he feeds, unknowing, in his cell, 

At length for hatching ripe, he breaks the thell, 

And ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then, helplefs, in his mother’s lap is laid: 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man, 

Grudges their life, from whom. his life began. 

A foe to laws, affeéts to rule alone, 

Anxious to reign,—-ev’n reftlefs on a throne; 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft, 

Rich in three fouls, and lives all three to wafte. 

Some thus, but thoufands more in flow’r of age,. 

For few arrive to run the latter ftage. 


What indeed, before our coming into the world, 
can we be juftly called but vegetables? Or what 
in fancy is there that diftinguithes us above the a= 
nimals? Nay, what is termed inftin& in themy 
eomes much fconer, or, at leaft, is more plainly 
diftinguifhed, than the reafoning faculty in us; 
but when it is once attained, when we find in our- 
felves the power of comparing, and of judging, if 
we do not take care to improve it, it muft be owns 
ed we are little worthy of poffeffing it: but if we 
not only not acknowledge it, but rather take pains 
to depreciate the blefling, no words, methinks, 
can fufficiently defcribe fo black an ingratitude ta 
the Great Author of our being, or fo monttrous 
an injutice and indignity to our own nature. 
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Yet this is every day done, nay and gloried in 
by thofe, who plume themfelves on feeing more 
clearly than other men into the works of nature: 
they make ufe of reafon to argue againft reafon; 
and affect to be void of partiality or vanity in 
afluming nothing, as they fay, to themfelves, or 
afcribing more to the fpecies they are of, than to 
any other part of the animal world. 

But true philofophy, as well as religion, will 
fhew us better things :—it will not only teach us 
the nature and excellency of our being, but alfo 
teach us how to avoid all fuch inclinations as have 
any tendency towards degrading its native digni- 
ty, by throwing a refemblance or any way level- 
ling us with the inferior creation. 

Let us then devote fome part of our time to 


ftudy and meditation. “ When the mind is wor-” 


“ thily employed,” fays a great author, “ the body 
“ becomes fpiritualized; but when we fuffer a 
“ Jaflitude to benumb our faculties, the very fpirit 
“‘ degenerates into matter.” 

We fhould alfo be continually on our guard, 
that our fenfes may not get toa much power over 
us;—they frequently deceive us, and prefent us 
with fictitious joys when we expect real ones:— 
befides, as they are capable of fhewing us only 
things near at hand, and which fhortly.pafs away, 
we fhould take them only en paffant, andit mut 
be great ftupidity to fuffer them to engrofs our 
thoughts. The famous abbe de Bellegarde has 
this maxim, among many other excellent ones, 
and is worthy the obfervation of all degrees of 
people. 

‘* N’ayez de l’attachement de l’amour. pour le 
** monde, qu’a proportion du tems que vous y 
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«¢ devez étre. Celui qui fait voyage, ne s’arréte 
«¢ pas dans la premiere belle ville qu’il trouve fur 
“ {a route, il feait qu’il doit pafler outre, et aller 
* plus loin.” 

Few of my readers, I believe, but will under | 
fiand this; however, left any fhould be ignorant | 
of a language fo univerfally underftood, and I 7 
would with fo excellent a precept fhould efcape 
no one, I will give it in Englith. ‘ 

‘‘ Have no greater attachment or love for the 7 
“4 world, than in proportion to the time you are to 
“bein it. He who takes a journey, {tops not at | 
“ the firft fine city he finds in his way; for he 
‘¢ knows he muft.pafs through it, and go farther.” 

A perfon, it is certain, who keeps this always 
jn his mind, will never fuffer himfelf to be wholly 
taken up either with the idle fleeting pleafures of 
this world, or with the bufy cares which attend a | 
purfuit of its grandeurs:—he may enjoy the one | 
with moderation whenever they fall in his way, 
but will not think himfelf miferable in the want of 
them; and as for the other, he will look on the 
fhort-lived poffefion of them as not worth the 
time and anxiety they muft coft in the attainment. | 

How blind, how inconfiderate, how unhappy 
are thofe who place their Aummum bonum here, as § 
well thofe who fucceed in their endeavours, as 
thofe who do not; and, alas! every day’s experi- 
ence fhews us how much the number of the latter 
exceeds the former;—yet how readily does every 
one lay hold on the leaft thadow of an expecta~ 
tion, and watte the precious time in vain depen~= 
dencies, not remembering that, as Shakefpear 
juftly fays, 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, - 
Creep ina ftealing pace from day to day, 

To the laft moment of revolving time, 

And ali our yefterdays have lighted fools 

To their eternal homes. 

Life’s but a walking fhadow; a poor play’r 
That frets and ftruts his hour upon a flage, 
And then is heard no more. Itis a tale 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


But I fhould difoblige three parts in four of my 
readers, fhould I dwell on a fubjeé&t, which all 
know, but few care to remember: befides, thefe 
fpeculations are not publifhed with a view of de- 
prefling but of exhilarating the fpirits; and as it 
is impofible to recommend the value of our im- 
mortal part, without taking fome notice how little 
the other is worthy our attention, when compared 
together, I fhall add no more for fear of being 
thought too grave; a fault, now-a-days, looked 
upon as unpardonable in an author. 

Mira herfelf confeffes, that thefe lucubrations 
have of late leaned a little towards that fide; and 
bids me remember, that people efpecially thofe of 
condition, arc more eafily laughed out of their 
follies, than reafoned out of them. 

Nothing indeed is more certain, than that if a 
gay thoughtlefs perfon takes up a book, which he 
imagines is compofed only for amufement, and 
before he is aware, happens to meet with fome fa- 
vourite vice of his own, artfully and merrily ex- 
poled, he will ftart at the refemblance of himfelf, 
and perhaps be reclaimed by it: whereas he might 
hear a thoufand fermons on the fame occafion, 
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without being moved, though ever fo learned, or. 


with the greateft grace delivered. 

Nor will this feem ftrange to any one who con- 
fiders nature: fhould our hair turn grey, or our 
complexion yellow, without our knowing any 


thing of the change, till at once we fee it in the 7 


glafs, it would have a much greater effect upon 
us, than if we perceived it gradually coming on. 


Surprife has undoubtedly a prodigious influence 7 


on the mind in all cafes; and it is not therefore 7 


to be wondered at, that where we expect leffons 
of reformation they feldom do us any fervice: if 
we liften to them it ‘is with indolence, and they 
make, if any at all, a very flight impreflion on us; 


but when we look for fomething of a quite cons | 


trary nature, it works ftrange effects. 

King David liftened without any confcious tu- 
mult in his mind to the parable of Nathan con-« 
cerning the ewe-lamb, till the prophet, embolden- 
ed by his divine miflion, faid to him plainly, 

** Thou art the man!” 


Then, indeed, touched by this fudden remone | 


{trance, he {mote his breaft and cry’d, 
‘¢ | have finned againft the Lord.” 


The works of a perfon who is looked upon as | 
a fatirift, or what the wits call a fnarler, are taken 


up with a kind of prejudice; and though they 
want not readers, it is only becaufe every one 
hopes to find his neighbour’s follies or vices ridi- 
culed there: his own are out of the queftion with 
bim, and however they may occafion his being 
laughed at by other people, he is utterly regard 
le(s of what is pointed.at ehiefly in himfelf:— 
But a book, which is not fufpected of any fuch 
tendency, yet brings a parallel cafe with that of 
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the reader, has fometimes the good fortune: to 
ftrike upon the foul, and awaken a needful res 
fle€tion. 

As we fet out with an affurance to the public, 
that we fhould only make it our bufinefs to depre- 
ciate vice, not perfons, and this book in particu 
lar is intended to fet forth the odioufnels of ex- 
pofing characters, we muft defire our readers not 
to fix the cenfure of any thing contained in thefe 
fpeculations on individuals, whom they may ima- 
gine we have in our eyes, but take care to avoid 
that fault in themfelves they are fo ready to ob- 
ferve in others. 

Whatever falls not under the cognizance of a 
court of judicature, fhould be exempt from pri- 
vate cavils; for, in effect, no one, except the ma- 
giftracy, has a right to condemn any but himfelf. 

And yet it may be anfwered, we have crimes 
among us, or follies, which amount almoft to the 
fame thing, which the laws take no notice of; 
and it mult be acknowledged that this objection 
is not without a folid foundation in facts too fla- 
grant to be difputed; but then it muft alfo be ob- 
ferved, that I mean not when the tranfgreffors are 
in public capacities, and take that opportunity to 
opprefs the body of the people; for then every 
one has a right to exclaim, and to cry out for juf- 
tice: but even then I would have the clamour ex- 
tend no farther than the grievance, which, if pub- 
blic, ftands in no need of any repetition of private 
faults. 

I have often thought it ftrange, that in the e- 
le€tion for members of parliament, the common- 
alty, 1 mean the rabble, have fuch an unbridled 
licence for defamation :—if a candidate has, in- 
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deed, in an former feflion, or otherwife by his bes 
haviour, teftified he has not the real good of his 
country at heart ; if he has not ftrenuoufly endeas 
voured to preferve the juft balance of power bes 
tween the prince and the people; if he has accepts 
ed of any bribes either for himfelf or family, 7 
whereby interefts oppofite to the common caufe 
have been upheld; the meaneft man, who has a 
vote, has undoubtedly a right to declare the moe | 
tive which obliges him to refufe it. As to a gens 
tleman being a bad oeconomitt, if he be either a J 
mifer ora fpendthrift, there may be fome reafon 
to believe he will be biafled to any meafures 
which promife an increafe of his ftores, or freth 
fupplies for the fupport of his extravagancies; and 
then, indeed, all the proofs that can be brought of 
his ill management have a right to be thrown in 
his teeth; but I never could find out what the 
errors of the mother, wife, fifter, or daughter of 
fuch a candidate had to do with the affair; yet in 
this cafe the faults of the whole family are blazon- 
ed, as if the poor gentleman was to anfwer for 
the virtue of his whole kindred. 

The cuftom of old Rome, I am told, authorizes } 
this proceeding; I with we followed that renown- | 
ed republic in things more worthy our imitation: | 
as for this, I always thought it a barbarous one, 
and correfpondent with the manners of no nation 
which pretends to be civilized. 

‘I hope I fhall therefore be underftood, that 
when I recommend filence as to the mifcarriages 
of others, 1 mean it only in regard to private life; 
for as to public injuries they may, and undoubt- 
edly ought to be complained of, of whatfoever 
degree the perfon is who offers them, fince a natie 
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on can no otherwife hope redrefs; and toattempt 
to fcreen or protect an offender in this kind, is a 
treafon to the people, ons has no pretence to 
forgivenefs. 

The love of our country claims our firft and 
chiefefl care; and whenever we difcover even the 
moft remote intention of an oppreflion there, 
though it be hatching in the breaft of him who is 
moft dear to us, all partial tendernefs, all private 
friendfhip and obligations, muft give way to ge- 
neral fafety, as Cowley fays in his juftification of 
Brutus. 


Can we ftand by, and fee 

Our mother robb’d, and bound, and ravifh’d be: 
Yet not to her affiftance ftir, 

Pleas’d with the ftrength and beauty of the ravifher! 

Or fhall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancell’d name of friend he bore? 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call? 

Ingrateful Cacfar, who could Rome enthral! 

An act more barbarous and unnatural 

(In th’ exact balance of true virtue try’d) 

Than his fucceffor Nero’s parricide. 


But as difcourfe of national affairs is foreign to 
my prefent purpofe, I fhall take my leave of this 
head, with recommending to the world, efpecially 
thofe of my own fex, good nature and charity, in 
judging the conduct of their neighbours, which is 
the only fure way to preferve their own from cen- 
fure, be it ever fo innocent. 

The letter figned Elifmonda, with the Lady’s 
Revenge, is juft come to hand, with which we are 
extremely delighted, and promife it fhall not fail 
being inferted in our next, time not permitting us 
to give it a place in this. 

E 3 
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BOOK XIV, 


A CCORDING tothe affurance given in our 


Twelfth Book, we fhall begin the entertain. | 
ment for this month with the letter from Clari- | 


bella. 


To the Authors of the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


‘LavieEs, 

* YOU cannot be infenfible how little com- 
§ paflion the woes occafioned by love, find from 
‘ this iron-hearted age; nor how ready every one 
6 is, on the leaft breach of decorum, to cenfure 
* and condemn, without confidering either the 
* force of that paflion, which thofe who are moft 
“upon their guard againft, have not always the 
* power of reftraining, or what particular circum 
* ftances may have concurred to en{nare a young 
* creature into a forgetfulnefs of what fhe owes to 
* herfelf:—her fault alone engrofles the difcourfe 
*‘ and attention of the town, and few there are will 
* take the pains to enquire if any excufes may be 


¢ made for it: all the misfortunes her inadvertency | 


‘ brings upon her are unpitied, and looked upon as 
*a jut punifhment; all her former merit is no 
* more remembered ; and people no longer allow 
‘ her to be poffeffed of any virtues, if once detect- 
* ed in tranfgrefling one. 

‘Tam fure you are too juft not to condemn fuch 
* a proceeding as highly cruel, and alfo too gené- 
* rous, not to make fome allowances for heedlefs 
* youth, when hurried on by an excefs of paffion 
* to things which cooler reafon difapproves, 
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‘ In this confidence I take the liberty to give 
€ you the narrative of an adventure, which tho’ 
© exaétly true in every circumftance, has in it 
‘ fomething equally furprizing with any that the 
¢ moft celebrated romance has prefented to us. 

‘The heroine of it, whom 1 hall diltinguith 
¢ by the name of Aliena, is the daughter of a gene 
‘ tleman defcended of a very antient family, who, 
¢ from father to fon, had, for a long fucceflion of 
“ages, enjoyed an eftate, not inferior to fome of 
¢ the nobility; but by an unhappy attachment, in 
‘his immediate pedeceflor, to the race of the 
‘ Stewarts, was deprived of the greateft part of it; 
¢ and as he had feveral children befides this Ali- 
‘ena, none of them, excepting the eldeft fon, 
* could expect any other fortunes than their edue . 
‘ cation, which he indeed took care fhould be very 
§ liberal. 

* But though his paternal tendernefs feemed e- 
¢ qually divided among them all, and Aliena had 
* no more opportunities of improvement than her 
‘ other fifters, yet did fhe make a much greater 
‘ progrefs in every thing fhe was inftructed in 
* than any of them; and as nature had beftowed 
* on her a much greater fhare of beauty, fo was 
‘alfo her genius more extenfive than that which 
* either one which was elder, and another a year 
‘ younger than herfelf, had to boaft of. 

© In fine, dear ladies, fhe was at fourteen one of 
‘ the moft charming creatures in the world. As 
‘her father lived in London, fhe went frequent- 
‘ly to public places, and thofe diverfions which 
© were too expenfive for the narrownefs of her cir 
* cumftances, were, however, not denied her:— 
‘ the was never without tickets, for the mafque- 
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* rades, ridottoes, operas, concerts, and plays, pre- 
‘ fented to her by her friends, none of whom but 
* thought themfelves happy in her accompanying 
* them to thofe entertainments. 

‘1 was intimately acquainted with her, and 
‘ have often thought her one of the happieft of our 
¢ fex, becaufe, whether it was owing to her good 
© conduct or good fortune, fhe lived without mak- | 
‘ ing any enemies ;—the {weetnefs of her behavi- | 
¢ our charmed all who were witneffes of it; and | 
‘though there are many equally innocent with | 
‘ herfelf, yet fome have a certain fournefs of 
* haughtinefs in their deportment which renders 
* people induftrious to find out fomething to cons 
© demn them; and thofe who think themfelves ine 
* fulted by any airs of that kind are apt enough to 
© conftrue to themfelves, or at leaft reprefent to o- 
© thers, the moft harmlefs aCtions as highly crimi- 
£ nal. 

‘ But Aliena was the darling of all that knew 
‘ her ;—wherever fhe came a general and unfeign- 
‘ed pleafure diffufed itfelf in every face through 
‘the whole company. It is fcarce poflible to fay 
* whether fhe was more admired by the men, or J 
* loved by the women:—a thing wonderful you © 
‘ will own, and what fome people take upon them | 
‘to fay is incompatible, yet fo in reality it was. | 
‘ Dear, fweet, agreeable, entertaining Aliena, 
‘ how | lament the fad reverfe of thy condition! 

* But, ladies, I detain you too long from the 
* promifed narrative; compelled by the refiitlefs 
‘ impulfe of my commiferation for this unfortu- 
* nate creature, 1 have, perhaps, too much en- 
‘ croached upon your patience, and that of your 
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¢ readers, for which I afk pardon of both, and will 
£ now come to the point. 

¢ Among the number of Aliena’s admirers, 
‘ chere was a commander of one of his majelty’s 
‘ fhips, a gentleman of good family, agreeable 
« perfon, and handiome fortune, exciufive of his 
¢ commiflion:—whether he had more the art of 
§ perfwafion than any of his rivals, I will not pre- 
¢ tend to fay, butit is certain, that either his me- 
¢ rit or good fortune rendered every thing he faid 
‘to her more acceptable than the moft courtly 

 addrefles of any. other perfon. 

‘To be brief, the loved him :—his manlle?, 
‘ whatever it was, en{nared her young heart, and 
* the fociety of her dear captain was more prefera- 
¢ ble to her than any other joy the world could give. 

‘1 am very well aflured his pretenfions were on 
¢ an honourable footing, otherwife they had been 
© rejected at the firft; all her acquaintance ex- 
‘ pected every day to hear of the completion of 
‘their wifhes by a happy marriage; when con- 
‘trary to her, and it may be to his expe€tations, 
6 he was ordered to fail for the Weft-Indies, and 
‘ to be flationed there for three years. 

* How terrible a rebuff this was to her deareft 
© hopes any one may judge, and the more fo as he 
‘did not prefs her to complete the marriage be- 
‘ fore his departure:—fhe thought with reafon, 
‘ that if his paflion had been equal to his preten- 
‘fions, he would have rejoiced to have fecured 
‘ her to himfelf; but inflead of that he feemed ra- 
* ther lefs afliduous than he had been, and much 
* more taken up with the vexation of being obliged 
$to be fo long abfent from his native country, 


‘ than from that perfon, whom he had a thoufand 
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* times {worn was infinitely more valuable to him 
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‘than any thing befides, either in that or them ¢ he 
© whole world. ‘he 
*1 will not pretend to be fo well acquainted i ¢ na 

¢ with his thoughts, as to fay pofitively he had ne f 
¢ ver loved her; but 1 believe, you will be of opi. ¢ cc 
© nion with me, that this behaviour was far froma ¢ m 
‘ being the indication of a fincere and ardent pai ¢ tl 
§ fion. 0 
‘ She had too much wit not to perceive thie ‘n 

* flight, but too much tendernefs to refent it as they ‘ 
“ought to have done; and when hetold her, as he § § 
©fometimes vouciilafed to do, that he depended ‘ « 


* on her conftancy, and that he fhould find her at 
* his return with the fame inclinations he left her 
* poflefied of in his favour, the always anfwered, 
‘that it was impoflible for time, abfence, or any 
* other folicitations, ever to prevail on her to call 
* back that heart fhe had given him; and confirm: 
* ed the promife of preferving herfelf entirely for 
* him, with all the imprecations the moft violent 
* and faithful paflion could fuggett. - 

‘ Had there been no poffibility for him to have 
‘implored, nor fhe to have granted ftronger af: 
‘ furances for his future happinefs, he doubtlefs 
‘ mfght, and ought to have been content with 
*thefe; but as there were confent of friends, li- 
‘cenfes and wedding rings eafy to be had, and 
* churches, chapels, and clergymen plenty; no 
* impediment to prevent their being joined for e« 
© ver, how could the dull infenfible entertain one 
‘thought of going away without having firft fet- 
* tled fo material a point. 

‘ But in all the tender interviews that paffed 
* between them, after the arrival of thofe orders, 
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‘ which were to feparate them for fo long a time, 
‘ he never once afked her to marry him; and as 
‘ he made no offers that way, her modefty would 
¢ not fuffer her to be the firft propofer. 

‘ At length the cruel day of taking leave was 
‘come:—never parting had more the thew of 
‘ mournful:—I fay the thew, becaufe I cannot 
‘ think the captain had any real grief at heart: but 
‘on the fide of Aliena it was truly fo; yet did 
‘ not all the expreffed in his prefence come in any 
‘competition with what the fuffered after he was 
‘ gone.—No defcription can any way equalsthi 
‘ diftraction fhe was in; I fhall therefore not@t- 
‘ tempt it, but leave you to judge the caufe by the 
 confequence. 

‘ For fome days fhe fhut herfelf up, gave a loofe 
‘te tears and complainings, and fcarce could be 
‘ prevailed upon to take needful nourifhment:— 
‘her father’s commands, however, and remon- 
‘ {trances, how much this conduct would incur 
‘ the ridicule of the world, at laft made her af- 
‘ fume a more chearful countenance, and fhe con- 
‘ fented to fee company, and appear abroad as u- 
‘fual; but while we all thought her grief was a- 
‘bated, it preyed with greater violence by being 
© reftrained, and infpired her with a refolution to 
‘ facrifice every thing fhe had once valued herfelf 
© upon, rather than continue in the condition the 
* was. 

‘In thort, one day, when fhe was thought to 
‘ be gone ona vifit to one of her acquaintance, 
* the went to a fale-fhop, equipped herfelf in the 
‘habit of a man, or rather boy,-for being very 
‘ fhort, the feemed in that drefs not to exceed 
* twelve or thirteen years of age at molt. 
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‘ Thinking herfelf not fufficiently difguifed es 
‘ ven by this, fhe made her fine flaxen hair be 
© fhaved, and covered her head with a little brown 
‘ wig; which wrought fo great a change in her, 
* that had her own father happened to have met 
‘her, he would not have known her after this 
6 transformation. 
¢ But it was not her intention to run that ha- 
¢ zard, nor had fhe taken all this pains to live con- 
¢ cealed in London;—the always knew fhe loved 
‘ the captain, but knew not tilk now with how 
h violence fhe did fo; or that for the fake 
6 ing near him, the could forego all that ever 
‘ had or ought to have been dear to her. 

¢ I will not detain your attention with any reca- 
¢ pitulation of thofe confli€ts which muft necefla- 
¢ rily rend her bofom, while going about the exe- 
€ cution of a defign, the moft daring fure that ever 
‘woman formed :—you will naturally conceive 
‘ chem, when I acquaint you what it was. 

‘ Not able to fupport life without the prefence 
¢ of him who had her heart, fhe feemed with her 
¢ habit to have thrown off all the fears and mo- 
¢ defty of woman-hood :—the fatal foftnefs of our 
© fex alone remained; and that, guided by the 
¢ di€tates of an ungovernable paflion, made her 
* defpife all dangers, hardfhips, infamy, and even 
¢ death itfelf. ' 

‘She went dire@ly to Gravefend, where her 
“Jover’s thip lay yet at anchor, waiting his arri- 
‘ val, who was gone into the country to take leave 
* of fome relations. This the knew, and refolved, 
© if poflible, to get herfelf entered on board be- 
‘ fore he came, being unwilling he fhould fee her 
‘till they were under fail: not that, as fhe has 
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« fince declared, fhe had any thoughts of difcover< 
¢ ing herfelf to him in cafe he knew her not, but 
‘that if he fhould happen to do fo, fhe might a- 
‘void any arguments he might make ufe of to , 
‘ diffuade her from an enterprize fhe was deter- 
¢ mined to purfue at all events, and even againit 
¢ the inclination of him for whofe fake the under- 
* took it. 

‘She was a great admirer of an old play of 
‘ Beaumont and Fletcher’s, called Philafler; or, 
* Love lies a bleeding :—the charadter of Bellario, 
‘ who, difguifed like a page, followed and waj 
on her beloved prince in all his ivenell 
‘ ftrangely charmed her; and fhe thought, as her 
¢ paflion was equal to that of any woman in the 
¢ world, it would become her to atteft it by a€tions 
¢ equally extravagant; and in the midft of all thofe 
¢ fhocks, with which reafon and modefty at fome 
‘times fhook her heart, felt a pleafure in the 
* thought of attending her dear captain, being al- 
‘ ways about him, doing little fervices for himy 
*and having an opportunity of obferving his be- 
¢ haviour on all occafions. 

* As fhe had often heard the captain talk of his 
* firft lieutenant with a great deal of friendfhip, 
‘ the thought him the moft proper perfon to ad- 
‘drefs; accordingly fhe waited till he came on 
‘ fhore, and went to his lodgings, where, being 
¢ eafily admitted, the told him the had a great in- 
‘ clination to the fea; but as her age and want of 
‘ {kill in the art of navigation rendered her unfit 
‘as yet for any fervice, except that of attending 
* fome or other of the officers, the begged to be 
‘ received in the ftation of a cabbin-boy ;——fhe ad- 
* ded, that the had heard fach extraordinary praifes 
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‘ of the captain’s humanity and gentlenefs to all 
* belonging to him, that fhe had an extreme am. 
¢ bition to attend on him, if fuch a favour might 
© be granted her. 

‘ The lieutenant eyed her attentively all the 
© time fhe was fpeaking, and was feized witha 
* fomething which he had never felt before, and f 
* at that time was far from being able to account 
* for; and this fecret impulfe it was that made 
© him unable to refufe her requeft, though he knew 
* very well that a fufficient number of boys had 

ee already entered; he told her, however, that 

could not give her any affurance of being 
* employed about the captain’s perfon, till he had 
¢ fpoke to him concerning it; but that fince the | 
© feemed fo defirous of it, he would ufe all his 
€intereft with him on that fcore; and added, 
¢ what fhe knew as well as himfelf, that he was 
‘ abfent at that time, but was expected to arrive 
© the fame day. 

* Aliena was highly content with the promife 
©he made her, and doubted not but when fhe 
¢ was once in the fhip with him, fhe fhould find 
© out fome ftratagem or other to make him take 
© notice of her, and alfo to ingratiate herfelf fo 
¢‘ much with him, as to occafion him to take her 
‘ under his own care, even though it fhould be 
* her fate at firft to be placed with any of the in- 
* ferior officers. . 

¢ She thanked the lieutenant a thoufand times 
* over, and was ready to fall at his feet in token 
* of her gratitude; but intreated he would conti- 
© nue his goodnefs fo far as to order her to be put 
¢ on board, left he fhould, in the hurry of his af- 
‘ fairs, forget the promife he had made, and they 
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‘ fhould fail without her. To which heanfwered, 
‘ that the had no need to be under any apprehen- 
‘ fions of that fort, for he fhould fend his fervant 
‘ with her toa houfe where there were feveral boys 
‘of the fame ftation, and he believed much of 
‘ the fame age, and that the long-boat would put 
them all on board that evening. 

‘ This entirely eafed all her fcruples, and the 
* was beginning afreth to teftify the fenfe the had 
¢ of the favour he did her, when fome company 
‘ coming in to vifit the lieutenant, he called his 
‘ man and fent him to conduct her to the houfe he 
‘had mentioned. 

* There fhe found feveral youths ready equipped 
‘ for their voyage, and whofe rough athletic coun- 
‘tenances, and robuft behaviour, became well 
* enough the vocation they had taken upon them, 
‘ but rendered them very unfit companions for the 
* gentle, the delicate Aliena. 

* The difcourfe they had with each other, the 
* oaths they {wore, and the tricks they played by 
‘ way of diverting themfelves, frighted her almoft 
* out of her intention; but fhe was much more 
‘fo when they began to lay their hands on her, 
‘to make one in their boifterous exercifes: the 
* more abafhed and terrified the looked, the more 
‘rade they grew, and pinching her on the ribs 
‘as boys frequently do to one another, one of 
© them found fhe had brealts, and cried with a great 
* oath, that they had got a girl among them:—on 
‘this they were all for being fatisfied, and had 
* doubtlefs treated her with the moft fhocking in- 
* decency, had not her cries brought up the wo- 
‘man of the houfe, who being informed of the 
‘ occafion of the uproar, took Aliena from them, 
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© and was going to carry her into another room, 
in order to learn the truth of this adventure, 
© when the lieutenant entered, and found his new 
§ failor all in tears, and the reft in a loud Jaugh. 
© The caufe of all this was foon explained to 
“him, but the greateft myftery was {till behind, 
© nor did he find it very eafy to come at; for tho” 


* Aliena confeffed to him, and to the landlady, | 


* after they had taken her into a private room, that 
‘fhe was a woman, yet who fhe was, and the 
¢ motive which had induced her to dilguife her- 
6 felf in this manner, fhe feemed determined to 
‘keep from their knowledge, and only begged, 
* that as her defign had mifcarried, by her fex be- 
© ing fo unfortunately difcovered, they would per 
€ mit her to go without making any further en- 
* quiry concerning her. 

* But this requelt the lieutenant would by no 
* means comply with ;—he now no longer won- 
© dered at thofe fecret emotions which had worked 
* about his heart at firft fight of her, and avowed 
€ the force of nature, which is not to be deceived, 
* tho’ the fenfes may, and frequently are. 

* He now indulged the admiration of her beau- 
*ty, much more than he would give himfelf the 
“liberty of doing while he thought her what her 
“habit befpoke her, and looked fo long that he 
* entirely looked away his heart:—he was really 
‘in love with her, but was either afhamed of be- 
‘ing fo for a young creature, whofe virtue and 
‘ difcretion he had no reafon to have a very high 
* idea of, or was awed by that refpe&t which is 
* infeparable from a true affection, from declaring 
*himfelf. ‘To which ever of thefe motives it was, 
*I will not take upon me to determine, but he: 
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‘ was entirely filent on that head, and only told 
‘ her in a gay manner, that as he had entered her 
‘on her earneft defire, he could not confent to 
‘ difcharge her, without knowing fomething more 
‘ of her than that fhe was a woman: ‘ nay, added 
‘he, even of that Iam not quite aflured:—l have 
‘ only the teftimony of two or three boys, who, 
‘in fuch a cafe, are not to be depended upon:— 
‘I think that 1 ought, at leaft, to fatisfy myfelf 
‘jn that point.’ 

‘In {peaking thefe words he offered to pluck 
‘her towards him, and the vile woman of the 
*houfe, who had no regard for any thing but her 
‘ own intereft, in obliging her cuftomers, guefling 
*the lieutenant’s defigns, and perhaps thinking 
‘them worfe than they were in reality, went out 
* of the room and left them together. 

‘ This, indeed, quite overcame all the refolus 
‘tion of Aliena; fhe thought the faw fomething 
‘in the eyes of the lieutenant, that, even more 
‘than his words, threatened her with all a maid 
¢ of honour and condition had to dread; andafter 
‘ having ftruggled with all her might to get loofe 
* of the hold he had taken of her, threw herfelf at 
* his feet, and with a flood of tears, and broken 
‘trembling voice, conjured him to have pity om 
‘her, and fuffer her to depart.—‘ If ever, faid 
¢ fhe, yon were taught to revere virtue in another, 
‘or love the practice of it yourfelf; if you have 
‘ any kindred whofe chaftity is dear to you; for 
‘their fakes, and for your own, commiferate a 
¢ wretched maid, whom chance and her own folly 
‘ alone have thrown into your power.’ 

‘ Thefe words, the emphafis with which they 
‘ were delivered, and the action that accompanied 
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‘them, made the lieutenant, who, as it luckily 
* proved for her, was really a man of honour, 
* fhudder as the fpoke them :—he raifed her from 
¢ the pofture fhe had been in, with more refpect 
¢ than, indeed, confidering allthings, the could in | 
¢ reafon have expeéted; defired fhe would not be 
* under any apprehenfions of his behaviour to her | 
¢ ina manner fhe could not be brought toapprove; | 
© butin return for that felf-denial, he ftill infilted 
€ fhe fhould make him the confidant of the motive 
* which had obliged her to expofe herfelf to the 
* dangers the had done. 

© Alas, fir, anfwered fhe, ftill weeping, as for 
* the dangers you mention, and whieh 1 have but 
“too cruelly experienced, I never had once a 
“thought of them; and as for any I might en- 
“counter from the inclemency of the winds and 
* waves, I defpifed them:—whatever hardfhips I 
* fhould have fuftained in the profeeution of my 
“intended enterprize, would have afforded me 
“ more pleafure than pain, had fate permitted me 
“ to have undergone them concealed ;—nay, death 
* itfelf had been welcome, had it feized me on 
* board that hip my heart was bent to live or die 
“in ;—but endlefs grief and mifery is now my 
* doom, fince denied the laft, the only fatisfaCtion 
¢ this wide world.could give me. 

* Yet pardon me continued fhe, if E cannot 
* let you into the feeret of whom lam, or what 
* induced me tothis ftrange ramble :—let it there- 
« fore content you to know, lam not of the loweft 
“rank of people; that my reputation is not alto- 
* gether my own, fince my family will be fufferers 
* by my fault if known; and alfo, that how much 
* foever my difguifing myfelf in this manner may 
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#fubje&t me to your cenfure, yet my very foul 
¢ fhrinks at difhonour ; and that this ation, which 
‘alone can be alledged againft me, is a greater 
€ difguife to my real principles, than my habit 
‘has been to my fex.’ 

¢ The lieutenant liftened with all the attention 
¢ fhe withed; every fyHable the uttered funk into. 
this foul :—his love, his admiration, his allonifh- 
¢ ment, increafed every moment; but though he 
*began to feel more pure flames for her, than 
¢ thofe he teftified at his firft information the was 
¢ a woman, yet they were too ardent to permit him 
¢ to let her go from him without giving him fome 
¢ probable hopes of ever feeing her more: he gave 
¢a turn indeed to his manner of treating her, yet 
¢ftill gave her to underftand he would not part 
¢ from her, without being made privy to every 
* thing he wifhed to know. 

* To this poor Aliena anfwered little but with 
*tears; and while he continued prefling, the e- 
* vading, a failor came in to acquaint him the cap- 
tain was arrived; on which he haftily took leave, 
* but before he left the houfe, charged the landla- 
* dy, as fhe valued his friendfhip, not to let the 
* feeming boy ftir out of the room. 

‘This Aliena was ignorant of, till imagining 
+herfelf at liberty, fhe was going down ftairs, in 
* order to quit a place where fhe had nothing but 
*ruin to expect; fhe was met by the woman of 
* the houfe, who obliged her to return back, and 
*then locked her into a.room, telling her the muft 
*ftay till the return of the lieutenant. 

* Now had this unfortunate creature full liberty 
* to refle&t on the mifchiefs fhe had brought upon 
* herfelf;—-night came on, amd every moment 
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© came loaden with new horrors:—the lieute- 
¢ nant returned not, but as fhe was in continual 
‘ apprehenfions of him, fhe refolved not to pluck 
¢ off her cloaths, nor éven venture to lie down on 
‘the bed, left the fhould fall into a fleep, and by 
¢ that means be rendered incapable of refifting any 
© violence that might be offered to her. 

¢ All night long did the walk about the cham- 
© ber, in an agony of mind which ftands in need 
© of no defcription, nor can be reached by any :— 
“had the window looked into the ftreet, the 
‘would certainly have jumped out, but being 
© backwards her efcape would have been no far- 
©ther than the yard of the fame houfe, which, 
© as fhe was wholly ignorant of the paflages, left 
* her no room to hope fhe could get through with- 
© out difcovery. 

* A thoufand different ideas rofe in her almoft 
€ diftrated brain:—fhe feared the lieutenant, 
‘and faw no way to avoid him, but by the pro 
* te&tion of the captain, and how to acquaint him 
‘with any thing of what had pafled the knew 
* not ;—at laft the bethought herfelf of attempting 
© to do it even by the lieutenant himfelf; and ac- 
* cordingly when he came, as he did pretty early 
‘in the morning, the faid to him, with all the 
© courage fhe could affume, 

Sir, you infift on knowing who I am, which 
* I am determined to die rather than comply with: 


‘ there is but one way by which you have achance - 


© of gratifying your curiofity :—be the bearer of 


‘a letter from me to your captain:—he knows 


* me, and if he thinks fit, will inform you of every 
6 thing.’ 
‘ The lieutenant on this began to guefs fome~ 
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¢ what of the trath, and agreed to do as the de- 
‘ fired, and immediately called for pen, ink, and 
¢paper for her; which being brought, fhe was 
‘not long writing thefe lines : 


To Capt. 


‘ UNABLE to fupport your abfence, I followed 
¢you in difguife, defirous of no other happinefs 
¢ than to enjoy concealed your fight; an unlucky 
‘accident has difcovered me:—your firft lieute- 
¢ nant, whofe prifoner I now am, can tell you by 
‘what means:—for Heaven’s fake deliver me 
‘from his power, that I may either return to my 
‘ father, if he will receive me after this adventure, 
‘or die with fhame of it in fome obfcure corner 
¢ of the world.’ 


* She fubfcribed no name, nor was there in- 
¢ deed any occafion for doing it to one fo well ac- 
$ quainted with the characters of her hand-writ- 
‘ing; the lieutenant fuffered her to feal it with- 
* out once afking to fee the contents, and gave his 
§ word and honour to deliver it the fame hour in- 
*to the captain’s hands, and bring whatever an- 
* fwer fhould be returned. 

* He now, it is certain, began to fee a good deak 
‘into this extraordinary affair:—he no longer 
* doubted but love of the captain had been the 
‘caufe; but, it is highly probable, imagined alfo 
* that more had paffed between that gentleman and 
‘his fair charge, than they in reality were guilty 
© of. 

¢ The gencrous concern he had for her youth 
* and beauty, however, made him impatient to fee 
* in what manner her lover would receive this bil- 
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let; he.therefore hurried away to his lodgings, 
© where he was ftrangely furprized to find a great 
€ croud of officers, and other people, about the 
¢ door, and on his going up ftairs faw the captain, 
‘and three gentlemen, whom he knew not, en- 
‘ gaged in a very warm difpute.—The caufe of it 
¢ was this. 


‘ The family of Aliena had no fooner miffed | 


© her, than ftri€t fearch was made for her all over 
* the town:—accident at laft difcovered where 
‘ fhe had exchanged her habit, and the difguife 
* the had made choice of, made them naturally 
* conje€ture on what defign fhe was gone; but 
© not being able to imagine that fo young and art- 
* lefs a maid fhould have undertaken an enterprize 
€ of this bold kind, concluded the muft have her 
* advifers and exciters to it: and who but the cap- 


€ tain could they fufpe& of being fo:—they were: 


© therefore affured TA their own mind, that fome 
¢ private correfpondence had been carried on be- 
* tween them fince his pretended taking leave.— 
© Incenfed againft him, as, had their thoughts been 
‘true, they would have had the higheft reafon, 
* they complained of the infult, and obtained am 
€ order to fearch the fhip, and force her from this 
© betrayer of her honour:—to this end, they 
© brought proper officers with them to Gravefend, 
‘and had the afliftance of others belonging to 
® that place. 

‘ Before they proceeded to extremities, how- 
* ever, they went to the captain’s lodging, being 
* told on their arrival he was not yet gone on 
© board.—At firft, the father, an uncle, and a coue 
¢ fin of Aliena’s, who all came down together, res 
£ montftrated to him, in terms tolerably mild, how 
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. ungentleman-like an action it was, to delude a 
‘ young girl of family, and to whom he had made 
‘ an honourable courtfhip, to quit her friends, and 
‘accompa *y him in fo fhameful a manner; but 
‘ finding he denied all they accufed him of, as 
‘ well he might, they began to grow extremely 
‘ rough :—the uncle, who had fome intereft at 
4 the board of admiralty told him he would fhake 
‘his commiflion, and many fuch-like menaces: | 
¢—which the captain knowing his innocence, 
¢ was little able to endure, and their mutual rage 
¢ was expreffing itfelf in the higheft terms, when 
‘ the lieutenant entered. 

‘This gentleman liftened for fome moments 
*to what was faid, without fpeaking, and eafily 
£ perceiving by the repartees on both fides, the 
‘ meaning of what at his firft entrance {eemed fo 
‘ aftonifhing,—* Hold, gentlemen, cried he to 
* the kindred of Aliena, your paffion has tranfpor- 
‘ted you too far, and I dare fay you will hereaf- 
* ter own being guilty of an injuftice you will be 
‘ afhamed of, when once the truth comes to be re 
‘ vealed.—I believe continued he, I am the only 
© perfon capable of clearing up this myftery; but 
‘ before I do fo, beg leave to give a letter to my 
‘ captain, put into my hands this morning, for the 
‘fafe delivery of which | have pawned my ho- 
* nour.’ 

‘ Not only the captain, but thofe who came to 
*accufe him, were furprifed at what he faid; but 
*the former taking the letter haftily out of his 
* hands, and having read it with a great deal of 
“ real amazement, which | have heard them all 
© allow was very vifible in his countenance, walk- 
€ ed feveral times about the room with a confufed 
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« emotions 3—then paufed, then walked and paufed 
‘ again, as if uncertain how he fhould behave in 
‘fuch an exigence, which, it muft be owned, 
« demanded fome deliberation : the father and the 
* uncle of Aliena ftill crying out he muft produce 
‘ the girl, and growing clamorous, {pleen, pettith- 
* nefs, or a value of his own charater more than J 
* for that of the woman he had once pretended to 
* adore, made him throw the letter upon the tae | 
* ble in an abrupt manner, and at the fame time 
* bade them go in fearch of the perfon they came 
© in queft of; adding, that what was wanting in 
* the young lady, was owing to her want of pro» 
¢ per education, rather than to any infinuations or 
€ carfts he had practifed on her. 

‘The father, finding it his daughter’s hand, 
€ read it with a fhock which is not to be exprefled, 
‘and having given it to his brother, cried,— 
‘ Where, — who is the lieutenant, into whofe 
© power my poor unhappy girl has fallen?” 

‘Iam the perfon, faid the lieutenant; and but’ 
*to clear my captain from any imputation of a 
‘ bafe defign, fhould not have fpoke what | now 
‘ find myfelf obliged to do.’ 

* He then related in what manner Aliena came 
* to him, the earneftnefs with which the begged 
© to be entered on board; and in fine, neither o« 
© métted nor added to any thing of the truth. 

* This ftruck the kindred of Aliena into the 
¢ utmoft confufion:—every thing proved the in= 
* nocence, and as even I, dear ladies, who am het 
* friend, muft own, the folly of this unhappy girl; 
‘ and blufhed and hung down their heads, oppref+ 
‘fed with confcious fhame:—the captain pitied 

‘the confternation they were in, and his heart, 
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¢I cannot but think, throbbed for the condition of 
« Aliena:—Come, faid he to his lieutenant, in as 
‘ gay a manner as the circumftance would admit, 
‘Jet us go vifit the lady who it feems is your pri- 
4foner, and fee what ranfom will be demanded 
‘ for her.’ 

¢ The lieutenant made no other anfwer than a 
¢ low bow, and immediately conduted them where 
‘ they found the unfortunate Aliena walking about 
¢the room in her boy’s cloaths, diftracted in her 
‘mind at what reception her lettet would find 
‘from the captain, but little thinking of the new 
¢ guefts who entered her chamber. 

* Oh, dear SPecTaTOoR, think and judge what 
¢ this poor foul mutt feel, at the fight of her lover, 
‘her father, and the neareft of her kindred thus 
$ at once prefented to her :—what might have ex- 
*cufed her to the one, rendered her criminal to 
*the other; norcould the foft impulfe of love co- 
¢incide with what fhe owed to duty, and the des 
* corum of reputation. 

‘ At feeing them thus all together, fhe fell into 
‘ faintings, from which fhe was recovered but to 
¢ relapfe again, and the firft words fhe {poke were, 
*Iam ruined for ever.—You, Sir, faid fhe to her 
‘father, can never, I am fure, forgive the difho- 
‘nour I have brought upon your family:—and 
* you, purfued fhe, turning to the captain, what 
‘can you think of the wretched Aliena! This 
‘ very proof I have given you of my love, the ex- 
* tremeft, the tendereft love that ever heart was 
‘ capable of feeling, even you may cenfure, as not 
‘ confiftent with the prudence and decorum of my 
* fex:—oh wretched !—wretched am I every way, 
* by all defervedly abandoned.’ 
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‘ The condition they faw her in difarmed her 
‘ kindred of great part of the indignation they be. 
* fore had been full of, and hearing the captain 
* teftify abundance of tender concern for the ha- 
* zards to which the had expofed herfelf for his 
‘fake, they withdrew to/a window, and after a 


¢ fhort confultation, defired the captain to go with | 
* them into another room; which requeft he reas | 


*dily complying with, the father of Aliena told 
* him, that as he had courted his daughter, and {9 
‘ far engaged her affections as to be induced by 
¢ them to take a ftep fo contrary to duty and re 
‘ putation, he thought it would become him to fis 
‘lence the reproaches of the world by marrying 
¢ her before he embarked. 

‘ The captain not returning an immediate ans 
‘ fwer to this propofal, gave opportunity to the 
* uncle and coufin of Aliena to fecond what the 
‘ father had faid; and they made ufe of many ar- 
$ guments to convince him, that in honour and 
* confcience he ought not to depart and leave her 
¢ to be expofed to calumny for an action of which 
¢ he had been the fole caufe. 

* To all which, as foonas they had done f{peake 
¢ ing, the captain replied, that he defired no great. 
‘ er happinefs in life than being the hufband of 
© Aliena, provided the duties of his poft had not 
© called him fo fuddenly away: but as he muft 
* not only immediately be fnatched from her arms, 
* but alfo be abfent thence for fo long a time, he 
‘ thought it inconfiftent, either with love or reas 
* fon, to leave her a wife under fuch circumftan- 
* ces:—that if her affe€tion was as well rooted 
¢ as fhe faid it was, fhe would doubtlefs have the 
‘ patience to wait his return; and that if he heard 
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‘nothing on her part, which fhould oblige him 
‘to change the fentiments he at prefent had, he 
‘fhould then himfelf be a petitioner for her 
‘ hand. 

‘On this they told him, he had no reafon to 
‘ fufpeét the fincerity of her love, the had given 
¢ but too fub{tantial a proof of it, by the mad exe 
§ ploit fhe had undertaken. 

‘Do not think me ungrateful, anfwered he, 
‘ haltily, if I fay it is a proof of the violence of it, 
‘which I fee with more grief than fatisfaction; 
‘ becaufe actions of this kind are judged by thofe 
‘ who view them with different eyes, as fomewhat 
‘romantic, and occafion a good deal of idle ridi- 
‘cule among the laughing part of the world:— 
* but, continued he, as conftancy more than vehe- 
* mence of affection is requifite to render the con- 
‘ jugal ftate a happy one, it is time alone can af+ 
‘fure me of felicity with the lady in queftion:— 
‘for which reafon I muft not think of entering in- 
to any bonds of the nature you mention till after 
‘ my return.’ ae 

‘ This anfwer, determinate as it was, did not 
‘ make them give over; but all they urged was 
‘ preaching to the wind, and the more they feem- 
fed to refent his refufal, the more obftinately he 
‘ perfifted in it; and they were obliged to leave 
‘ Gravefend, taking with them the difconfolate 
6 Aliena, no lefs diflatisfied in their minds than 
¢ when they came to it. 

* How changed is now the fate of this young 
lady !—The idol once of her acquaintance, the 
‘ pity now of fome, and the contempt of others! 
§ —The fearch made for her in town after her e- 
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© lopement, made the affair no feeret i—every one 
* talks and judges of it according to their diffe. 
* rent humours; but few there are who put the beft 
* conflruction. — Senfible of this, the rarely ftirs 
* abroad, and at home is treated in a manner quite 
* the reverfe of what fhe was accuftomed to before 
* this accident:—her father and brothers look on 
€ her as a blemith to their family, and her fifters | 
“take every opportunity to reproach her.—The 
* captain has never wrote to her fince he went, 
“ though feveral letters from him have been res 
“ceived by others.—In fine, it is impoflible to 
* paint her fituation fo truly miferable as it is:— 
* all I can fay gives but a faint idea of it; yet fuch 
* as it is, 1 flatter myfelf, will be fufficient to in- 
* duce you to make her innocence as public as 
* poffible, by inferting this faithful account of the 
« whole affair. 

«Iam alfo pretty confident, that the good-na- 
“ture which feems to fparkle through ail your 
* writings, befides the common intereft of our 
* fex, will make you expatiate a little on the un 
* generous proceeding of the captain :—the more 
* honour he may have in other refpects, the lefs 
‘ he is to be exeufed in regard to Aliena; fince it 
* was that very honour which betrayed her into a 
* fatal confidence of his love and fincerity. 

* Had he been pofleffed of a much lefs fhare 
* of paflion for her than he had profeffed, or had 
« the even been indifferent to him, gratitude, me« 
‘thinks, fhould have made him marry her, fince 
* there was no other way to heal the wounds fhe. 
* had given her reputation for his fake. 

* But I will not anticipate your judgments o2 
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‘this head, and after begging pardon for this long 
¢ Jetter, conclude, with afluring you that 
‘lam, Ladies, 
* Your fincere well-wither, 
Red Lyon-Square, * And moft humble fervant,” 
March 245 1745- CLARIBELLA. 


Of all the letters with which the FemaLe 
SpecTATOR has been favoured, none gave us a 
greater mixture of pain and pleafure than this:— 
it is difficult to fay whether the unhappy. ftory it 
contains, or the agreeable manner in which it is, 
related, moft engages our attention; but while we 
do juitice to the hiftorian, and pity the unfortu+ 
nate lady, in whofe caufe the has employed her 
pen, we mutt be wary how we excufe her faults,, 
fo far as to hinder others from being upon their 
guard not to fall into the fame. 

Euphrofine, whofe ftrict adherence to filial du- 
ty, has been taken notice of in one of our former 
lucubrations, cannot tell how to forgive Aliena 
for fo palpable a breach of that, as well as of mo- 
defty, in quitting her father’s houfe, ina manner 
which, indeed, one would imagine the bare 
thought of would ftrike too much of horror inta 
a virtuous mind, to beable to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

It is certain, that nothing can be more aftonifh- 
ing, than that fo young a creature, bred up in the 
firiteft principles of virtue, and endowed with the 
perfections Claribella afcribes to her, could all at 
once throw off every confideration of what fhe 
owed herfelf, her family, and her fex, to expofe 
herfelf to fuch wild hazards, the leaft of which 
was worfe than death. 

G 3 
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To us it feems plain, that how much wit fo« 
ever fhe may be miftrefs of in converfation, fhe is 
altogether incapable of making any folid reficce 
tions:—there muft be a romantic turn in her 
mind, which might have been heightened by read-. 
ing thofe extravagant fictions with which fome 
books abound —This Claribella feems to think 
herfelf,. by her mentioning the fondnefs her fair 
unhappy friend teftified for the character of Bel- 
lario:—as fhe thought it an amiable one, it is not 
therefore'to be wondered at that fhe copied af- 
ter it. 

If poets would confider how great an effec 
their writings have upon the minds of young peo= 
ple, they would furely never paint whatever is am 
error in condu& in too beautiful colours, nor en- 
deavour to excite pity on the flage for thofe ac- 
tions, which every where ele juflly incur both, 
punifhment and contempt; but too many of them, 
as well antient as modern, have feemed to employ 
their whole art in touching the paflions, without. 
any regard to the morals of an audience; as a very. 
judicious Italian author once faid of them, 

Oltramontani non fono velanti delle buone regele 
de modeftia et de prudenza. 

That is, 

*¢ Thofe on the other fide of the mountains,. 
“ make no fcruple of breaking the good laws of 
** modefty and prudence.” 

A gentle, generous, tender foul, we are ready: 
to ailow her, but muft at the fame time fay, that 


{uch a difpofition, where it happens to-be joined: 


with a weak judgment, is extremely dangerous to 
the perfon poffeffed of it, becaufe it often tran- 
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{ports fuch a one to excefles, by which the beit 


virtues may become vices. 

This was evidently the cafe in regard to Aliena: 
—her love for the captain, as his addreffes were 
honourable, was natural, and nothing in it which. 
could arraign her prudence, or her modefty:— 
the grief fhe was under at the necelflity of parting 
with him for fo long a time, and even her foft 
defires of being united to him before-their fepa- 
ration, had fomething amiable in them:—had the 
ftuck there, and preferved. her heart and perfon 
till his return, and he had afterwards. proved un-- 
grateful or incon‘tant to fuch love and fweetnefs, 
no reproaches could have been equal to the crime;. 
but I am forry to fay, that by giving too great a 
loofe: to thofe qualities, which, kept within due 
limits, had been worthy praife and imitation, fhe 
forfeited all pretenfions to the efteem of the man 
fhe loved, as well as of thofe leaft interefted in the 
affair. 

The Femace Spectator mutt not therefore 
be fo far fwayed, either by her own good-nature, 
or the defires of Claribella, as to attempt framing 
any excufe for thofe very errors in condu& which 
eflays are intended only to reform. 

' Neither is it pofible tocomply with the requeft 
of this agreeable correfpondent, in pafling too fe- 
vere a judgment on the captain’s behaviour :—he 
might before this unhappy incident have had a 
very fincere paflion for Aliena, yet prudence might 
fuggeft to. him many inconveniencies attending 
the leaving fo young a wife to herfelf immediate 
ly after marriage:—he imagined, perhaps, that in 
his abfence fhe might be expofed to trials her ex- 
treme youth and inexperience of the world would 
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fail enabling her to bear with that refolution and) 
intrepidity, which her honour, or at leaft her ree 
putation, demanded, and might poflibly reafon 
with himfelf in this nature: ‘lf the tendernefs. 
€ fhe feems to regatd me with has taken any deep 
© root in her foul, and the has really found any 
© thing in me worthy of a ferious affection, fhe will 
¢ doubtlefs preferve herfelf for me till my return: 
¢ for if it be light and wavering, marriage will be 
€ too weak to fix it, and | could with lefs grief fup- 
€ port the inconftancy of a miltrefs than a wife.’ 

Such reflections as thefe, I fay, were very na- 
tural to a thinking man :—marriage is a thing of 
too ferious a nature to be entered into inconfide- 
rately or wantonly, as the very ceremony of it, 
eftablithed in our church, informs us: and thofe 
who rafhly take the facred bonds upon them, are 
in a very great danger of foon growing weary of 
them. 

‘The captain’s love for Aliena therefore might 
not be lefs tender for its being more folid, than 
perhaps the impetuofity of her paflion made her 
with it was:—for my part, | fee no reafon that 
could induce him to counterfeit am inclination, 
which he felt not in reality:—the lady had no 
fortune, he aimed at nothing difhonourable, and 
doubtlefs meant as he had faid, to have made her 
his wife, had not this unexpected feparation hap~ 
pened. 

To this Claribella may probably reply, that 
whatever doubts might have arifen in his mind, 


concerning her conitaney before he took leave of - 


her, the defign the afterwards formed of accompa 
nying him in all his dangers, and: the pains the 
took for the accomplifhment of that enterprize, 
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was a proof that her very life was wrapped up in 
him, and that there was not the leaft likelihood 
fhe ever could be brought to regard any thing in 
competition with him. 

Nobody can, indeed, deny the greatnefs of her 
affection at that time, nor affirm that it would not 
have been as lafting as it was vielent; yet I have 
known fome who have run as extravagant lengths, 
even to their own ruin, for the accomplifhment of 
their wifhes, and no fooner were in poffeffion of 
them, than they repented what they had done, 
and became indifferent, if not worfe, to the perfon 
they but lately idolized. 

Befide, as 1 have taken notice in a former 
SPECTATOR, and every one may be convinced of 
by a very little obfervation, it rarely happens, that 
a perfon fo young as Aliena, can bea judge of her 
own heart, and therefore the captain may very 
well deferve to be excufed for not being able ta 
place fo great a dependence on her prefent tender= 
nefs, as I will not fay but it might in reality have 
demanded. The poet tells us, 


There’s.no fuch thing as conftancy we call,. 
Faith ties not hearts, ’tis inclination all: 

Some wit deform’d, or beauty much decay’d, 
Firft conftancy in love a virtue made: 

From friendfhip they that land-mark did remove, 
And falfely plac’d it on the bounds of love; 


Upon the whole, it is the concurrent opinion 
of our Society, that how much foever the making 
her his wife, under fuch circumftances, might 
have magnified his love, it would have leflened his 
prudence; and had fhe in fo.long an-abfence be- 
haved with more conduct than could be weil ex- 
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with fo much harthnefs, fince nothing fo much 
contributes to give one a diftafte to what has been 
too dear, as to be perpetually teized and reproach- 
ed for it by thofe we live with, and whom it is 
our intereft to keep well with:—I can by no 0- 
ther motive account for, or exeufe the cruelty of 
her brother and fitters, fince it is certain her in- 
nate griefs are a fufficient punifhment for her 
tranfgrefion, without any addition from another 
quarter. 

I would have them, however, be cautious, and 
not try the experiment too far, left they fhould 
drive her to fuch extremes, as would make them 
afterwards repent being the caufe of. 


pected from a woman who had the ftrongeft paf. N 
fions, and had teftified the regarded nothing but me 4¢ 
the gratification of them, the reputation of his ™ 8" 
wifdom, in running fo great a hazard, muft how. kno 
ever have fuffered very much. reg 
‘Thefe reafons oblige us to acquit the captain of pall 
all ingratitude, fo far as relates to the main point; B 
but we cannot do fo, as to his not writing to her: 
—he ought certainly to have taken all the oppor. § ¥° 
tunities which the diftance between them would B 
admit, to confole her under afflictions, which he § 4 
mutt be fenfible were unavoidable in circumftan- § !' 
ces fuch as hers; and that he has not done fo, bl 
looks as if the Gravefend affair had made an al- m 
teration in the fentiments he once had in her fe @ 
vour. : . 
If it has happened thus, as there is too much 

probability it has, the greateft act of friendthip to B 
Aliena, is to wean her as much as poflible from all . 
remembrance of their former loves; and perhaps s 
this is the very reafon that her relations treat her I 
1 
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Numbers of unhappy creatures now groan un- 
der lafting infamy, who, had their fault been for- 
given, and as much as poflible concealed from the 
knowledge of the world, perhaps had, bya future 
regularity of conduct, atoned for the errors of the 
paft, and been as great a comfort to their families, 
as they have fince been a difgrace. 

Inftances of young people who, after the firft 
wound given to their reputation, have thought 
themfelves under no manner of reftraint, andaban- 
doned to all fenfe of fhame, are fo flagrant, that 
J wonder any parent or relation fhould not trem- 
ble at publifhing a fault, which, if concealed, 
might poflibly be the laft; but, if divulged, is, for 
the moft part, but the beginning and prelude to a 
continued feries of vice and ignominy. 

Iam very much afraid the friends of Aliena 
have been too forgetful of this fo neceflary a ma- 
xim:—the furprize and indignation at her elope« 
ment, when they firft difcovered it, hurried them 
perhaps to enquiries, which, though they could 
not be blamed for making, fhould notwithftand- 
ing have been done with all the privacy imagina« 
ble. 

If I miftake their behaviour in this point, I 
heartily afk pardon; but am led into it by Clari- 
bella’s letter, who, by defiring me to infert the 
{tory in vindication of her friend’s innocence, 
gives me reafon to believe it has been but too 
publickly afperfed; for when any thing of that 
nature comes to be the talk of the town, it is al- 
ways fure to appear in its worft colours. As Hu- 
dibras ludicroufly fays, 

‘** Honour is like that gloffy bubble, 

© Which gives philofophers fuch trouble; 
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‘s Whofe leaft part flaw’d, the whole does fly, 



























































“+ And wits are crack’d to find out why.” follc 

I would therefore advife, that Aliena fhould, the 
for the future, be ufed with more gentlenefs; if @ pro 
one may judge of her difpofitions by the expref- 
fions the made ufe of to the lieutenant after the 
difcovery of her fex, fhe is fufficiently afhamed of , 
her folly, and needs no upbraidings to convince ‘ 
her of it:—her condition, in my opinion, now @ ¢ 4, 
requires balfams, not corrofives; for though ill Gis 
ufage may bring her to hate the remembrance of 6 
him, yet that paflion which has fubjected her to sy 
it, may alfo bring her in time to hate every thing é¢ 
elfe, even her own life, and fall into a defpair, 6 
which, I prefume, none of them would with to 
fee. «{ 

The fincerity and good-nature of Claribella ‘| 
can never be too much applauded, and however ey 
partial we may think her in this affair, as the & 





warmth of friendthip can only fway a lady of her 
fine underftanding to be fo, the caufe renders 
the effe rather amiable than the contrary. We 
fhall always receive with pleafure whatever we 
fhall be favoured with from fo agreeable a corref- 
pondent, and with we may find in all thofe who 
are fo happy to enjoy her converfation, the fame 
zeal and generofity, as it is eafy to perceive by 
her manner of writing, her own foul abounds 
with. 

Whether thefe monthly effays anfwer the great 
end propofed by them, of conducing in fome mea-- 
fure to that rectification of manners which this 
age ftands fo much in need of, we cannot yet be 
able to determine; but of this we are certain, by 
the letters we receive, that wit, and the love of 
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virtue are not altogether banifhed the realm: the 
following, as well as many we have already: had 
the pleafure of tranfmitting to the public; is a 
proof of it. 


To the FemaLe SPpectaror. 
“ MapamM, 

¢ AS I perceive you interfperfe your moral res 
‘ fle€tions with fuch adventures as promife either 
‘inftruction or entertainment to your readers, I 
‘take the liberty of inclofing a little narrative, 
§ which I can anfwer is a recent tranfaction, and 
‘the truth of it known to a great many others as 
‘ well as myfelf. 

‘1 thall make no apology for any blunders, in 
‘tile, having drawn it up as well as I could, and 
‘leave the correction and amendment to your 
‘more elegant and judicious pen, which lam 
‘well convinced can fmooth the harfhelt expref- 
‘fion, and extract even gold from the coarfeft 
‘metal. Iam, with the moft perfect admiration 
‘and good withes for your undertaking, 

Mapam, 
Your moft humble fervant, 

Kenfington, And fubfcriber, 
“April 16; 1745. EvisMonDA” 


The LADY’s REVENGE. 


MONG the number of thofe gay gallants; 

who pride themfelves on being diftinguith- 

ed at all public places, none had more reafon to 

boaft of the modifh accomplithments than Zi- 

phranes: hefung, danced; drefitd well ;—had the 

knack of fetting off, to the beft advantage, his fa« 
Vox. Ill. H 
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mily, his fortune, and his perfon;—kriew how td 
traceshis anceftors long before the conqueft; to 
difcover fome particular perfe€tion in every acre 
of his land, and to give all his limbs and features 
fuch geftures as his glafs informed him would be 
moft becoming :—in fhort, he was what we wo. 
men call a very pretty fellow: for as the poet too 
juftly fays of us, 


‘* Our thoughtlefs fex is caught by outward form 
** And empty noile, and loves itfelf in man.” 


As he either found, or thought himfelf admired 
by all the ladies he converfed with, he in return 
feemed to admire them ‘all. Many friendthips 
were broke, and great animofities have arofe on 
the fcore of this Almanzor in love, who triumphs 
ed wherever he came, without giving any of the 


fair contenders for his heart leave to think the had 
the power of entirely fubduing it :—if one feemed 
to have the advantage over him to-day, fhe was 
{ure of yielding it to-morrow to fome other beau- 
ty, who loft it again in her turn:—nay, fome- 
times in the fame hour he would prefs one lady 
by the hand, whifper a foft thing in the ear of an- 
other; look dying on a third, and prefent a love- 
fonnet of his own compofing to a fourth. 

In this manner,did,he divide his fayours, till 
he became acquainted with Barfina, a lady ofa 
good fortune, and very agreeable perfon:—the 
lived moftly in the country, and when the was in 
town kept but little company, and feldom appeat- 
ed in-any public place:—fhe was, indeed, more 
referved than any other I ever knew- in her age 
and citcumftances; and though fhe hadan infinis 
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ty of wit, chofe rather to be thought to have none; 
than to expofe it by {peaking more ‘than’ the 
thought confiftent with that modefty; which the 
fet the higher value upon, as fhe faw ants value 
it fo little. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this charac~ 
ter of referve, as to any other perfedtion in her, 
though few women can boaft greater, that made 
the conqueft of her heart more flattering to the - 
vanity of Ziphranes, than any he had yet gained: 
but be that as it may, he approached her with a 
different kind of homage to what he had ever 
paid to any other woman; and not only gave her 
that proof of his ferious attachment, but alfoa 
much greater, which was this: he entirely gave 
over his gallantries to every former object of them, 
and confined his addreffes to her alone, to the 
aftonifhment of all his acquaintance, who {poke 
of it as a prodigy, and cried, ** Who would have 
“ believed it!—Ziphranes is grown conftant.” 

This change in his behaviour, joined with a 
fecret liking of his perfon, and the fandtion of a 
near relation’s perfuafion, who had introduced 
him to her, and thought they would be a proper 
match for each other, engaged her to receive him 
in quality of a lover: though it was long before 
he could prevail on her to acknowledge the did 
fo, through any other motive, than merely in 
compliance with the requeft of a perfon fo nearly 
allied to her. 

To make trial of his perfeverance, fhe pretend- 
ed bufinefs called her into the country; he begged 
leave to accompany her; but that not being per- 
mitted, he followed to her retirement, took lodg- 
ings .as near as he could, and vifited her every 
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day,. renewing the declarations he had made fy 
town, nor would he return till she had fixed the 
day for coming alfo. 

As the came im the ftage coach, the could not 
prevent him from doing fo too, if the had been af 
fe&ted enough to attempt it: yet could not all his 
afliduity, his vows, his proteftations, meet any fat 
ther reward than the bare acceptance of them. 

By degrees, however, he gained farther on her, 
and got the better of that cruel caution which had 
given him fo much trouble; and the at laft cons 
fefied, that fhe thought him worthy of every thing 
a woman of honour could beftow. 

With what rapture he exprefled himfelf at 
hearing thefe long-wifhed-for words, any one may 
judge, by the pains he had taken to induce her 
to fpeak them.—He had now nothing to do but 
to prefs for the confirmation of his happinefs, and 
in the moft tender terms befeeched her to fettlea 
day for that purpofe; to which fhe bluthing an- 
fwered, he muft depend for that on the gentleman 
who firft brought them acquainted, and had als 
ways been fo much his friend. 

This he feemed very well fatisfied with, as fhe 
doubted not but he would, and as fhe knew the 
perfon fhe mentioned had greatly promoted the 
intereft of his love ; and fhe now began to fet her- 
felf to think ferioufly on marriage, as a ftate the 
should foon enter into.—Some days, however, 
paffed over without her hearing any thing of the 
matter, than that Ziphranes told her, that he had 
been to wait on her coufin, but had not the good 
fortune to meet with him at home. 

Prepoffeffed as she was in favour of this lov- 
er, it feemed little ftrange to her, that the ve 
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hemence of the paffion he profeffed, should not in 
fluence him to watch night and day, for the fight 
ofa perfon to whom fhe referred the grant of what 
he had feemed fo ardently to defire:—befides, the 
very well knew there could have been no difficulty 
in finding him, had the other attempted it in good 
earneft; and this, with the imagination that the 
obferved fomewhat of a lefs tendernefs than ufual 
in his looks and behaviour to her, filled her with 
very perplexing agitations. 

A week was hardly elapfed, fince the made him 
that foft conceflion above-recited, when he fent 
to acquaint her, he was extremely indifpofed with 
a cold, and could not have the pleafure of waiting 
on her. 

This meflage, and the manner in which it was 
delivered, heightened her fufpicions, that fhe had 
deceived herfelf in an opinion either of his love 
or honour: ‘* I am betrayed,” cried fhe, in a good 
deal of agony of fpirit; ** it is owing to the cold- 
 nefs of his own heart, not any the inclemency 

& of the feafon has inflifted on him, that he ab- 
“ fents himfelf.” 

She kept her vexation concealed however, onl 
though her relation had vifited her feveral times 
fince fhe had feen Ziphranes, {Pe never.once men- 
tioned any thing concerning him, till that gen- 
tleman one day, in a gay humour, faid to her, 
* Well, coufin, how thrive my friend’s hopes? 
When are we to fee you a bride?” On which, 
before fhe was aware, fhe cried, *‘ 1 am not the 
* proper perfon to be afked that queftion:—W hag 
does Ziphranes fay?” 

_ “1 cannot expe& that confidence from him, 
* which you fo near a relation deny, an{wered he; 
H 3 
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« but, indeed, I wanted to talk a little ferioufly to : 
s* you on that head: I am afraid there is fome his 
&¢ bruleé between you, for | haye met him two ag 
«or three times, and he ane feems to tha en 
‘¢ than court my company.” wt 
To hear he was abroad at the time he had pre an 
tended ficknefs, and that he had feen the very peta fa 
fon to whom fhe had configned the difpofing of HB dt 





herfelf, without fpeaking any thing to him of the 
affair, was iufficient to have opened the eyes of 4 
woman of much lefs penetration and judgment 
than fhe was:—she was at once convinced of his 
falfehood and ingratitude, and the indignation ¢ 
having been fo bafely impofed upon was about to 
shew itfelf, by telling the whole ftory to her cous 
fin, when fome ladies that inftant coming to vifit 
her prevented it. 

No opportunity offering that night to difbure 
then the inward agony she was inflamed with, by 
reafon her coufin went away before the reft of the 
company took leave, she paffed the .hours till 
morning in a fituation more eafy to be conceived 
than defcribed. 

She would have given the world, had she been 
miftrefs of it, to have been able to have affigned 
fome reafon for fo fudden a change in a perfon, 
whofe love and conftancy she had as many tefti- 
monies of as were in the power of a man to gives 
——the more she reflected on his paft and prefent 
behaviour, the more she was confounded; and 
how far foever he had infinuated himfelf into her 
heart, she fuffered’ yet more from her aftonish« 
ment than she did from her abufed affection. 

The greatnefs of her fpirits, as well as her na« 
tural modefty and referve; would not permit her 
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either to write, or fend to know’ the meaning of 
his abfence; and her coufin not happening to come 
again, she had none on whofe diferetion she could 
enough rely to make a confidante of in an affair, 
which she looked upon as fo shameful to herfelf; 
and endured for three days longer a fufpence more 

info} than the certainty which the’fourth pro« 
duced had the power of inflicting. 

As foon as she rung her bell in the morning, 
her maid brought a letter, which she told her was 
left for her very early, by a fervant belonging to 
Ziphranes. “ Ziphranes!” cried Barfina, with a 
hurry of {pirits which that moment she had not 
command enough over herfelf to be able either to 
repel or to conceal, “ What is ithe can fay?” 


To BARSINA. 


“©SINCE I had laft the honour of waiting on 
you, a propofal of marriage was made to me, 
¢ which F found was very much to my convenience 
‘to accept; and 1 did fo the rather, as I knew 
‘there was too little love on your fide to render 
‘it any difappointment :—I thought myfelf oblige 
fed to acquaint you with it before you heard it 
*from any other hands; and wifh you as happy 
‘with fome more deferving man as 1 hope this 
* morning will make me:—TI fhall always conti- 
‘nue to think of you with the greateft refpe@, 
‘and am, ‘Mapa, 
* Your moft humble, 
* And moft obedient Servant, 
* ZIPHRANES.” 


What she felt on reading this letter, any wo- 
man, who, without love, has the leaft pride or 
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fenfe of refentment, may judge; but as Barfing 
had certainly once a very, great share of regard 
for this perfidious prophaner of the moft ardent 
vows and proteftations, her affliction muft be Vids 
lent indeed, at the firft news of his inconftancy. 

But whatever it was, with her ufual prudence, 
she confined it to her own breaft,.and though that 
day, and feveral fucceeding ones, she heard of nos 
thing but Ziphranes’s marriage, and the wonder 
every, one expreffed at the fuddennels of it, as wel} 
as that it was to.any other than herfelf; yet did 
the fo well ftifle all the emotions of her foul, that 
none could perceive the was the leaft difturbed at 
it. 


His ungenerous behaviour had doubtlefs turned 
her heart entirely againft him:—the foon grew 
to defpife him much more than ever fhe had lov- 
ed; but then the thought how much the had been 


deceived in him, and that he had it in his powes 
to boaft that he had made an impreflion on her, 
gave her the moft poignant anguish. 

In short, all the paffion she now had for him 
was revenge; and in what manner she should in- 
fii& a punishment, in fome meafure proportion- 
able to his crime, took up -her whole thoughts; 
and at laft having hit on one to her mind, was not 
long before she accomplished it. 

She knew he wasaccuftomed to walk every day 
in the Park, and being informed that fince his mar 
riage he continued to do fo, she made it her bufie 
nefs to throw herfelf in his way ; and meeting him 
according to her with, accompanied only with an 
old gentleman, who did not feem to bea perfon of 
very great confequence, fhe went direétly up to 
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him, and told him the defired to fpeak with him, 
on which the other immediately took leave. 

Ziphranes was fo confounded at the fight of her, 
that he was fearce able to return the falutation fhe 
gave him with the complaifance of a gentleman} 
which the perceiving, to add to his mortification, 
told him the did fo; but added, with a great deal 
of feeming gaiety, that he had no reafon to be 
under any manner of concern; for though his 
quitting her for another was extremely cruel, he 
had it in his power to atone, and it was for that 
end fhe came to feek him. 

All this, which he could not but look on as 

taillery, was very furprizing to him from a wo- 
man. of her ferious and referved temper:—and 
his confufion both at that, and meéting her, was 
ftill fo great, that he could not anfwer it in kind 
as he would have done, had he been more maiter 
of himfelf: and it was but with a ftammering 
voice he at laftdrawled out, that he thould rejoice 
to oblige her in any thing he could. 
* What a force has confcious guilt!—how mean, 
how cowardly does a bafe a€tion render one!— 
He who found it eafy to commit the crime, trem- 
bled at the reproaches it deferved. Barfina felt a 
gloomy fatisfa€tion in her mind at the pain he 
was in, but that was little to what her refentment 
demanded ; and it was neceffary to eafe his prefent 
difquiets, in order to have it in her power to in- 
fi& on him others’of a more terrible nature. 

She therefore’ affamed as much foftnefs in her 
eyes and voice, as a perfon, not accuftomed to dif- 
fimulation, could poffibly put on, and with a half 
figh, “ Well, Ziphranes, I accufe you not, faid 
“ fhe: Love F know is an involuntary paflion, and 
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‘ befides I have heard fay there is a fate in marti. 
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* age which is not to be withftood :—I only think was 
“ the long acquaintance we had together ought prez 
“ not to have been fo abruptly broke off :—I might BH difc 
have expeCted you would have taken one tender MM dor 
“ Jeave of me at leaft!” fet 
He was beginning to make fome pitiful excule HB jea 
or other for his behaviour in this point, but the on 
would not fuffer him to.go on:—*¢ Say nothing of J giz 
‘¢ it, interrupted the, what is done is paft recall; de 
“ but if you would have me think you ever meant an 
«¢ me fair, or that all the vows you made were but “ 
“to enfnare and triumph over my artlefs inno. “ 
“ cence, you mult comply with the requeft I now « 
‘* make you, which is to let me fee you once more $ 





‘‘ at my lodgings;—-you may depend on hearing 
** no upbraidings :—lI defire no more than to take 
&¢ a Jait farewel, and if you gratify me in this, which 
«© ] know you will think, and I confefs, is buta 
‘“ whim, I give you a folemn promife never more 
“© to trouble you.” 

Such an invitation, and delivered in this man- 
ner from a mouth, which he had reafon to believe 
would have been filled with expreffions of a vaftly 
different fort, might very well amaze him :—he 
thought her, behaviour, as indeed it was, a litile 
out of nature, and quite the reverfe of that referve 
and perfe&t modefty the had formerly treated him 
with; but to whatever fource this change in her 
was owing, he could not be fo unpolite as to res 
fufe what. the defired of him, and it was agreed 
between them that he fhould breakfaft with her 
the next morning. 

Accordingly he came; fhe received him with 
great civility, but fomewhat more ferious, and 
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more like herfelf than the day before :—chocolate 
was ferved up, and the maid attending while they 
breakfafted, Barfina entertained him only with 
difcourfe on ordinary affairs. — When they had 
done, the ordered a bottle of Cyprus wine to be 
fet on the table, and made a fign to her fervant to 
Jeave the room. 

«Now being alone together fhe filled out two 
glaffes, and prefented one to Ziphranes; but he 
defired to be excufed, telling her he never drank 
any fort of wine in a morning.—** You mutt break 
“ through that cuftom for once, faid the fmiling; 
‘and to engage you to do fo, as well as to thew I 
« have not the leaft animofity to the lady who has 
« {upplanted me in your affection, the toaft thall 
“ be,—Health and happinefs to your bride. This, 
“ {ure you will not offer to refufe.” 

With thefe words fhe put the glafs a fecond 
time into his hand. ‘* Well, madam, anfwered 
“he, it would not become me to difobey you, 
“ fince you fo much infift upon it—I will.do my- 
“ felf the honour to pledge you.” 

' She then drank the above-mentioned health, 
and he having drained his glafs to the fame, ‘*‘ Now 
“Tam fatisfied, cried fhe; though my cruel ftars 
denied me the pleafure of living witli you, we 
 thall die together, at leaft:—I1 drank my happy 
“ rival’s health fincerely, and may the enjoy long 
“life, and many profperous days, if fhe can befo 
“ without Ziphranes; but for a little, a very little 
‘© longer fhall the triumph with him over the for« 
“ faken Barfina. 

“¢ What is it you mean, madam!” faid he ha- 
ftily. ‘That you have drank your bane, anfwer- 
“ ed the; the wine I gave you, and partook of my- 
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« f{elf, was mixed with the moft deadly poifon, nor 
« js it in the power of art to fave the life of either 
* of us. 

* You would not do fo, fure!” cried he, ** What 
« could I do but die, replied the, when your ins 
« conftancy had made life a burden not to be 
« borne? and to have died without you would 
« have been mean and poor, unworthy of my love 
« or my revenge: now both are gratified.” 

It is a queftion whether thefe laft words reached 
his ears, for before she had quite given over {peak- 
ing, he ftarted up and ran out of the room like a 
man diftra&ted, uttering a volly of curfes on her; 
and on himfelf, as he went down the ftairs. 

What effe&t the draught had on Barfina, and 
what kind of refle&tions entered her head, when 
left to think ferioufly on what she had done, the 
reader shall hereafter be informed at full; but we 
muft now follow Ziphranes, who had not the leaft 
inclination to die, and fee how he behaved in a 
fituation fo terrible to him, 

The moment he got within his own doors he 
fent for a phyfician, told him he had f{wallowed 
poifon, and that he had reafon to fear it was of 
the moft mortal kind; though by whom admini« 
ftered, and for what caufe he kept a fecret, not to 
alarm his wife-—Oil was the firft thing judged 


neceflary, great quantities of which he took; but — it 
nothing appearing but what any ftomach thus a< fi 
gitated might difgorge, more powerful emetics h 
were prefcribed; but even thefe had no other ef- 1 
feét than to throw him into fainting fits;—yet low h 
and weak as he was, he continually cried out, ¥ 
“¢ Have I yet evacuated the poifon?” and being § @ 


anfwered in the negative, told the doétor.and a- 
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pothecary that they were ignorant fellows, and he 
~ would have others fent for. 

It was in vain the one affured him that there 
was not in the whole Materia Medica a more ef» 
ficacious medicine than what he had prefcribed; 
or that the other alledged, his fhop afforded the 
very beft drugs in town; he ftill called out for 
better advice, and accordingly two others of the 
fame faculty were fent for. 

. Thefe faid, that it was poflible the poifon might 
be lodged in fome of the fecretory paflages, and 
therefore the former prefcription, which could 
reach no farther than the Prima Via, wanted its 
due effeé&;—that there was a neceflity for the 
whole vifcera to be cleanfed;—that every gland 
muft be deterged ;—all the meanders of the me- 
fentery penetrated ;—not a fibfe, or membrane, e« 
ven to the capillary veffels, but muft fuffer an e- 
vacuation ;—and the whole mafs of nervous fluid 
alfo rarified; and that after all this was over, he 
muft go through a courfe of alteratives, which 
thould pafs with the chile into the fubclavian veing 
in order to purify the blood, and abrade the points 
of any fharp or vifcous particles which the poifon 
might have thrown into it, and were not to be 
eradicated by any other methods. 

‘This, and a great deal more learned cant, which 
it was impoffible for any one not praétifed in phy- 
fic either to underftand or remember, our patient 
liftened to with the utmoft attention, and looking 
on the fecond doétor as an Efculapius, told him, 
he relied upon the great judgment he found he 
was mafter of, and put himfelf wholly under his 
direGtion. 

Glyfters, cathartics, and diaphoretics, in abun- 
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dance were now prefcribed, all which Ziphraneg 
readily fubmitted to, and went through their dif. 
ferent operations with a confummate refignation, 
till, to avoid death, he was brought even to the 
gates of it; and when reduced to fuch a condi- 
tion as not to be able to move a finger, or fpeak 
articulately, it was thought proper, in order not 
to lofe fo good a patient, that fome intermiflion of 
his tortures fhould be permitted, and in their room 
balfamic cordials, and all manner of reftoratives 
adminiftered. 

As youth, and a good conftitution, helped him 
to fuftain the afperity of the firft medicines, fo it 
alfo greatly added to the efficacy of thefe latter 
ones, and he was in a few days able to fit up in 
bed, and take nourithing food pretty frequently, 
though in fmall quantities. 

The fears of his own death diffipated, he be- 
gan to havea curiofity to know what was become 
of Barfina, and accordingly fent privately to ine 
quire after her in the neighbourhood where the 
lived. 

The perfon charged with the truft, brought him 
word that fhe was dead, and had been buried in 
a very private manner about three weeks paft; 
and that fome of thofe he had queftioned con- 
cerning her, fpoke, as if it was whifpered the had 
been guilty of her own death; but as to that they 
could not be pofitive, though they were fo as to her 
deceafe ; and that they faw her coffin put intoa 
hearfe and fix, at five o’clock the very next morn- 
ing after they heard of her death, attended by one 
mourning coach.with only her maid in it, and 
that it was fuppofed they carried her out of town. 
-. This intelligence made him hug himfelf for the 
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precautions hehadtaken, to which alonehethought 
he owed the prefervation of his own life; but then 
at the fame time he thuddered at the reflection 
of the danger he had efcaped. 

He did not, however, enjoy any calm of mild 
but for a fhort while; a friend of his who came 
to vifit him unluckily happened to mention doctor 
Mead’s Treatife on Poifons, which maintaining, 
that there was a pofhibility for the venom to lurk 
in fome parts of the body, for many years after it 
was thought to be entirely expelled, and then 
bréak out with a fiercenefs which no art could fub- 
due, the poor unhappy Ziphranes prefently ima- 
gined that might be his cafe, and could not be at 
seft till he had again confulted his phyfician. 

Few people chufe to argue againft their own 
intereft; Ziphranes had been too liberal of bis fees 
for the doétor to offer any thing in oppofition to 
this tenet; but on the contrary favoured it ob- 
liquely, by afking him if he did not fometimes 
feel little twitches in his head, his back, or about 
his heart? which he anfwered with great concern 
that he did {as indeed it was impoffible he fhould 
not, after the violent operations he had under- 
gone.) ** Alas! alas!” cried the empyric, thaking 
his head, ‘‘thefe are bad fymptoms: you mutt 
“ have more phyfic: I am afraid indeed the ve- 
“ nom is not quite expunged.” And then runon 
a long difcourfe on the nature and fubtilty of fome 
poifons, till he had terrified his patient almoft out 
of his fenfes. 

Whether the fame medicines as were before 
prefcribed, or others of a different kind were now 
adminiftered, I will not pretend to fay; but what- 
ever they were, they brought him into fuch a con- 
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dition that his life was defpaired of; and the does 
tor was obliged indeed to have recourfe to all hig 
art to fave him. 

But not to be too tedious in fo difagreeableg 
part of my ftory, I thall only fay, that fate had 
not yet decreed to call him hence :—he once more 
recovered, and feemed to want only change of air 
to re-eftablith his former health. 

As he was thought too weak to travel fo far 
as his own country feat, which was near a hun 
dred miles from London, lodgings were hired for 
him at a little village called Carfhalton, the air of 
which was judged extremely proper for bis condis 
tion by his doétor, as being neither thick nor too 
pure for one fo much weakened as he had been, 

He foon experienced the good effe& of it, or of 
having entirely left off even the moft palatable 
compofitions of the apothecary’s fhop:—and ina 
few days was able to walk about the gardens, e« 
very morning bringing him an increafe of ftrength, 
appetite and fpirits. 

In fine, he grew in a very finall time fo perfectly 
well, that he was beginning to think of returning 
home, when an odd and furprizing accident hap- 
pened to throw both his mind and body into frefh 
diforders, equal, at leaft, 1 may fay, to any he had 
before experienced. 

He was indulging the pleafing meditations of 
his recovery, one evening, in a fine lane at a 
little diftance from the village, when, as he was 
walking on, he faw a lady dreffed all in white, 
leaning over a gate, that opened into fome fields 
belonging to a gentleman in that part of the coun- 
try:—he thought nothing of his adventure, but 
pafled forward, when, being advanced within twen- 
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ty or thirty paces of the gate, he imagined he be- 
beld the figure of Barfina, her thape, her ftature, 
her face, the very the in every part:—he ftarted 
back and ftopped, all horror and amazement; but 
unwilling to be deceived by fimilitade, fumm 

ed up all his courage, and ftill looked attentive- 
ly, till the obje& of his terror turned full upon 
him, which before it had not, and crying out 
« Ziphranes!” jmmediately vanifhed from his 
fight, or rather his fight forfook his optics, for he 
fell into a {woon the inftant he heard his name 
pronounced, and by a voice fo exatly the fame 
with that of Barfina, that he was certain it could 
proceed from no other than her ghoft. 

Unluckily for him he had gone out this even 
ing entirely alone, which fince his illnefs he had 
never done before; and had not the diligence of 
one of his fervants, who fearing, as the night was 
drawing on, the air might be prejudicial to him, 
made him come in fearch of him, he had proba- 
bly Jain in that condition till fome worfe accident 
had befallen him. 

The fellow feeing him proftrate and motion- 
Jefs, at firft thought him dead, but rubbing his 
temples, and partly raifing him, perceived his 
miftake, and with much ado brought him to him- 
felf; the firft words he {poke feemed ftrangely in- 
coherent, for he talked of nothing but ghofts and 
death, and faid it was not his fault that the killed 
herfelf:—recolleting his fenfes, however, by de- 
grees, he ceafed thefe exclamations, but afked his 
man if he had feen nothing, to which he anfwer- 
ing, that he had not; ‘ No” cried Ziphranes, 
wildly again; ‘* it is only myfelf that both alive 
and dead muft be perfecuted by her.” 
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He was at laft perfuaded to go to his lodgings; 
where he immediately went to bed, but made hig 
fervant fit in the room near his bed-fide, who 
Was amazed to find that inftead of fleeping he 
talked all night to himfelf in fo odda manner, 
that the other believed him delirious, as indeed 
he was; the fright he had fuftained had thrown 
him into a high fever, and the next morning “ 
phyfician was fent for once more. 

In his ravings he difcovered to every body that 
came near him all that had paffled between Bar. 
fina and himfelf, and how, not content with ate 
tempting to poifon, her fpirit had appeared and 
called to him :—nay, fo ftrongly did the remem 
brance of what he had feen work on his diftem. 
pered mind, that he frequently imagined he heard 
her voice crying out to kim, * Ziphranes !” 

In this unhappy fituation let us leave him for 
a while, and return to the authorefs of it, the in- 
jured, but well revenged Barfina. 

After fhe found herfelf forfaken for another, 
at atime when fhe thought herfelf moft fecure 
of her lover’s affe€tions; fhe bewailed not the 
lofs with tears, but bent her whole thoughts on 
gratifying her refentment for the affront:—to 
this end the affeéted to appear fo paflive, neither 
upbraiding his infidelity, nor difcovering any fur- 
prize at it, till fhe prevailed with him, as I have 
already related, tocome to her lodging, when the 
indeed frightened him to fome purpofe. The 
wine fhe gave him was juft as it came from the 
merchant, unmixed with any poifonous drugs; 
byt as the judged, it happened;—confcious he 
deferved all the vengeance fhe could infli& on 
him, he eafily believed the had in reality done as 





fhe faid, and the terrors he was in, which he in 
yain ftréve to conceal under a thew of rage, as 
he went from her, gave her the higheft fatisfac- 
tion. 

She made her kinfman and her maid privy to 
the plot the had laid, and between them they 
found means to get intelligence how he behaved, 
and the cruel operations he fubmitted to, in order 
to get rid of the fuppofed poifon, all which gave 
her a diverfion beyond what can be exprefled. 

Not thinking him yet fufficiently punithed, the 
ordered it to be given out fhe was dead, and to 
firengthen the report, caufed a coffin to be cars 
ried from the houfe the lived in, attended by her 
maid.—The reader knows already the effect this 
ftratagem produced, therefore it would be imper- 
tinent to make a repetition. 

To prevent all poflibility of his being unde- 
ceived, fhe retired to a place where the was not 
at all known, and happened to be near that very 
village where Ziphranes went for the recovery of 
his health. 

Chance in the very choice of her fituation af- 
fifted her revenge, when fhe was beginning to 
grow weary of profecuting it any farther—As 
fhe admitted no company but her coufin, who 
had provided that revels for her, and fometimes 
came down to vifit her; fhe frequently walked 
about the fields belonging to his houfe without 
any body with her; and, as if every thing con- 
curred to favour the undefigned deception, fhe 
happened to have a white loofe robe de chambre 
ony when in one of thofe little excurfions fhe 
faw, and was feen by her perfidious lover. —As 
fhe had not heard he was fo near a neighbour, 
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the unexpected fight of him made her thriek out 
‘¢ Ziphranes!” without any defign of renewing his 
terrors; nor did fhe immediately know the effeg 
it had upon him, for fhe flew back into the houfe 
with all the {peed fhe could, not caring to run the 
hazard of what treatment the might receive from 
him in a folitary place, by way of retort for the 
plagues fhe had given him. 

The next day, however, afforded her fufficient 
matter to have gratified her fpleen had any re: 
mained in her againft a man, now too much her 
contempt to be any longer the object of her hate; 
»—Every one’s mouth was full of the news, that a 
gentleman had feen a fpirit over the gate by the 
lane, and that he was run mad upon it. 

Impoflible was it for her to refrain being mer- 
ry at the firft part of this intelligence; but mean 
and bafe as he was, fhe could not avoid affording 
him fome share of pity as to the laft:—she refolv- 
ed, however, not to give herfelf any farther trou- 
ble concerning him, and having gratified the juft 
refentment she had againft him, even more than 
she had expected to do, returned to town, and 
appeared with all her former ferenity and good- 
humour. 

Though as I have already obferved, she never 
kept a great deal of company, she was yet feen 
by. enough to have it known every where that she 
was alive. 

The whole tranfaction afterwards got wind, 
till it was in the mouths of all her acquaintance; 
thofe who loved Barfina highly approved of the 
method she took to punish his inconftancy, and 
even the friends of Ziphranes could not condemn 
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It was fome time before he could be brought to 
believe what he was told from every quarter, 
and even when his fever left him, and he grew 
perfectly reftored, as to his bodily health, yet 
fill his mind continued in a very difturbed fituas 
tion; and after being with great difficulty con- 
vinced of the truth, the raillery he found himfelf 
treated with wherever he came, on the fubje& of 
poifoning, and having feen a {pirit, fo much four- 
ed his temper, that from being that gay, polite, 
entertaining companion I at firft defcribed him, 
he is now one of the moft morofe ill-natured men 
jn the world. 

Difregarded by his wife, ridiculed by his ace 
quaintance, and uneafy in himfelf, he lives an ex- 
ample of that vengeance which Heaven feldom 
fails to take on perjury and ingratitude; and even 
Barfina, though the inftrument of inflicting it, 
almoft pities his condition, and confeffes the con- 
fequences of her ftratagem are more fevere than 
fhe either withed or intended. 

I heartily with, however, that all women who 
have been abandoned and betrayed by men, either 
through a determined bafenefs, or caprice of na- 
ture, would affume the fpirit fhe did, and rather 
contrive fome means to render the ungrateful lo- 
ver the object of contempt, than themfelves by 
giving way to a fruitlefs grief, which few will 
commiferate, and which greatly adds to the tri- 
umph of the more happy rival, if fhe can be called 
happy, whofe felicity confifts in the poffeflion of 
a heart that has once been falfe, and confequently 
can never be depended upon. 


This fory, for which Elifmonda has the very 
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fincere thanks of all the members of our little fo 
ciety, gave usa double pleafure in the reading, 
not only for the agreeable manner in which it is 
related, but alfo, as we were before acquainted 
with fome part of it from common report, we 
were glad to be informed of the particulars of fo 
extraordinary an adventure, by a perfon, who, it 
is eafy to be feen, was well acquainted with even 
the moft minute of them. 

The force of imagination has employed the pens 
of many learned authors; and indeed there cane 
not be a fubje&t more worthy the confideration of 
a philofophic genius, as it is common to every one, 
and makes a great part of our happinefs or mife. 
ry :—it not only enhances all our pains and pleas 
fures, but is of that prolific nature as to produce, 
from one fingular hint, a thoufand and ten thou- 
fand fubfequent ideas :— it alfo impofes upon out 
fenies, or to {peak more properly, renders them 
fubfervient to its own creative faculty, fo as to 
make us call them in for witnefles to things that 
never were; and we really believe we hear, fee, 
or touch what is moft remote from us, and oftene 
times what is not, nor cannot be in nature. 

It 6 not therefore to be wondered at, that the 
plot contrived, and fo artfully executed by Bar- 
fina, had fuch an effe& on Ziphranes:—a man of 
more folid judgment than.his character denotes, 
might have been deceived, by the fame meansy 
into the horrors he teftified; and alfo, havingonce 
received them, fuffered their diffipation with as 
much difficulty. 

In this refpect, the body difcovers 2 more quick 
fenfation than the mind: —after enduring any 
exquifite torture, fuch as the ftone, gout, {ciatica, 
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and many other perfecutors of the human fyftem, 
the moment the fit is over how does the afflicted 

tfon cry out, in a tranfport of joy, * that he is 
eafed! he is in heaven!” and foon lofes the me 
mory of his former pains:—whereas thofe ago- 
nies that have once invaded the mind are hard to 
be eafed, and when one is even convinced that the 
caufe of them is entirely vanifhed, they flill leave 
a heavy languor on the fpirits, which continues 
fora long time, and fometimes is never wholly 
difperfed. 

The reafon of this is plain; the body being en- 
dued only with fenfitive faculties can fuffer no 
longer than it feels; but the mind, of which me- 
mory is a part, casinot be wholly at reft, till rea- 
fon, which, though fure, is flow in its operation, 
exerts its power to chace all dark ideas thence, 
As old Maffenger fays: 


« My memory, too faithful to its truft, 
“ Brings my paft woes for ever prefent to me.” 


Indeed, when we have once got the better of 
that melancholy which patt ills have left behind, 
and begin to grow thankful for recovered peace, 
we then are doubly happy, and enjoy the prefent 
bleflings with a much higher relith; as after a long 
famine every thing is a delicate. 

But this can only be when the misfortunes we 
have fuftained have not been brought upon us by 
any bafe action of our own, and we have rather 
fuffered thro’ the faults of others than ourfelves; 
then, and never but then, we look back with plea- 
fure on the tempeft we have efcaped, give all dite 
praifes to protecting Heaven, and laudably exult 
in our own good fortune. 
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As for Ziphranes, he can indulge no fuch pleas 
fing meditations; and 1 do not think it at all 
ftrange, either that he fhould fo eafily believe hig 
condition as bad, or even worfe, than it was repres 
fented to him, or that he was fo hard to be convine 
ced that the danger was over, even when thofe a 
bout him found it their intereft it fhould be fo. 

In fine, wherever there is guilt there will be 
fear;—we naturally expect what we are confcious 
we deferve :—fo true are Dryden’s words, 


“ Fear ever argues a degenerate mind.” 


It muft be owned Barfina acted her part admi« 
rably well: yet ftill the firft fcene of this tragi-co- 
medy was only hers; the reft was performed by 
his own apprehenfions, which gave fcope to the 
phyficians to exert their talents for making the 
moft they could of him. r 

In ordinary diftempers, indeed, nothing is more 
frequent than for people to take a load of drugs, 
improperly called medicines, till they deftroy that 
life they are endeavouring to preferve; but in the 
cafe of poifon, the common opinion is, that it mutt 
be immediately expelled, or not at all: and, doubt- 
lefs, to give him one fudden fhock was all the la- 
dy intended by her ftratagem, or could have ex- 
pected from it. It fueceeded, however, ina man+ 
ner, which made not only his guilt, but the mean- 
nefs and cowardice of his mind expofed, fo as to 
render him an object of public contempt; and had 
he even fallen a factifice to the force of his own 
imagination, and the practices of his phyficians, 
I cannot look on Barfina,.but the crime he was 
guilty of, asthe primary occafion of his death; to 
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hich as the did not defign it, fhe could have been 
no more than innocently acceffory. 

1 am glad, notwithftanding, for her fake, that 
it happened otherwife; becaufe had he died in rea- 
lity, [know not but there might have been people 
malicious and cruel enough to have fuggefted that 
the wine the gave him was actually poifoned, and 
that fhe had fecured herfelf by taking an antidote, 
from any effe& the partaking it with him would 
otherwife have produced. 

Had no worfe enfued than barely the fpreading 
about infinuations of this fort, it would have been 
a circumftance very difagreeable to a woman of 
that character we find her in all refpects fo tena- 
cious of preferving. 

I alfo believe, though Elifnronda has been filent 
on that head, that fhe would have repented, even 
to a degree of affliion, what fhe had done, had 
the fhort punifhment fhe intended him proved of 
that fatal confequence it was fo near accomplifh« 
ing. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, that this 
adventure adds one demonftrative proof to the 
numbers which are every day produced, how ready 
we are to judge of every action by its fuccefs :— 
from the greateft down to the moft minute affairs, 
the praife or blame depends on the event :—Hea- 
ven and Fate, which alone fees the fecret fprings 
of every heart, and either forwards or controuls 
our purpofes, can alone determine how far they 
are laudable, or the contrary. 

Hudibras, in his whimfical way, gives us a very 
juft idea of the miitakes the world is guilty of on 
this account: 
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‘¢ Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 
“ Or fureft hand can always hit: 
‘© For whatfoe’er we penetrate, 
«¢ We do but row, we’re fteer’d by fate, 
‘© Which in fuccefs oft’ difinherits, 
‘“¢ For {fpurious caufes, nobleft merits; 
‘* Great actions are not always true fons 
‘* Of great and mighty refolutions : 
“«s Nor do the very beft bring forth 
** Events {till equal to their worth; 
*¢ But fometimes fail, and in their ftead, 
¢ Fortune and cowardice fucceed.” 


We therefore join to congratulate the amiable 
Barfina, for an event which fo abundantly anfwer- 
ed all her purpofes, and at the fame time fecured 
her reputation from cenfure. 

I doubt not, having mentioned the great force of 
imagination, but my readers will expe 1 thould 
fay fomething on fo copious a fubjeét, and endea- 
vour at leaft to difplay what an infinity of happi- 
nefs or mifery we are capable of receiving by it; 
to the end that every one, by the ftrength of rea- 
fon and refle€tion, might either indulge or corre& 
it, fo as to procure the onc, and avoid falling into 
the other ftate. 

But befides that this has hone fo frequently and 
fo well treated on by other hands, that it is fearce 
pofible to add any thing new: every one, who is 
poileffed of common underftanding, muft know 
enough of his own temper as to be fenfible whe- 
ther it inclines him moft to pleafing or to melan- 
choly images; in fine, whether hope or fear be the 
moft prevailing paflion in him; and this know- 
ledge without the help of any rules, or precepts, 
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will make him, unlefs he is very much his own 
enemy indeed, ufe his utmoft endeavour to che- 
rith the one, and diffipate the other. 

It is certain, that on any menace of immediate 
death, the foul catches the alarm; thofe apprehen- 
fions which nature has implanted in every one of 
us, in a more or lefs degree, on the {core of diflo- 
lution, puts all our faculties in a hurry, and we 
have not then the power of exerting our reafon 
in fuch a manner as is neceffary for the dreadful 
occafion:—it is religion, and an abfolute refigna- 
nation to the Divine Will, which can alone fup- 
port us under that fhock :—1 fhall therefore con- 
clude with the words of Horace, as tranflated by 
the late lord Rofcommon: 


“ Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
“ Our fureft guard is innocence; 

. * None knew, till guilt created fear, 
“ What darts, or poifon’d arrows were.” 


The letter figned Philo-Naturae, came yefter- 
day to our publifher; we have juft read it, and 
think ou rfelves obliged to thank the ingenious au- 
thor for the favour he does us in that ufeful eflay, 
more ef{pecially as he propofes to continue a cor- 
refpondence with us on a topic, which, in his a~ 
greeable manner of treating, cannot fail being of 
general fervice. 
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BOOK XV. 


‘ae, there is no account to be given for 
Tafte, is-a maxim we hear commonly re. 
peated ; and that it is fo feldom difputed, is becaufe 
we fee fuch variety of odd whims take place, each 
of which are, by its followers, fupported with ve. 
hemence: but this will be found of no weight 
with any one who takes the pains to diftinguihh 
between that tafte which is guided by the fenfes, 
and that which is purely the effects of the mind, 
—In our food, in our apparel, our equipages, the 
building or furnifhing our houfes, there is doubt. 
lefs a true and falfe tafte; nor is it always that the 
moft fhewy and expenfive merit the greateft ap. 
probation : but all thefe are of {mall moment when 
put in competition with other more effential mit. 
ters, which are equally in our choice; for though 
better judges may find fault with our inelegance 
in thefe particulars, yet we thall not be the lel 
virtuous, nor worfe members of fociety, for bes 
ing miftaken in any or all of them. 

But it is not fo with that kind of tafte which 
flows from thought and refleCtion: by this we 
judge of others, and are judged ourfelves; by this’ 
we merit the efteem or cenfure of the world. The 
character of a fine tafte ftands in need of no ad« 
dition;—it implies whatever is great and valu- 
able, and a bad one every thing that is mean and 
contemptible. 

Many there are who flatter themfelves with be- 
ing poffeffed of this amiable talent in the moft re 
fined degree, and fuch, generally fpeaking, know 
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‘the leaft of it of any people;—they imagine they 
are eminently difplaying it, while in fa& they 
are only following the dictates of fome irregular 
propenfity and caprice.—It is almoft impoffible to 
cure thofe who have gone on for a long time in 
this courfe of felf-deception, becaufe of the re- 
pugnance they have to be convinced they have e- 
yer been in the wrong. 

How much, therefore, does it behove all who 
are intrufted with the government of youth, to 
take the greateft care in forming the yet docile and 
tractable mind in this important point!—In ef- 
feét, nothing can be called a true tafte, that is not 
regulated by reafon, and which does not incline us 
to what will render us better and wifer: for, in- 
deed, thofe two qualities are infeparable; to be good 
isto be wife, in the moft juft fenfe of the word; 
and if we are wife, we cannot fail of being good. ' 

_ They certainly argue extremely wrong, who 
maintain that there ‘are fome tempers fo morofe, 
fo rugged and perverfe, even from their very in- 
fancy, that all efforts to render them obliging, 
foft, or pliable, are entirely thrown away: it was 
always my opinion, that even the moft difagree~ 
able perfon in the world was not fo by nature; 
and I find every day freth reafons to confirm me 
init. It is only ill habits contracted in our youth, 
which, not fufficiently checked by thofe who have 
the power, become rooted in us, and make as it__ 

"were a part of our very foul. 

But an early knowledge of ourfelves and of the 
world, will prevent any ill humours from getting 
the better of us; and, as we rife towards maturi-. 
ty, produce that diftiguifhing power in us, which 
we exprefs by the name of True Tafte: without 
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being tolerably verfed in the firft, we thall neve 
be able to attain to any degree of perfection in 
the latter.—Our underftanding will be but wa 
vering at beft, perhaps be led aftray :—we thall be 
liable either to be dazzled with the luftre of our 
own talents, fo far as to be regardlefs of the merit 
of others; or, depending too much on the firk 
impreflion we may happpen to take, be rendered 
partial or unjuft; frequently condemning what 
is right, and applauding what ought to be cenfurs 
ed.—lIt is from this falfe tafte are derived thofe lit. 
tle affeCtations in behaviour,’ thofe over-delica 
cies, which make us fancy every thing offenfive; 
—from this proceeds the running into fuch ex 
tremes in our liking, or difliking, whatever is pre. 
fented to us; and hence it is that fo many foppes 
ries are efpoufed, while all that would contribute 
to our own happinefs, as well as that of others, 
is in a manner totally neglected. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of pity ow. 
ing to thofe, whofe parents have, either by a mils 
taken indulgence, or a want of knowing better 
themfelves, humoured them in follies they ought 
rather to have corrected: fuch, as I have already 
faid, it is fearce poflible for precept or example to 
reform. The change, if it comes at all, muft be 
wholly from themfelves; and it is little to be ex 
peated, that a perfon, who has been taught to think 
whatever fhe does is becoming, will take the trou- 
ble to examine whether the applaufe the is flatter 
ed with, is really her due. 

A long habitude of any favourite paffion, man- 
ner, or cuftom, requires the utmoft exertion of 
one’s reafon to throw off; the reproofs we have 
from abroad, only ferve to teaze, and fometimes 
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harden us.—How often have 1 heard a perfon, 
when admonithed in the moft friendly and can- 
did manner, of fome grofs foleci(m in behaviour, 
cry out, ** For heaven’s fake, do not preach to me! 
“ jt is in my nature, and | cannot help it.” 

It is this that frequently deters thofe who have 
aright to put a check on our inclinations, from 
making any attempts that way:—they will tell 
you, they cannot approve of fuch or fuch things 
in the perfon they have under their care;—that 
they are forry to fee them untractable, but that 
there is no more a poflibility of changing the tem- 
per, than the features of the face, or the make of 
the body; and this excufe for an indolence which 
is unpardonable, gives a kind of fanétion to half 
the errors we fee daily committed. 

But I muft take the liberty to anfwer, that 
though there is no converting what is really de« 
formed, either by nature, or long cuftom, which 
isin effect the fame thing, into perfect beauty, yet 
if the mind were attended to with the fame care 
as is the body, it might be brought nearer to what 
is lovely :—thofe who are the leaft anxious about 
their perfonal charms, can find means to purify 
their complexions, to take out pimples, freckles, 
and morphew from the tkin:—their glaffes in- 
ftruét them to add foftnefs to their eyes, and 
graces to their {mile; the taylor’s art reforms the 
fhape; and the dancing-mafter the motions of the 
whole frame:—and will not reafon and reflecti- 
on enable us to erafe whatever is a blemifh in the 
mind?—furely they will;—they have it in their 
power, and it is only a firm refolution to call 
them to our aid, and to be wholly guided by them, 
that is wanting to render us worthy of that cha- 
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raGter which we all are ambitious of attaining, 


tho’ for the moft part we purfue it by very wrong 
method s. 

There are three things in which our good of 
bad tafte are chiefly difcoverable; and thefe are, 

ift, In the judgment we give of whatever is 
{ubmitted to it. 

adly, In the diftribution and manner of con. 
ferring favours. 

gdly, In the choice we make of our amufe« 
ments, diverfions, and employments, 

As to the firft; A true tafte will never take 
any thing upon the credit of others :— it will ex. 
amine for itfelf, judge according as it finds, and 
continue firm to its firft fentence; whereas the 
falfe, is wholly governed by prejudice, will cry 
up or depreciate whatever is the mode, and as often 
as that changes, change alfo. 

The one is timid, and flow in cenfuring what 
it cannot approve;—the other is decifive, impe- 
rious, and takes pleafure in condemning. 

The one will never tranfport us beyond our 
fphere, but rather deter us from interfering in 
matters where we have no concern.—The other 
is afluming, and pretends a right to know and to 
regulate the affairs of every one. 

The one is polite, modeft, affable and gentle; 
the other haughty, tenacious, over-bearing, and 
difdainful. 

The one affe&ts to know rather lefs than it 
does; the other infinitely more. 

The fecond diflinétion between the true and 
the falfe tafte is not fo generally obvious as the 
former :—gratitude and felf-intereft will make 
thofe who reap any advantage from our good- 
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will, full of praifes on our diftinguifhed capacity ; 
and thofe who are not admitted to our confidence, 
partake not of our bounties, or any other tefti- 
mony of favour, will, perhaps, with equal injuf- 
tice, rail at our partiality :—it is only fuch, there- 
fore, as are entirely difinterefled, that can judge 
of us in this particular; and to do it with any 
certainty, the charater of the perfon obliged, as 
well as that of the obliger, muft be examined. 

A fine tafte is quick in difcerning merit, where- 
ever it is concealed; is induftrious in rendering 
it confpicuous, and its profeflors happy :—the grofs 
tafte feeks nothing but its own adulation:—the 
flatterer, the fycophant, the time-ferver, without 
birth, parts, integrity, or any one amiable quality, 
is, by a patron of this worthy turn of mind, ca~ 
refled, proteéted, and frequently promoted, even 
to ridiculous heights :—Heaven knows we can look 
into but few places, without being convinced of 
this.—-O, how can perfons of condition, who have 
it fo largely in their power to cherith wit and vir- 
tue, and difcourage vice and folly, pretend to any 
degree of true tafte, while they fuffer the one to 
languifh in obfcurity, perhaps, in all the miferies 
that penury and cold neglect can infli€t; and at 
the fame time reward the other with fmiles and 
benefa&tion!—How many wretches do we fee have 
a feat at the tables, and in the coaches of thofe, 
whofe tables, or kitchens, they are, by birth, edu- 
cation, and behaviour, much more qualified to 
ferve in. 

I know the general excufe is, that creatures, 
fuch as I have defcribed, are only entertained in 
order to make diverfion for the reft of the com- 
pany.—If you afk a nobleman, or a lady of qua: 
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lity, how they can fuffer any thing fo unworthy 
in their prefence, they will prefently anfwer— 
“6s Why, to make me laugh:”—and this ferves ag 
a fuflicient pretence, becaufe in former times, not 
only kings, but great men had their jefters or buf. 


































foons, who were permitted to fay or do almof ing 
any thing; but then our modern lovers of laugh. tot 
ing forget that thofe jefters were always men of tha 
wit, and made ufe of the privilege allowed them wi 
to reprove as well as to divert their patrons; a of 
thing that at prefent would not be at all reliihed, H 
Hiftory is full of many notable admonitions. or 
given by thefe jefters, which had oftentimes more hi 
effe€t on thofe they were intended to reform, than al 
the moft ferious advice coming from any other 
quarter.—Our inimitable Shakefpeare, who was & 
perfectly well verfed in the humour of the age he i 
lived in, and alfo in many paft, before he hada 1 
being, in moft of his plays, introduced a clown or i 
a buffoon, who, under the thew of fimplicity, 


{poke the boldeft and. the wittieft things of any 
perfon in the drama. 

But whether this be the motive which influen- 
ces fome of our great pretenders to fine tafte, in 
the choice of their companions, I appeal to come 
mon obfervation. 

Nor is it only in great things that the true good 
tafte difplays itfelf;—the meaneft acts of charity 
we do are fo many teftimonies of it. A perfon may 
be liberal, even to profufion, but if he makes no 
diftin€&tion in his bounties, he cannot be faid to be 
poffefied of it:—reafon and judgment fhould di- 
re€t compaflion, not only on whom to beftow what 
we have to give, but alfo to beftow it fo as to be of 
real fervice to the unhappy object, Abandoned 
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infancy, decrepid age, the fick, and the prifoner, 
have all an indifputable claim to pity and relief. — 
Thefe will be the firft care of a perfon of true tafte: 
and fuch a one, of what rank foever, will not be 
above examining into the calamities of the implore 
ing wretch, and endeavour to fuit the benefaGtion 
tothe condition. To throw money among a croud 
that hover about our doors, without any regard 
who picks-it up, in my opinion, has fomewhat of 
oftentation in it; and though it may be faid, that 
Heaven beftows its funthine and its refrefhing dews 
onall alike, yet as the moft wealthy here below 
have not the fame inexhauftible fund, true charity 
and true tafte oblige us to be more particular. 
The manner alfo in which we confer favours 
of any kind, whether great or fmall, is a plain 
indication either of our good or bad tafte; and this, 
I may fay, is one of the principal tefts at leaft, 
if we allow good-nature and good-breeding to be 
fome of the requifites of a good tafte, as certainly 
they are.—One may do a very effential kindnefs 
toa friend, yet doit fo as to make him repine at 
the neceflity of being obliged: and ene may order 
it fo, that the {malleft conceffion ia his behalf 
thall be efteemed by him as an infinite favour.— 
There is a peculiar foftnefs in true tafte, which, 
notwithftanding, lofes no part of its dignity, that 
enhances the value of every thing we do, doubles 
the price of every gain, and renders our very re-= 


‘fufals pleafing. 


lam very well aware, that by many of my rea- 
ders, this will be thought going too far, and that 
according to my definition of a good tafte, it ‘is 
morally impoflible for any one to be poffeffed of 
it. But this is an argument which the third pro- 
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pofition I laid down will immediately confute, 
and it may eafily be fhewn, that the choice of ott 
amufements, recreations and employments, is no 
only a proof of having a good tafte, but will alg 
enable thofe to acquire it, who have it not byn» 
ture. 

Wherever we fee a perfon lavith away time ig 
trifles, and fond only of fuch amufements as cay 
be no way improving to the mind, we may becen 
tain, that fuch a one has nota tafte for any thing 
more elegant, and alfo that he never will; becauf 
by the very indulging thofe low and grofs ideas, 
he puts it out of the power of the thinking faculty 
to exert itfelf, and reafon, by degrees, lofes its tix 
tive force:—the mind, as well as body, will grow 
weak and feeble without proper exercife, and be 
come no more than the grave of its own perfec. 
tions. 

But as great an enemy as indolence is to our 
{pirituous part, activity in things unfit is yet much 
more fo:—to be vehement in fupporting any pre. 
judice, whether-imbibed in our infancy, or adopt. 
ed by us in maturity, it matters not;—or, on the 
contrary, to have no fettled opinion of our own, 
‘ut to be continually fluctuating, and efpoufing 
the laft we hear of others,—to be tranfported with 
every new caprice, and inceflantly hurrying from 
one folly to another, foon confounds the beft uns 
derftanding, and makes a kind of chaos i in the 
mind. 

But they who can once refolve to employ them. 
felves in fuch a manner as becomes a perfon of 
fine tafte, however repugnant they may be at firlt, 
will, by — be brought infenfbly to have it 
in reality. 
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It is one very great ftep towards dequiring a 
tafte, to be fenfible of our deficiencies that 
way; it will at leaft prevent us from doing thofe 
things which would difcover us to have one emi- 
nently bad.—It is therefore the bufinefs of us all 
to¢xamine our own hearts:—by this means we 
may know how to conceal, if not retify, thofe 
propenfities, which are oppofite to reafon. But I 
again repeat it as my firm opinion, that whoever 
has fortitude enough to forbear putting into action 
avitious inclination for any time, will at laft be 
able to conquer that inclination, and become vir- 
tuous out of choice as well as principle. 

But as ill cuftoms are fo difficult to be worn 
off, and it muft coft the perfon who endeavours 
by the force of reflection to get the better of them, 
many a fevere pang before the work can be accom- 
plithed; it is the utmoft cruelty in parents and go- 
vernors, to neglect accuftoming us betimes to love 
and revere thofe things, which it will become us 
topractife in our riper years. 

Curiofity is the firft and moft natural paflion of 
the human foul: we no fooner begin to think, 
than we difcover an eagernefs of knowledge; and 
on the direétion and well management of this, de~ 
perid, in a great meafure, the praifes we hereafter 
may deferve :—if, therefore, a wrong turn be gi- 
ven to it, if we are allowed only to pry into fuch 
things as had better be for ever unknown to us, 
it is no wonder that we fhould be devoted to va- 
nity and trifles our whole lives. 

If we become early connoiffeurs in the mode, 
can make {mart remarks on the drefs of every one 
we fee at the ball, the court, the opera, or any O- 
ther public place, take fo much delight in hearing 
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and reporting every little accident that happens 
in families we are acquainted with,—how much 
more pleafure fhould we find in examining the 
various and beautiful habits with which nature 
clothes thofe plants and flowers which adorn our 
gardens, and in making ourfelves acquainted with 
thofe greatand wonderful events which hiftory pre. 
fents us with, and the yet more furprizing adven. 
tures, dangers, efcapes,and hardfhips, which books 
of voyages and travels afford! 

Thefe are entertainments which we may partake 
while in our hanging-fleeves; and though we 
fhould run them over never fo curforily, as chile 
dren are apt to do, they would ftill prepare the 
mind for more folid refle€tions afterwards; they 
could not fail of enlarging the ideas, informing 
the underftanding, and above all, of infpiring in 
us a love and reverence for the great Author, Di- 
rector, and fole Difpofer of every, thing in m- 
ture. | 

By beginning to pafs our time in this manner, 
we fhall prevent all thofe unruly and diforderly 
paffions from getting the better of us, which after- 
ward coft fo much labour to fupprefs, and are of 
fuch ill confequence if indulged. 

We fhall become acquainted with the world be- 
fore we have any thing to do with it, and know 
how to regulate our conduét, fo as neither to give 
offence to others, nor be in danger of receiving 
any ourfelves. 

We fhall be enabled to prize every thing ace 
cording to its real value, and be entirely free from 
all prejudice and partial attachments. 

In fine, we thall be poffeffed of all thofe ufeful 
and agreeable talents, which in their affemblage 
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compofe what may juftly be called the true fine 
tate; for though many people are fo unhappy as to 
degenerate from a religious education, and putin 
practice the reverfe of every thing they have been 
taught; yet I am apt to believe it is becaufe the 
precepts of piety and virtue have been inculcated 
jna rough and indelicate manner.—It is not every 
one has the art of rendering inftruction pleafing; 
befides, as youth is naturally head{trong, and fub- 
mits to conftraint but with pain, it feldom retains 
what is impofed upon it; thofe rules are fure there- 
foreto make the deepeft imprefhion which are not 
laid down to us as fuch, but difguifed under the 
thew of amufements and recreation:—it is only 
then we love them, and purfue with eagernefs what 
otherwife we fhould hate and avoid, as much as 
poflible, the thought of. 

I am very certain the moft profitable parts of 
learning may be attained by fuch means as would 
afford us as much delight, while in the ftudy of 
‘them, as honour in the acquifition. 

But I hall poftpone what I have to fay farther 
on this head, in order to oblige my readers with 
that ingenious letter which my laft gave the pros 
mife of, and which our fociety takes a particular 
pleafure in publifhing; as it agrees fo exactly with 
our own fentiments, and what we would with to 
fay ourfelves upon the fame occafion. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


« Mapam, 

* AS it is very evident thofe monthly effays, 
‘with which you oblige the public, are calculated 
‘for no other-end than the improvement of the 
* morals and manners of an age, which ftands in 
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* the utmoft need of fo agreeable a monitor; | flat. 

“ter myfelf you will pardon my offering youa § ‘® 

‘ fmall hint, whereby they may be rendered yet ‘fe 

* more effe€tual for the accomplifhment of folay — '" 

* dable an undertaking. ‘a 
‘ Your predeceffor, the never too-much-admir. ‘N 

* ed Speftator, ufed frequently to adapt his lueu. * 





‘ brations to the feafons of the year; and I am of 
‘ opinion his thought in it was extremely juft, be. 
* caufe we are much more fenfibly affe€ted with 
‘ what is faid on things which are that moment 
‘ prefent to us, than we can be with any thing 
§ paft, or to come. 

‘London, madam, is now growing a perfed 
* wildernefs:—the play,—the opera,—the maf 
 querade, and ball, no longer attract the atten- 
* tion of the gay and polite world:—fcenes pen- 
¢ cilled by Heaven’s own hand begin, in this beau- 
* teous month, to be difplayed, and every one ha 
© {tens to partake the charms of a rural life. 

‘ Thofe hurrying pleafures that fo lately feem- 
¢ ed to monopolize our time, and every bufy care, 
¢ from which the greateft are not wholly exempt, 
© left all behind, what advantage might not the 
¢ mind receive amidft that variety of amufements 
‘ the country affords, did we contemplate nature 
¢as we ought! But if we curforily pafs them o- 
¢ ver, and enjoy without attention the rich regale 
¢ prepared for every fenfe, we deprive ourfelves of 
‘ the greateft, nobleft fatisfa€tion, and contradi& 
¢ the purpofe of the all-beneficent Beftower. 

“It is not enough, that we behold thofe fields, 
¢ meadows, and paftures, which but a few months 
¢ paft appeared a dreary wafte, now plentifully 
¢ ftored with food for man and beaft:—thofe gar- 
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‘dens, fo lately deftitute of every ornament, fave 
‘only here and there a folitary yew, perhaps, or 
‘ cyprefs, that ftood nodding over the naked plots, 
‘now clad in colours which no art can imitate, 
tand even furpafling the celeftial bow; nor that 
¢we {mell the odours of ten thoufand different 
‘flowers gently wafted to us by the ambient air; 
¢—nor that the tafte is gratified with the lufci- 
‘ ous ftraw-berry, the bluhing cherry, the refreth- 
ting fallad, and all thofe early products of the 
‘ufeful olitory;—nor that our ravifhed ears are 
‘from every grove faluted with notes more me- 
‘Jodious than thofe of Handel or Bononcini, 
¢ though warbled through the throat of Farinelli 
‘or Curaoni; nor even is it enough that we have 
¢ gratitude to acknowledge and be thankful for the 
‘ bleflings which every where furround us;—there 
¢ js ftill a fomething wanting to render our feli- 
‘city compleat, a fomething, which, though in 
‘ the gift of Heaven, yet as we are furnifhed with 
‘the means of enjoying it in ourfeives, it there- 
‘ fore depends wholly on ourfelves. 

, © You will eafily conceive, madam, I mean the 
* ftudy of Natural Philofophy; but, though coti- 
‘ templation on any thing may be called a itudy in 
amore or lefs degree, 1 would not be thought to 
‘recommend to the ladies (for whofe ufe 1 take 
$ your lucubrations to be chiefly intended) that 
‘fevere and abftrufe part which would rob them 
of any portion of their gaiety ;—on the contra- 
‘ry, 1 would not advife them to fill their heads 
‘ with the propofitions of an Aldrovandus, a Mal- 
‘ branche, or a Newton,—the ideas of thofe great 
‘ men are not fuited to every capacity ;—they re- 
§ quire a depth of learning, a ftrength of judg- 
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* ment, and a length of time to be ranged and dj. 
‘ gefted, fo as to render them either pleafing of 
® beneficial. 

* Not that I prefume to deny, but that there 
are fome ladies every way qualified for the moft 
* arduous labour of the brain; but then I fhall find 
¢ little forgivenefs from my own fex to perfuade 
‘ thofe enliveners of fociety to any thing which 
* would deprive us of their company for any long 
¢ time. 

* No, no, Iam not fo great an enemy to myfelf; 
¢ —what I mean by the ftudy of natural philofo. 
* phy, is only fo much as nature herfelf teaches, 
* and every one’s curiofity, if indulged, would ex. 
€ cite a defire to be inftructed in. 

© Methinks, I would not have them, when the 
* uncommon beauty of any plant ftrikes the eye, 
* content themfelves with admiring its fuperficial 
* perfections, but pafs from thence to the reflection 
¢ with what wonderful fertility it is endowed, and 
* what numbers in another feafon will be produced 
* from its prolific and felf-generating feed :—even 
‘the moft common, which fprings beneath their 
‘ feet as they are walking, has in it fome particulat 
‘ virtue, which it would not be unbecoming them 
* to be acquainted with; if they do not all contri- 
‘ bute immediately to our nourifhment, or to the 
* cure of thofe difeafes to which mankind are in- 
‘ cident, they at leaft ferve for fubfiftence to many 
* animals, and even infects, to whom we owea 
* great deal. 

‘ We cannot walk, or throw our eyes abroad, 
‘ without feeing ten thoufand and ten thoufand 
‘living creatures, all curious ‘in their kind, all 
* created for our ufe, and which no lefs teftify the 
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salmighty Wifdom and Goodnefs, than the great- 
‘eft and moft noble of his works. 

¢ Even thofe worms which appear moft defpi- 
‘cable in our eyes, if examined into, will excite 
¢ our admiration :—to fee how in thofe little crea- 
‘tures bodies are cafed in bodies:—bow, when 
‘one form grows withered and decayed, the hap- 
‘ py infect has another in referve, and, thaking 
‘ off the old, appears again in all the frefhnefs and 
vigour of youth:—What would a certain lady, 
‘ often taken notice of in your eflays, and many o- 
‘ ther antiquated beauties, give, had they the fame 
‘ power? 

‘Can there be a more agreeable amufement, 
‘than to obferve how thofe flying infects, which 
‘ are moft pleafing to the eye, {pring from fuch as 
‘but a few days paft crawled upon the earth? 
‘We admire the beauty of the gaudy butterfly, 
‘but reflect not how it rifes from the groveling 
‘caterpillar; nor how that worm, after having 
‘ changed its fkin feveral times, takes a different 
‘thape, aflumes wings painted in that gorgeous 
‘manner, and fkims over the tops of thofe tall 
‘trees, whofe branches he before afcended but 
‘with difficulty and length of time. 

* There is fomething extremely curious and 
* well worthy obfervation in the death and refur- 
* rection of thefe infeéts:—if you put one of them 
‘into a box, with fmall holes at the top to let in 
‘air, and take care to fupply them with leaves 
‘ proper for their fultenance, you will perceive 
‘that after a certain time they will ceafe to eat, 
‘and begin to build themfelves a kind of fepul- 
‘chre. As there are various forts of caterpillars, 
* they have various ways of making this inclofure, 
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* but all in general complete it by a certain clue 
¢ out of their own bowels, which, by their mans 
© ner of {pinning and winding it round their bo. 
© dies, becomes a hard confiftence, and the head, 
¢ paws and hairy fkin, being worked into it, form 
¢ a kind of fhell, which enclofes the embryo of the 
* butterfly; this fhell is by the learned calleda 
© Cryfalis. It lies wholly inanimate the whole 
* winter, and in the beginning of the fummer 
* burfts at one end and difcovers the butterfly, 
© which, having fluttered about, and enjoyed itfelf 
* for the feafon, lays its eggs for the produce of a 
© new generation of caterpillars. 

‘ This, the ladies who keep filk-worms, which 
¢ are indeed of the fame nature, though more ules 
* ful and beautiful, are no ftrangers to :—they will 
© tell you, thofe pretty creatures, from whofe bow. 
¢ els fo much finery is derived, after having finifh- 
6 ed their work, ere€t themfelves little tombs, fuch 
© as I have mentioned, and then revive in butters 
‘ flies, in order to propagate their fpecies. 

6 But all thofe curiofities, which are difcoverable 
* by the naked eye, are infinitely fhort of thofe be. 
* yond it; nature has not given our fight the power 
* of difcerning the wonders of the minute creation; 
‘ —art, therefore, muft fupply that deficiency:— 
* there are microfeopes, which will thew us fuch 
* magnificent apparel, and fuch delicate trimming 
* about the fmalleit infeéts, as would difgrace the 
© fplendor of a birth-day :—feveral of them are a 
* dorned with crowns upon their heads, have their 
© wings fringed with colours of the moft lively dye, 
‘and their coats embroidered with purple and 
‘ with gold.—Even the common fly, black as it 
§ is, is not without its beauties, whether you con- 
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‘ fider the ftruCture of its frame, the curious glaz- 
ting of its tranfparent wings, or the workman- 
| ¢thip round the edges of them :—but above all, 
tthe eyes deferve attention:—they are like two 
half moons encompaffing the head, both which 
‘are full of an infinite number of {mall eyes, 
‘which -at once penetrate above, below, on each 
‘ fide, and behind, thereby fully gratifying the 
‘curiofity of the creature, if that term may be al- 
‘lowed to infeéts, and enabling it to defend itfelf 
‘from any threatening danger. 

* The glaffes which afford us fo much fatisfac- 
‘tion are as portable as a {nuff-box, and I am fur- 
* prized the ladies do not make more ufe of them 
fin the little excurfions they make in the fields, 
§ meadows, and gardens. 

‘There is indeed no part of this terreftrial | 
‘globe, but what affords an infinite variety of 
‘living creatures, which, though not regarded, 
‘or even not difcernable, as to pafs by, or, per- 
‘ haps, tread over them, would very much enlarge 
‘our underftanding, as well as give a prefent a- 
* greeable amufement, if viewed ditlintly through 
‘one of thofe magnifiers. 

* Every body has heard of the ant; its oecono- 
‘my, its induftry, and its wonderful forefight, 
* have employed the pens of many learned authors. 
‘Iam therefore furprized that fuch numbers of 
* people can trample over the little mounds they 
‘ with indefatigable labour throw up in the earth, 
* without a defire of examining how and by what 
* means they ‘are enabled to effeét it, and for what 
‘ purpofes they take all this pains. 

‘ Man, when he would erect or pluck down a 
* building, when he would furrow or make plain 
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*the earth,—or, in fine, do any thing for hiy 
* pleafure, convenience, or defence, is fupplied by 
‘art with tools and inftruments proper for the 
* defign he undertakes; but the ant is indebted tp 
nature alone for all the helps it enjoys:—thefe 
¢ creatures are incafed in a coat perfectly refem. 
¢ bling that of mail, and by this are defended from 
“any hurt their tender bodies would receive from 
* a too great weight of earth falling upon them; 
‘—they have claws which they can extend 
* whenever they pleafe, and withal fo tharp, that 
* they will faften into any thing ;—they have two 
‘horns before, and as many behind, and thefe 
‘ ferve as ears to give them intelligence of every 
‘ thing;—they have little trunks or probofcifes, 
‘ which penetrate into the hardeft earth, and a 
‘ kind of faw to each leg, that by conftant work. 
‘ ing enlarges the cavity; and, as feveral thous 
* fands work together, they foon build themfelves 
* {ubterraneous manfions, into which they run on 
* the appearance of any danger, and make the ree 
‘ pofitory of their winter ftores; here alfo they 
‘lay their eggs, breed up their young, and take 
€ repofe after their long fatigues. 

‘ Their fagacity, as well as the order they pre- 
‘ ferve in every thing, is thus finely expreffed by 
* Mr Dryden, in the tranflation of Virgil. 

























































* Thus in battalia march embody’d ants, 

* Fearful of winter, and of future wants; 

* 'T” invade the corn, and to their cells convey 

* The plunder’d forage of their yellow prey. 

* The fable troops along the narrow tracks, 

* Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs: 
* Some fet their fhoulders to the pond’rous grain : 























* Some guard the fpoil, fome lath the lagging train: 
* All ply their different tatks, and equal toil fuftain. 
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‘All the ancient poets were full of the virtues 
tof thofe little infe&ts. Horace, as englifhed by 
‘our famous Cowley, fays of them: 







4 The little drudge does trot about and fweat, 
‘ Nor will he ftraight devour all he can get ; 

¢ But in his temperate mouth carries it home : 

4 A ftock for winter which he knows muft come.’ 







«But if the ants with fo much juftice claim 
‘our admiration, what fhall we think of the bees? 
*—Thofe who have been curious enough to pre« 
pare for them a glafs hive, will tell you fuch 
‘wonders of their oeconomy, order, and policy, 
‘as might render them patterns for the beft regu- 
“lated government. 

‘ We could not, indeed, do better than to be- 
‘come their imitators, fince what we call inftiné& 
‘in them is, in faét, the immediate direétion of 
‘Divine Providence, which impels them with a 
‘ reftlefs force, to do all thofe things which are 
*neceflary for the common good of their whole 
‘community, as well as that of each particular 
¢ individual :—it has furnifhed them with arms 
‘ offenfive and defenfive; it has given them bags 
to contain and carry home the food they labour 
‘for, and alfo for that poifonous juice which they 
* fo eafily dart out on their aflailant; but then they 
‘never exercife that power without being firft at- 
‘ tacked. 

“On man the Almighty Wifdom has beftowed 
‘ reafon that fovereign power, as the poet fays, of 
‘ knowing right from wrong; but, when we find 
‘it is in danger of being led aftray by the influ- 
* ence of ill paflions, as it too often is, let us have 
 recourfe to the bees, and reflect that it is our 
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¢ duty, and befits the dignity of our nature, todo 6Y 
* thofe things by our own choice, which they do Bf «dam 
* by an unavoidable impulfe :—ambition, luft,and BF cpot 
* avarice, thofe fiends that perfecute and lay wate & «Jed 
‘half the human fpecies, pervert the beauteous § ¢ pol 
‘order of Nature, and render all her works a & care 
‘ chaos, would then be banifhed from among ys, any 
‘and this great hive, the world, enjoy the fame § «am 
‘ tranquility we behold in the repofitory of thole-& ¢ joy 
‘happy infects. ‘tai 

* But | forget that it is to Your female readers B ¢ th 
€Laddrefs myfelf, none of whom I can fufped & ¢ th 
© of being the author of any of thofe mifchiels ‘ 
‘ which happen in the world; except thofe few & ¢ay 
* whofe lot it is to become fovercign princefles; & «th 
* then indeed it is not to be greatly wondered at, B ¢at 
‘if they throw off all womanhood, defpife the «ai 
‘ foftnefs of their fex, can behold whole provine & ¢ y 
‘ces depopulated, and, for the fake of the falfe & ¢, 
* glory, which is too often the appendix of royale B ¢¢ 
‘ ty, rejoice and fatten in the blood of flaughtered B ¢ 





* millions. Such was Semiramis, defcendant of 
‘ the ficft tyrant and oppreffor of the earth, Nim- 
‘rod: fuch was ‘Thomyris of Scythia, and fuch, 
‘I grieve to fay, may even in this age be found: 
¢—yet all the fair fex who have worn crowns, 
‘have not been fo;—England can boaft of two 
‘ glorious princefles, who preferred the works of 
© mercy to the charms of conqueft :—Elizabeth, 
* of immortal memory, had the happy art of ren- 
‘ dering herfelf formidable to her enemies with« 
* out bloodthed; and her Jate majefty queen Anne 
* rejoiced more in putting an end to a long, though 
* fuccefsful war, than ever the did in all the vic- 
* tories gained by her arms. 
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You will pardon this fhort digreffion, ma- 
‘dam; a fudden thought, which came, I know 
tnot how, into my head, inforced it from me, and 
‘Jed me into a fubject very foreign to my pur- 
‘ pofe.—I was going to obferve, that though there 
tare but few ladies, who, I may fuppofe, can have 
‘any occafion to regulate their paffions by the ex- 
‘ample of the moderate bees; yet thofe who are 
‘lovers of oeconomy and temperance will cer- 
‘tainly be pleafed to perceive the occupation of 
‘thefe animals delightful, though toilfome to 
§ themfelves, and fo full of utility to us. 

‘Their magazines of wax and honey ought, 
Sand I think cannot but intereft us in favour of 
‘thofe from whom we receive fuch benefits, and 
‘at the fame time infpire us with the moit ex- 
falted love, reverence, and gratitude to the Di- 
‘vine Goodnefs, which created us fo many flaves, 
‘and which alfo feeds, cloaths and inftruéts them 
‘to work for us, and for us alone, while we fit 
fat cafe, and enjoy the fruits of their labours 
‘without care and without expence. 

‘ The contemplation therefore on the works of 
‘nature affords us not only a moft pleafing a- 
* mufement, but it is the beft lefion of inftruction 
‘we can read, whether it be applied to the im- 
‘ provengent of our divine or moral virtues. 

It alfo affords matter for agreeable converfa- 
‘tion, efpecially for the tadies, who cannot al- 
‘ways be furnifhed with difcourfe on the article 
‘of drefs, or the repetition of what fine things 
‘have been faid to them by their admirers; but 
‘here they never can want matter:—new fub- 
‘ jects of aftoniihment will every day,-every hour, 
‘ftart up before them, and thofe of the greateft 
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‘ yolubility will much fooner want words than § ‘kn 
* occafions to make ufe of them. ‘in 

‘ As ladies frequently walk out in the coun fel! 
‘ in little troops, if every one of them would take $: 
‘ with hera magnifying glafs, what a pretty emu. & ‘#4 
* Jation there would be among them, to make § '¢ 
‘ freth difcoveries?—They would doubtlefs per. ‘bo 
‘ ceive animals which are not to be found in the & ‘fo 





* moft accurate volumes of natural philofophy; 
* and the Royal Society might be indebted to every 
‘ fair Columbus for a new world of beings toeme 
‘ ploy their fpeculations. 

* To have their names fet down on this occafi- 
‘on, in the memoirs and tranfactions of that 
‘learned body, would be gratifying a laudable 
‘ambition, and a far greater addition to their 
‘ charms than the reputation of having been the 
‘ firftin the mode, or even of being the inven- 














c : . ‘ 

‘trefs of the moft becoming and beft fancied 
* trimming and embroidery, that ever engrofs’d ‘ 
‘ the attention of her own fex, or the admiration ‘1 





‘ of ours. 

* Alithis pleafure, this honour, this even death- 
lefs fame, may be acquir’d without the leat 
* trouble or ftudy:—we need but look to be in- 
form’d of all that books can teach us of this part 
‘of natural philofophy; and it muft, for that 
reafon, be extremely proper for fuch of the fair, 
who are too volatile to have patience to go 
through thofe tedious volumes which are requis 
‘ fite for the underftanding all other fciences. 

‘In this, one fummer is fufficient to make 
“them perfect miftreffes, and furnith a ftock of 
6 beautiful ideas for their whole lives:—not but 
‘when we once have entertained a defire of 
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sknowledge, and been in any meafure gratified 
tin that defire, it refts not there, but extends it- 
‘felf in proportion tothe object that excites it. 

‘ Whoever, therefore, has a true ta(te for the 
ésefearches 1 have been fpeaking of, will never 
tceafe their enquiries, becaufe the theme is 
‘boundlefs, and they wiil {till with to fathom it: 
‘fo that whenever the chearing {pring begins to 
teall the latent fap forth from the roots of vege- 
ttables, and kindles the hidden embryo dormant 
tin its cell into new life, the fair philofopher will 
‘be eager to furvey the refurreétion, and fee what 
‘form will now difplay itfelf; and whether the 
‘feeming death both plants and infects have pafs- 
‘ed through, have wrought any transfornmtion 
‘in either :—in the former the wiil find no more 
‘than a renovation of that fhe faw them in be- 
‘fore; but in almoft every f{pecies of the fecond 
‘the will find amazing transformations :—and 
‘how lively an idea this gives of fomething yet 
‘more demanding confideration, it is eafy to con- 
‘ ceive. 

‘That, however, I will not take upon me to 
‘mention, for fear of rendeiing the iubject too 
‘grave; but of itfelf it will occur, and piove, to 
‘ademonitration, that the ftudy of nature is the 
‘fludy of divinity.—None, verfed in the one, [ 
‘am confident, will a&t contrary to the principles 
‘of the other; and that all your fair readers 
‘ would make the experiment, is the with of, 

‘ Mapam, 

¢ A fincere admirer oi your productions, 

* And confequently your molt devoted, 
Inner-temple, * Faithful humble fervant, 
April 27, 1745. * PHILO-NATURA, 
M 2 
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‘P.S. Madam, if you think this worthy of, 
‘ place in your next eflay, or that it will bea. 
‘ greeable to your readers, I fhall hereafter fend 
‘ you fome loofe thoughts, as they may happen to 
“occur to me, either on the fame fubjeét, or any 
* other that I fhall think will be acceptable to 
* you, or ufeful to the public.’ 


I believe there are none into whofe hands thig 
piece may fall, but will readily join with us in 
allowing it to be extremely juft:—our fex in par. 
ticular are infinitely obliged to the ingenious au. 
thor; and I flatter myfelf there are a great many 
will teflify the fenfe they have of this advice by 
putting it in pra&tice:—he may at leaft affure 
himfelf of this, that our little fociety, who have 
agreed to pafs a few days at a country feat belong. 
ing to our prefident, the excellent Mira, will not 
go unfurnifhed with microfcopes, and other pro- 
per glaffes, in order to make thofe infpedtions he 
recommends. 

At our return, or as foon as leifure permits, we 
fhall be glad to have the performance of his pro- 
mife; fince admonitions, delivered in that polite 
and elegant manner he is fo perfe&t a matter of, 
cannot fail of making all the impreflion they are 
intended for. 

It muft certainly be confefled, that there is no- 
thing more entertaining, or more profitable to the 
mind, than the ftudy of natural philofophy, or 
that is with fo little difficulty attained. 

We are enabled by it to entertain ourfelves with 
the moft agreeable ideas, and to entertain others, 
fo as to render our converfation valuable to all 


who enjoy it:—we fhall be led infenfibly into the 
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higheft notions of the dignity of human nature; 
snd all coldnefs, all indifference, for that Supreme 
and Omnipotent Power who gave being to fuch 
janumerable creatures for our ufe, be entirely ba- 
nifhed from our hearts. 

In fine, a fincere and ardent love to God would 
be conveyed to us through our admiration of his 
works, and the benefit we receive by thtm; and 
wherever that is once truly eftablithed, it is im- 
poflible for vice to take any deep root:—fwerve 
we may from virtue; the beft have done it, but 
gan never wholly deviate:—though we ftumble, 
we fhall not fall, at leaft beyond the power of rif+ 
ing:—the vifion, with which we were near be- 
ing intoxicated, will vanifh, and we thall cry out 
with Solomon: 


‘¢ All is vanity and vexation of {pirit!” 


So great is the emolument and innate fatisfaCti« 
on in pafling one’s time in thofe employments 
Philo-Naturae recommends, and in fome others, 
which I fhall hereafter mention, that I am pretty 
confident there are fcarce any fo Jott in vanities, 
but, if they would prevail on themfelves to make 
trial of the change, would never more relapfe into 
thofe abfurd and ridiculous follies, which at pre 
fent too much engrofs their hours... 

The love of reading, like the love’ef virtue, is 
fo laudable, that few are hardy enough to avow 
their difguit to it—l know ladies, who, though 
they never had-patience to go through a {ingle pags 
of any thing, except an opera or oratorio, have ale 
ways a book of fome eftimation in the world lying 
near them, which, om hearing any company coms 
ing into the room, they will immediately {natch 
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up, as though their thoughts, had been engaged 


on the contents of that, when, perhaps, they had who 
only been taken up in contriving fome new orm. § het! 
ment for their drefs, or debating within them 9 get’ 
felves which of the various affemblies they fre.  acec 
quented, fhould have the honour of their com § whe 
pany that night. gen 
Nohe, indeed, but thofe who accuftom them. ‘ 
felves to reading, can conceive the pleafure which tha 
fome fort of books are capable of affording:—4 § Jat 
young lady, whofe head is full of the gay objedy § tire 
of the world, is too apt to imagine it is lofing more 
time than fhe has to fpare to make trial of this kit 
amufement; but in that cafe I would have her th 
make her woman read to her, while the is dref. pr 
fing, orvat fuch hours when, after being hurried wi 
and fatigued with diverfions, a kind of indolence w 
falls upon her, and fhe grows peevifh, and ina b 


kind of anxiety for fomething new to kill the te. 
dious time. 

In thofe moments, if fhe have a perfon about 
her of difcreation enough to make choice of fome 
interefting part of hiftory, it will infenfibly en- 
gage her attention: fhe will grow fond of know« 
ledge in thofe things which are truly worth knows 
ing, and the very novelty at firft endear that to 
her, which a more perfect underftanding of its 
value afterwards will make unable to neglect. 

What | mean, when | fay fome interefting part 
of hiftory, is the relation of fome event which 
may be moft interefting to the perfon who is to 
hear it, as there is fearce any circumftance or cha« 
racter in modern life, that has not its parallel in 
antiquity. I would have her begin with what af- 
fords examples of fuch events as there is a poflibie 
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lity may happen to herfelf, or thofe perfons for 
whom fhe has the moft tender concern :—by this 
her nobleft paffions will be awak’d ;—the will for- 
get every thing befide ;—the will rejoice or weep, 
according as the different accidents excite ;—her 
whole foul will take a new turn, and become all 
generofity and gentlenefs. 

This is going a great way towards acquiring 
that fine tafte which is fo much talked of, and fo 
Jatle underftood; but the way to be poffefs’d en- 
tirely of it isnot to ftop here. 

When the mind is once prepared by thefe, other 
kinds of reading will become no lefs agreeable:—= 
the perfon, who is happily a convert to that im- 
proving and moft delightful amufement, will al- 
ways find fome excitement to continue it:—fhe 
will never hear mention made of any great author, 
but fhe will have a defire to examine his works, 
in order to know if they do juftice to his merit, or 
have over-rated it:—when the hears of any nota- 
ble tranfaction in the field or cabinet, fhe will be 
impatient to look over the annals of paft times, to 
find if the prefent really excel all that have gone 
before, or whether it be, as the wife man before 
quoted fays, in fact, 



























“‘ There is nothing new under the fun.” 





Neither will the be content with knowing that 
fuch and fuch things were done; fhe muft alfo pry 
into the motives by which they were brought a- 
bout, and as far as is in her power, inform her- 

. felf whether they were fuch as deferved praife, or 
the contrary :—and by this means fhe will be en- 
abled to judge of affairs, not by their fuccefs, but 
by the intentions of thofe who condugted them. 
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Not that we would have any one become fo des 
voted to books as to neglect their friends and ag, 
quaintance; two or three hours every day employs 
ed that way will be fufficient, provided the mat. 



























































ter we have been reading be well digefted:—tha, be! 
our own reflections on it, when we happen to be 4 
alone, or blending it in any converfation we falj ftar 
into, will eafily accomplifh :—we may read a mul. § m° 
titude of authors without being the better, or even cal 
remembering one of them, if we do not read with ha 
attention, and a defire of being inftructed; but, if th 
we are once ftrongly pofleffed of that defire, every wi 
trifle we take up will be of fome advantage to us, m 

However, as it requires a great deal of judgment B 
to know what we fhould endeavour to retain, and d 
what is better forgotten than remembered, happy P 
is it for thofe who make choice of*fuch books as t 
lay them under no neceflity of picking the wheat f 
from among the tares:—of this kind, after the ine 








{pired writings, are hiftories, voyages, travels, and 
the lives of eminent perfons; but even here great 
care muft be taken to felect thofe authors on 
whofe veracity there is the moft reafon to depend, 

Fabulous accounts of real facts, inftead of ins 
forming the mind, are the moft dangerous core 
ruptors of it, and much worfe than romances, be- 
caufe their very titles warn us from giving any cre- 
dit to them; and the other attempt to beguile our 
under{tanding, and too often fucceed by the cloke 
of fimplicity and truth. 

Next to matters of faith, it behoves us not to be 
impofed on in thofe events which hiftory relatest 
—fiction ordinarily wears a more pleafing garb 
than truth, as indeed it ftands in need of flourithes 
which the other fcorns, and therefore is apt t@ 
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make a very deep impreffion; or, more properly 
fpeaking, creates a prejudice in us, which fome- 
times fhuts our eyes again{t conviction, and we 
will not be convinced, becaufle we do not care to 






its 
t, Bf be fo. 
De To various people, and under various circum- 





flances, {ome particular parts of hiftory may be 
moft ufeful; but as tothe ladies, who have no oc- 
cafion to make any one their {tudy, but only to 
have a general notion of all, I adviie them to caft 
their eyes back to the creation in its infancy; it 
will give them an infinite pleafure to furvey the 
manners of that age, which juftly may be called a 
golden one: how, for the {pace of eighteen hun- 
died years, men lived in a perfect liberty and inde- 
pendency on each other :—how every family was 
then a little feparate ftate, of whom the father was 
fole head, and knew no other fuperior.—Then, 
from thofe times of peace and plenty, our thoughts 
may defcend to the change, which happened in 
the world foon after the deluge.—Scarce was it 
re-peopled, and began to wear the fame face it had 
done before that tremendous wafte, when avatice 
and ambition, vices till then unknown, entered the 
hearts of this new race;—all faith, all unity, all 
brotherly affection ceafed ;—the luft of power pre 
vailed;—thofe arms invented for their defence a- 
gainft wild beafts, with favage fury were turned a- 
gainft each other, and made the inftruments of in- 
flaving their fellow-creatures. 

Nimrod, mentioned by Philo-Naturae, was in- 
deed the firft, who, finding himfelf ftronger than 
his neighbours, feized on their territories, and e- 
re€ted himfelf into a monarch :—his example em- 
boldened others to do tlre fame, who alio became 
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kings at the expence of public liberty ; for, what. 
ever fome writers have taken upon them to affert, 
it is certain that it was not by choice that the peo. 
ple fubmitted to the yoke of fervitude, but by the 
force and violence of the firft conquerors. 

Thus began the famous A flyrian empire, which 
lafted thirteen centuries, and fell at laft by the in. 










































dolence and luxury which Sardanapalus introdu. Se 
ccd:—three potent monarchies rofe out of the BP yi 
ruins of this unwieldy tate, and they again were Bg, 
deftroyed and plundered by the Jews, by Alexam JP yy 
der the Great, and by the Romans:—to thefe lat J oy 
all became a prey, and they were fovercign ma of 
fters of the conqueged world, till they fell into the te 
vices and effeminacies of thofe they had fubdued, ab 
aud were themfclves undone by their own vido ‘ 
ries. ee 
It is not, however, on thofe remote ages of the “ 
woild that I would have the mind to dwell too t! 
much ;—a curfory view of them will be fufficient 
to enable us to make comparifons, and give cme ' 





ployment for our judgment. 





‘The léwer we go, and approach near to our 
own times, every thing will be more interefting: 
—from the aera I have mentioned, down to the 
prefent now, we thall find {carce any thing but 
amazing revolutions.—Sure there cannot bea 
more delightful fubject for contemplation, than 
the rife and fall of empires :—from what minute 
accidents they arrived at the utmoft pitch of hus 
man greatuefs ; and by others, feemingly as incon- 
derable, funk, and became in a manner provinces 
to other nations, who triumphed in their turn. 

‘Thus it has ever been, fince ambition in great 
men has been ranked among the number of mag> 
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ganimous qualities, and virtue has been thought 
toconfitt in the acquifition of new conquefts. For, 
as Mr Otway jultly obferves, 


*¢ Ambition is a luft that’s never quench’d, 
** Grows more inflam’d, and madder by enjoyment.” 


How wretched a figure in life would a man 
make, who fhould be found totally unacquainted 
with hiftory! He would, indeed, be unqualified 
for any poft or employment of confequence, and 
likewife equally fo for converfation; but though 
cuftom, and too little attention to the education 
of our fex, has rendered this want in us lefs con- 
temptible than in them, yet, as we have reafon- 
able fouls as well as they, it would, methinks, be 
a laudable pride in us to exert ourfelves on this 
occafion, and lay hold of every means to attain 
what will render us the more confpicuous, as it is 
the leaft expected. 

Pleafure innate, applaufe deferved, and virtue 
unaffected, are the fure rewards of our refearches 
after knowledge while on earth; and nothing can 
be more certain, than that the greater degree of 
perfe€tion we arrive at here, the more we fhall 
be capable of relithing thofe incomprehenfible ob- 
je&ts of joy which are to be our portion in ano- 
ther world. 

1 once heard a gentleman, pretty famous for his 
whimfical comparifons, fay, ** ‘That, were a duil 
“ flupid fellow to be taken up into heaven, with 
* all his imperfe€tions about him, he would be- 
* have there like a cow at an opera, and want to 
“ get down again, to things more adapted to his 
* underftanding.” 


Jam very fenfible, that the ignorance, which the 
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greateft part of our fex are in of the dead languas 
ges, is looked upon as an impediment to our bes 
ing well read in hiftory; becaufe, though moft of 
the Greek and Latin authors are tranflated either 
into Englith or French, which is now pretty equal 
with people of any tolerable education, yet we can. 
not expect them in the fame purity as if we under. 
ftood the originals; but this obje€tion is of no 
force, becaufe, even in thofe that are the wor 
done, we ftill find faéts fuch as they wete; and it 
is the knowledge of them, not rhetoric, I am ree 
commending to the ladies. 

Suppofe they do not find the eloquence of Ci. 
cero in his letters to his friend Atticus, yet by 
them may be-difcovered thofe fecret caufes which 
brought about the wonderful events of thofe 
times. 

Velleius Paterculus is a fort of an abridgment 
of all hiftory, from the commencement of the 
world to the fixteenth year of Tiberius Caefar; 
and the leaft praife that can be given it is, thatit 
is an excellent preparation for the reading other 
authors, 

The confpiracy of Catiline, and_the whole con- 
duct of that dark and myfterious affair, is, in the 
moft mafterly manner, laid open by Salluft; and, 
though his work can be looked upon as no othee 
than a collection of fome parcels of hiftory, yet 
are they fuch as are extremely edifying, and afford 
a moft pleafing entertainment. 

Hercdotus, ‘Thucydides, Dion, and Xenophon, 
prefent us with tranfactions 10 wonderful, as ftand 
in need of no lefs authority than theirs, to gain 
credit in thefe latter and more degenerate ages. 

In Herodian you will find a continuation of that 
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hiftory Dion had purfued but through fomewhat 
more than two centuries, with a detail alfo of 
many things omicted by that author. 

Suetonius gives you the lives of the twelve firft 
Caefars, and Plutarch of the moft illuftrious men 
of Greece and Rome. 

Jofephus, in his antiquities of the Jews, and the 
war made on that people by Vefpafian, interfper- 
fes many curious and entertaining occurrences 
that happened in other nations. 

Titus Livius, Juftin, Lucius Florus, Tacitus, 
have all an undoubted claim to our attention; but 
I would not, like fome phyficians, load my pati- 
ents with too many preparations, nor do I think it 
neceflary that the ladies fhould allow too much 
time for reading the long accounts which fome 
authors give of battles and fieges :—war is out of 
our province entirely, and it is enough for us to 
know, that there were fuch things, and who they 
were that had the victory, without examining into 
the fecrets of an art we never fhall be called tothe 
practice of. 

It is eafy to fee, that it is not my ambition to 
render my fex what is called deeply learned; I 
only want them to have a general underftanding 

‘in the affairs of the world, as they have happened 
from the beginning till the prefent times; _ the 
end they may be enabled to make an agreeable part 
in converfation, be qualified to judge for them- 
felves, and divefted of all partiality and prejudice 
as to their own conduét, as well as that of others. 

As it is, therefore, merely for information, I 
would have them read hiftory, let them not throw 
afide any books, becaufe the fads contained in 
them are not delivered in fo florid a manner, as, 

Vou. lil. N 
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perhaps, the fubject merits.—We fhould not im. 
angry with a fellow who comes to bring us n 
of fome unexpected great acceflion to our fortur 
though he fhould tell it us in the moft unpolix 
terms :—fure then, that intelligence, which givg 
an increafe to our underftanding, ought to be wa 
received, in what phrafe foever it is conveyed. 

In poetry, indeed, there is a wide difference, 
for that being an art intended only to harmonig 
the foul, and raife in us fublime ideas, the enj 
is wholly loft if the fentiment or expreflion be de. 
ficient. —Weak or difcordant verfe is, in my opie 
nion, the worft kind of reading in which the tim 
can be {pent :—our choice, therefore, of the mo 
derns, as well as thofe tranflated from the anti. 
ents, ought to be very delicate. Much good pe 
per has been {poiled with meafured fyllables, dig. 
nified in the title-pages with the name of verle; 
and rhymers in abundance daily crowd the prefs; 
but a true poet is a kind of prodigy in the age, and 
hard it is to meet with one that anfwers the de 
fcription Dryden gives of Perfius: 


“¢ Not fierce, but awful, in his manly page, 
“ Bold is his ftrength, but fober is his rage.” 


It is certainly a very great misfortune, both to 
themfelves and to the world, when people miftake 
their own talents fo far as to be continually fcrib- 
bling poetry without any manner of genius forit; 
yet thefe are infinitely more worthy of forgivenels, 
than thofe who endeavour to put off their own: bal 
metal for the real bullion of the greateft authors 
of antiquity. 

It is not becaufe a man underftands Greek, that 
he is able to do juftice to Hefiod; nor will his be 
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Ming perfectly well verfed in the Latin, qualify him 
to give us Horace or Virgil, fuch as they are in 
their originals. 

It is one thing to know the words of an author, 
and another to enter into his fpirit:—he alone 
who can write like Horace is fit to tranflate him. 

Iam afraid I fhall have little quarter from the 
poets, for giving my judgment with fo much free- 
dom; but the truth is fo very evident to every 
body but themfelves, that I think it will be much. 
the beft policy in them to be filent on the occa- 
fon. 
Ihave done with them, however; but as Iam 
on the fubje€t of good and bad tafte, | could not 
avoid giving a caution which is fo neceffary, in or- 
der to improve the one,.and hinder the growth of 
the other. 

Next to hiftory, I prefer thofe accounts which 
are to be depended on of voyages and travels;— 
the wonders related by thofe who plough the deep, 
and get their bread upon the great waters, are not 
only extremely pleafing, but alfo raife in us the 
moft lively ideas of the power and goodnefs of di- 
vine providence. 

Befides, a fenfe of gratitude, methinks, fhould 
influence us to intereft ourfelves in the fafety and 
welfare of the gallant failors, in whatever capacity 
employed; whether in fhips of war, or in thofe of 
commeree, we cannot difown the obligations we 
have to them above all other occupations what- 
ever. 

To the royal navy we are indebted for the pre- 
fervation of every thing the world calls dear;— 
—they are the bulwark of our laws, our liberties, 
our religion, our eftates, and very lives :—by them 
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we fleep fecurely, undreading all incurfions and 
foreign depredations:—to them Britannia owes 
her empire over the feas, and with her awful tri, 
dent commands the homage of her proudeft neigh- 
bours. 

To the induftrious merchantmen we owe every 
delight that peace and plenty bring :—our ifland, 
though ftored with neceffaries for the fupport of 
life, boafts of no delicacy within itfelf, to rendeg 
that life agreeable. —The very fruits, which now 
grow in our orchards, are not originally our own, 
but have been gradually imported from foreign 
climates, and by the gardener’s art naturalized, as 
it were, to ours; nor will our fun and foil afhift his 
labour fo far as yet to enrich us with thofe lufcious 
juices which the citron, the pomegranate, the o 
range, the lemon, and many other exotic fruits af, 
ford. How could thenice and diftinguithing appe. 
petite fupply the deficiency of tea, coffee, choco 
late, fago, fpices, oils, and wines? And what an 
indifferent appearance would both our perfons and 
houfes make, without thofe ornaments of drefg 
and furniture, with which we are fupplied from 
China, Perfia, Ruffia, France, Holland, and Bruf. 
fels? 

In fine, all our pleafures, all our elegancies flow 
from foreign parts, and are wafted to us by the hardy 
failor, who ventures his life, endures the extremes 
of both the zones, and dares the fury of the winds 
and waves, to gratify our each luxuriant with, 

The leaft we can do, therefore, is to commile- 
rate their fufferings, and rejoice in their efcapes 
from thofe imminent dangers with which they are 
continually furrounded, even in thofe voyages 
which have the moft profperous event. 
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Books of travels alfo ate very beneficial to the 
underftanding, and enable us to relifh and retain. 
hiftory the better, as-they give usa great infight 
into geography, and render us acquainted with. 
the places where thofe events happened we read. 
of in the other. 

Mottray is extremely accurate in his defcripti- 
ons, and there is fcarce any place of note, either in. 
Europe, Afia, or great part of Africa, but what 
one may fancy one’s felf in, in reading him. 

Montfaucon is yet more particular,.and de- 
{fcends even to give us a view ofall the curiofities,, 
whether of art or nature, that were to be found 
ia all thofe parts, through which he had paffed. 

I would not be thought to mention. the works 
of thefe gentlemen with a.defign to depreciate 
thofe of others.—Dampier, the Pere du Halde,, 
Miffin, Le Brune, Tavernier, Sir John Chardin,. 
and a great many more, may have their equal me- 
rit; but then the accounts they give are moft of. 
them very concife, or of fuch parts of the world. 
as are not fo interefting to an ordinary reader; but 
thofe of them which afford leaft pleafure, are yet 
all of them very exact in their geography, and 
therefore anfwer one very important end. 

There are yet fome other books I would fain 
take upon me to recommend; but our noble wi- 
dow tells me fhe fears I have been already too 
ample in my detail, and that the crowd of authors 
Lhave mentioned will be apt to fright’ fome ladies 
from taking up any of them. 

1 could with to have a better opinion of my 
fex, but muft yield to the fuperjor judgment of 
that lady. If then this fhould jrappen to be the 
cafe, | will venture to name one more, as the fum= 
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mary of them all, which is Bayle’s Didtionary, 
and is, indeed, a library of itfelf; fince there never 
was place, perfon, nor action, of any note, from 
the creation down to the time of its being publith. 
ed, but what it gives a general account of.—Thofe 
who read only this cannot be called ignorant, ang 
if they have a curiofity for knowing greater parti. 
culars of any tranfaction, they may afterwards 
have recourfe to other more circumftantial re 
cords. 

Thefe are the chief methods by which we may 
attain that amiable quality, in which are compre. 
hended all other good qualities and accomplith. 
ments; for when we have a perfe& good tafte in 
effentials, we cannot be without it in things of a 
more trifling nature-——The knowledge of nature, 
of the world, and of ourfelves, will enable us to 
judge of all around us.—Even the furniture of 
our houfes, our equipages, our apparel, will have 
an exact propriety, without our taking any pains 
to render them fo; and it will be next to an im- 
poflibility for us to chufe any thing that is not be- 
coming, either of our age, our ftation, or our cit~ 
cumftances, in any refpeét whatever. 

Our aétions will be endearing, our behaviour 
engaging, to all who are witnefles of it; and our 
very pleafures have a decent gallantry in them, 
no lefs worthy imitation than our ferious avocati- 
ons. 

Vain as we are apt to be of our perfonal per- 
fe€tions, would it not be a more laudable pride to 
render thofe of the mind fo confpicuous, that 
beauty, in the moft lovely among us, fhould claim 
but the fecond place in the admiration of the 
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men; as the late incomparable Mr Addifon makes 
his Juba fay of Marcia. 


«Tis not a fet of features, or complexion, 

“ The tincture of a fkin, that I admire: 

« Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 

« Fades in his eye, and palis upon the fenfe. 

« The virtuous Marcia towers above her fex: 

“ True, the is fair:—oh, how divinely fair! 
But then the lovely maid improves her charms 
« With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom, 

« And fanétity of manners.—Cato’s foul 

« Shines out in every thing fhe acts, or {peaks ; 
« While winning mildnefs, and attractive fmiles, 
« Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
« Soften the rigour of her father’s virtue.” 


In fine,.a good tafle gives a grace to everything, 
and difplays itfelf even in the leaft word,. or look, 
or motion; and, as it is not out of the reach of any 
one of a tolerable underftanding, 1 would have c- 
very one attempt to acquire it. 

1 doubt not but a great many of my readers will 
fay to themfelves, what need of this injunétion? 
the FEMALE SPECTATOR may he affured there 
are none fo ftupid as not to be ambitious of a qua 
lification fo defirable. 

To this lam ready to agree; but then they take, 
for the moft part, fteps quite contrary to thofe 
that would lead them to the poffeflion of their 
with ; as a late noble Jord juflly faid, 


* The world’s a wood, where moft miftake 
their way, 
“¢ Tho’ bya different path each goes aftray.” 


A letter has been left fof us at the publithe:’s 
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from Mrs Sarah Oldfathion, the firft correfpon. 
dent the FemaLe SPecTaTor was favoured 
with; but we do not think proper to infert it, be. 
caufe the contents can be of no manner of fervicg 
to the public. 

She reproaches me bitterly for the advice I gave 
her to fend Mifs Biddy into the country, where the 
fell paflionately in love with the groom of a neigh» 
bouring gentleman, and has privately married him, 
To this 1 think myfelf obliged to anfwer, that the 
has not followed my advice, but her own. Who 
ever will give themfelves the trouble to turn back 
to the fifth book of the Femare Spectator, 
will find 1 was totally averfe to her fending the 
young lady-into a place, where fhe could meet with 
no diverfions to compenfate for the want of thole 
the left behind. The good old gentlewoman 
confeffes alfo, that, inftead of ordering fhe thoulé 
be indulged in all thofe innocent fports a rural life 
affords, fhe gave a ftri€t chargé to the perfon who 
had the care of her, to keep her continually at 
work, and threatened herfelf with very fevere pu- 
nifhments, if fhe did not embroider the hanging 
of a very large drawing-room anne the fummer 
was elapfed. 

This was taking a very improper method, in- 
deed, to make her forget the dear delights of Ra- 
nelagh, and the fine things which doubtlefs were 
faid to her, not only there, but in all other an 
places. 

Nor can I by any means approve of compell- 
ing young ladies of fortune to make fo much ule 
of the needle, as they did in former days, and 
fome few continue to do: there are enough 


whofe neceflitics oblige them to live wholly by 
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it; and it is a kind of robbery to thofe unhappy 
perfons to do that ourfelves which is their whole 
fupport. In my opinion, a lady of condition 
fhould learn juft as much of cookery and of 
work, as to know when fhe is impofed upon by 
thofe the employs, on both thofe neceflary occa- 
fons, but no more:—to pafs too much of her 
time in them, may acquire her the reputation of 
g notable houfe-wife, but not of a woman of fine 
tafte, or any way qualify her for polite conver- 
fation, or for entertaining herfelf agreeably when 
_ alone. 

It always makes me fmile, when I hear the mo- 
ther of feveral fine daughters cry, “1 always 
“ keep my girls at their needle.” One, perhaps, is 
working her a gown, another a quilt for a bed, 
and a third engaged to make a whole dozen of 
fhirts for her father.—And then, when fhe has 
earried you into the nurfery, and fhewn you them 
all, add, ** It is good to keep them out of idlenefs : 
“ when young people have nothing to do, they 
“ naturally with to do fomething they ought not.” 

All this is very true, but then there are certain 
avocations to take up the mind, which are of a 
more pleafing as well as more improving kind: 
—fuch as thofe I mentioned, and will appeal to 
any young lady, under the abovementioned con- 
finement, if ihe had not rather apply to reading 
and philofophy,»than to threading of needles.. 

It is not enough that we are cautious in train- 
ing up youth in the principles of virtue and mo- 
. tality, and that we entirely debar them from thofe 
dangerous diverfions in fafhion, and which have 
been the ruin of fo many, in order to make them 
remember that education we have given them, and 
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to condu& themfelves according to it when they 
come to be their own managers; we fhould en. 
deavour to make them wife, and alfo to render 
virtue fo pleafing to them, that they could not de. 












viate from it in the leaft degree without the ut ‘i 
moft repugnance. .* 
al 

‘¢ Children, like tender oziers, take the bow; ‘th 

“ And,as they firft are fafhion’d, alwaysgrow,” i) 
‘d 


It is not encouraging the natural haughtinefy 
of a young and beautiful girl and flattering her 
with the opinion that fhe deferves every thing, 
and may command every thing, that will ftem the 
torrent of inclination, if it once fixes on a man 
beneath and unworthy of her; but infpiring her 
with thofe juft notions, which will prevent her 
from giving way at firft to any inclinations unbe- 
fitting her rank and ftation of life:—in fine, it is 
cultivating her genius, improving her underftand- 
ing, finding fuch employments for her as will rece 
tify her mind, and bring her to that good tafte, 
which will not fuffer her to approve of, or be 
pleafed with any thing that is indeeent or unbe- 
coming, even in the moft minute, much lefs im 
any important thing. 

On this oceaflion, a letter lately come to our 
hands, claims a place:—not that the matter it 
contains is of any great moment, any farther than 
it proves, that in the moft trifling things one can 
poflibly imagine, a good or bade tafte may be dif- 
covered :—we fhall therefore for that reafon pre« 
fent our readers with it. 
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To the Femare SPECTATOR: 


,* Dear Female Moralizer, 

«YOU have not a reader in the world more 
‘inclined ‘to with you well than myfelf; yet I 
‘ muft tell you, that I am a little angry with you, 
‘and fo are feveral others of my acquaintance, 
‘that you confine all your fatire to our fex, with- 
‘ out giving one fling at the men, who, I am {ure, 
‘ deferve it.as much to the full, if not more, than 
‘ we do. 

“I defy the moft ftri@ examiner to find any 
‘one folly in us, that they do not abound with in 
‘an equal degree—If we have our milliners, 
‘.mantua-makers, and tire-women to take up our 
‘time, have they not their tailors, barbers, aye, 
‘and their face-menders too, to engrofs as much 
‘ of theirs?—Are there not as many implements 
‘on the toilet of a beau, as there-can be on one 
‘of the greateft coquets among us?—Does he not 
‘ take the fame pains to attract, and is as much 
‘fond and proud of admiration?—Are not the 
‘men in general affeéted with every new mode, 
‘and do they not purfue it with equal eagernefs? 
‘—Are there any of the falhionable diverfions, 
‘(call them as abfurd as you will) that they do 
€ not lead into by their example?—If we affect a 
‘ little of the rufticity of a country maid in our 
‘walk and motions, do not they fhoulder into all 
‘ public places with the air and mien of a Ger- 
‘man huflar?-—If we fometimes put on the 
‘romp, I am fure they a the part of a Ruflian 
‘ to. the life. 

‘I will tell you how I was ferved the other 
§ day in the Mall :—there were five of us perfect- 
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‘ly well dreffed; for my part, 1 had a new {uit 
© of cloaths on I had never wore before, and e. 
‘ very body fays is the fweeteft fancied thing in 
* the world:—to fpeak truth, we took up the 
‘ whole breadth of the walk; unfortunately for 
‘me, I happened to be on the one fide, when a 
6 creature, who | afterwards heard was a Dettin. 
* gen hero, came hurrying along, with a word as 
‘long as himfelf, hanging dangling at his knee, 
€ and pufhing roughly by me, his ugly weapon 
¢ hitched in the pinked trimming of my petticoat, 
and tore it in the moft rueful manner imagin. 
‘ able. 

‘Iam fo happy as not to be enough concerned 
* for any of that fex, to give myfelf any fort of 
‘pain, how ridiculous foever they make them. 
‘ felves:—I only laughed at the Khevenhuller 
© cock of the hat, fo much the fafhion a little time 


‘ago, and the fierce arm-a-kembo air in a fellow 
¢ that would run away at the fight of a Pop-gua. 
© As the poet fays, 


‘ All thefe things mov’d not me.’ 


¢ But as my whole fex, and myfelf in parti- 
‘cular, have been aggrieved by {words of this 
* enormous fize, and the manner in which they 
© are worn, | could not help communicating my 
© thoughts to you on the occafion, which I beg 
«you will not fail to infert in your next pai 

‘ tion 
* lf you are really as impartial as you would be 
€ thought, you will add fomething of your own, to 
* make the men afhamed of appearing in a coun- 
‘ try which, thank Heaven, is at prefent at peace 
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swithin itfelf as if they were in a field of battle, 
tjuft going upon an engagement. 
¢ A touch alfo upon fome other of their follies 
‘and affeCtations, I am very confident, will be ex- 
‘tremely agreeble to all your female readers, and 
‘jn a particular manner oblige her who is, 
¢ With the greateft good will, 
‘ Mapam, 
“Pall-Mall * Your humble, and 
May 39, 1745- * Mott obedient fervant, 
‘ LEUCOTHEA. 
©P.S. Juft as I had finifhed the above, a young 
‘lady came to vifit me, and on my fhewing her 
‘what I had wrote to you, defired I would hint 
‘ fomething about the men loitering away fo many 
‘hours at coffee-houfe windows, merely to make 
‘their obfervations, and ridicule every one who 
‘ pafles by: but as this fubjeé is too copious for a 


‘ pofifcript, and 1 am too lazy to begin my letter 
‘anew, if you beftow a few pages on the folly of 
‘fuch a behaviour, it will add to the favour of 
‘giving this a place. Adieu for this time, good 
‘FemaLe SpecTaTor; if any thing worth your 
‘acceptance falls in my way hereafter, you may 
‘depend on hearing from me. 


Iown myfelf under an obligation to the good 
withes of this correfpondent; but muft take the 
liberty to fay fhe is guilty of fome injuftice in her 
accufation :—vanity, affe€tation, and all errors of 
that nature, are infinitely lefs excufable in the 
men than in the women, as they have fo much 
greater opportunities than we have of knowing 
better. 

If therefore I have dire&ted my advice i in a pee 

Vou. Ul, O 
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culiar manner to thofe of my own fex, it proceed. 
ed from two reafons. Firft, becaufe, as I am, 
woman, I am more interefted in their happinefs; 
and fecondly, I had not a-fufficient idea of my 
own capacity to imagine, that any thing offered 
by a Female Cenfor would have fo much weight 
with the men as is requifite to make that change 
in their conduct and oeconomy, which I cannot 
help acknowledging a great many of them ftand in 
too much need of. 

As to the grievance fhe complains of, it isa 
common obfervation that in time of war the very 
boys in the ftreet get on grenadier caps, hang 
wooden {words by their fides, and form themfelves 
into little battalions:—why then fhould. fhe be 
furprized that boys of more years, but not older 
in their underftanding, fhould affe& to look like 
warriors for the queen of Hungary, and equip 
themfelves as much as poflible after the mode of 
thofe who fight the battles of that famous German 
heroine? 

Many have already had a campaign in her fer. 
vice, and poflibly it is the ambition of others to do 
fo, if the war continues, as-in all likelihood it 
will, and they are now but pradtifing the firft rus 
diments of fiercenefs, as the curtfy precedes the 
dance. 

One of the diftinguifhing marks of a bad tafte 
in either fex, is the affectation of any virtue with- 
out the attempt to practife it; for it fhews that 

‘we regard only what we are thought to be, not 
what we really are.—A rough boifterous air is no 
more a proof of courage in a man, thana demure, 
prim look is of modefty in a woman. 

Thefe long {words which gave fo much offence 
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to Leucothea, might be, perhaps, of great fervice 
st the late battle of Fontenoy, becaufe each would 
ferve his mafter for a crutch upon occafion; but, 
here, at London, in my opinion, and according 
tomy notion of drefs, they are not only trouble- 
fome to others, but extremely unbecoming, be- 
aufe unneceffary to thofe that wear them. 

I believe, however, that if the ladies would re- 
trench a yard or two of their extended hoops they 
now wear, they would be much lefs liable, not 
only to the inconveniencies my correfpondent 
mentions, but alfo to many other embarraffments 
one frequently fees them in when walking the 
ftreets. 

How often do the angular corners of fuch im- 
menfe machines as we fometimes fee, though held 
up almoft to the arm-pit, catch hold of thofe little 
poles that fupport the numerous ftalls with which _ 
this populous city abounds, and throw down, or 
at leaft indanger the whole fabric, to the great 
damage of the fruiterer, filhmonger, comb and 
buckle-fellers, and others of thofe {mall chapmen. 

Many very ugly accidents of this kind have late- 
ly happened; but | was an eye-witnefs from my 
window of one, which may ferve as a warning to 
my fex, either to take chair or coach, or to leave 
their enormous hoops at home, whenever they 
have occafion to go out on a Monday or Friday, 
efpecially in the morning. 

It was on one of the former of thofe unhappy 
days, that a young creature, who, I dare an{wer, 
had no occafion to leave any one at home to look 
after her beft cloaths, came tripping by with one 
of thofe mifchief-making hoops, which {pread it- 
felf from the fteps of my door quite to the pofis 
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placed to keep off the coaches and carts; a large 
flock of fheep were that moment driving to the 
flaughter-houfe, and an old ram, who was the 
foremott, being put out of his way by fome acci« 
dent, run full butt into the foot-way, where his 
horns were immediately intangled in the hoop of 
this fine lady, as the was holding it up on one 
fide, as the genteel fathion is, and indeed the make 
of it requires:—in her fright fhe let it fall down, 
which {till the more incumbered him, as it fixed 
upon his neck;—fhe attempted to run, he to 
difengage himfelf;—which neither being able to 
do, the fhriek’d, he baa’d, the reft of the theep 
eccho’d the cry; and the dog, who follow’d the 
flock, bark’d; fo that all together made a moft 
hideous found :—down fell the lady, unable to 
fuftain the forcible efforts the ram made to obtain 
his liberty;—a crowd of mob, who were gathers 
ed in an inftant, fhouted;—at laft the driver, 
who was at a good diftance behind, came up, and 
aflifted in fetting free his beaft, and raifing the 
Jady; but never was finery fo demolith’d.—The 
Jate rains had made the place fo exceflive dirty, 
that her gown and petticoat, which before weré 
yellow, the colour fo rever’d in Hanover, and fo 
much the mode in England at prefent, were now 
moft barbaroufly painted with a filthy brown: 
her gaufe-cap, half over her head in the fcuffle, and 
her téte de mouton hanging down on one fhould« 
er. The rude populace, inftead of pitying, in- 
fulted her misfortune, and continued their fhouts 
till fhe got into a chair and was quite out of 
fight. 
Thefe are incidents which, I confefs, are be- 
neath the dignity of a FemaLe SpecraTor te 
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take notice of; but I was led into it by the com- 
plaint of Leucothea, and the earneftnefs the difco- 
yers to have her letter inferted. 

_Itis not, however, improper to fhew how, even 
jn fuch a trivial thing as drefs, a good or bad tafte 
may be difcerned, and into what ftrange inconve« 
niencies we are liable to fall by the latter. 

Of this we may be certain, that wherever there 

isan impropriety, there is a manifeft want of good 
talte—If we furvey the works of the Divine 
Source and Origin of all excellence, we fhall find 
them full of an exact order and harmony ;—no 
joftling atoms difturb the motion of each other; 
—every thing above, below, and about us, is res 
ftrained by a perfect regularity :—let us all then 
endeavour to follow nature as clofely as we can, 
even in things which feem leaft to merit confide- 
ration, as well as in thofe which are moft allowed 
to demand it, and I am very {ure we fhall be in no 
danger of incurring the cenfure of the world, for 
having a bad tafte. 
- A great pacquet of letters is juft now brought us 
by our publither, of which we yet have only time 
toread three. —That from Eumenes deferves fome 
confideration, andif, on weighing more maturely 
the affair, we can aflure ourfelves it will not be of~ 
fenfive, it fhall have a place in our next, with fome 
reflections on the matter it contains. 

As for Pififtrata’s invective, (we hope the will 
pardon the expreflion) as it is a rule with us never 
to enter into private {candal, we are furprized to 
find fhe could expect to fee a ftory of that kind 
propagated by the Femate SPEcTaTor. 

Amonia’s remonftrance claims more of our ate 
tention; and that lady may aflure herfelf, that a 
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proper notice wa be taken of it, provided thofé 
others, which we yet have not had the pleafure of 
looking over, oblige us not to defer making our 
proper acknowledgments till the enfuing month, 


BOOK XVI 


EING returned from that little excurfion we 
made into the country, it was our defign to 
have prefented our readers with what obfervatis 
ons this dreary feafon would permit us to make; 
but fome letters, contained in that pacquet mene 
tioned in our laft, feem to us of too general fers 
vice to be poftponed for any fpeculations, not fo 
immediately tending to the rectification of fuch 
errors, as tender thofe who might be moit eafy in 
private life, miferable in themfelves and trouble- 
fome to all about them. 

As therefore hints of this nature are conducive 
to bring about the main end for which thefe ef- 
faysare publifhed, our corre{pondents may always 
depend, that on the receiving any fuch, whatever 
we had purpofed to fay of ourfelves fhall give 
place, in order for them to appear. 

The firft we thall infert is on a fubje&, than 
which, fcarce any thing occafions more difcourfe 
in the world, or is the caufe of greater diffention 
among private families. 
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To the Ingenious Authors of the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR. 
‘LaDIEs, 


¢ AS it was eafy to perceive from the beginning, 
‘that your works were intended to correct all 
sill habits, whether natural or acquired, particu- 
‘Jarly thofe which are a difturbance to fociety, 
‘I have been impatient for every new publica 
‘tion of the FEMALE SPECTATOR, in hopes it 
‘would touch on the ungenerous and cruel bes 
‘haviour fome of our fex are guilty of, after they 
‘ become ftep-mothers. 

‘ Nothing, in my opinion, can be more incon 
¢ gruous, than for a woman to pretend an affecti- 
‘on for her hufband, yet treat his children with 
all the marks of hatred; yet this is fo common 
‘a thing, that we fhall fearce find one, whofe fa« 
. §ther has made a fecond venture, without having 
*reafon for complaint of the faid alteration of 
‘their fate, even though the perfon, who is put 
‘in the place of her that bore them, has all thofe 
‘ qualifications, which, in the eye of the world, 
6 may juftify the choice made of her. 

‘It muft certainly be a mean envy of the dead, 
‘or a ridiculous diftruft of the living, that can 
‘ make a wife look with an evil eye on thofe to- 
‘kens of tendernefs her hufband beftows on the 
‘ children he had by a former marriage; and I am 
‘amazed any man, who perceives this difpofiti- 
* on in his wife, can depend either on her having 
‘a fincere affe€tion for himfelf, or that the will 

*‘difcharge any part of the duty expected of aes 
* to thofe he has.put under her care. 
‘I wonder, therefore, any woman can be fo 
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‘ impolitic as to fhew ill-nature in this point, 
 fince, if the hufband has one grain of tendernefs 
to thofe that owe their being to him, he can« 
" © not but be extremely offended at it:—if diffimy. 
 Jation can ever be excufed, it certainly might in 
a circumflance of this kind; fince good ulage, 
¢ though not flowing from the heart, would ren. 
€ der the perfons who experienced it, eafy in their 
§ fituation. 
¢ But how fhocking it is for a young creature, 
€ accuftomed to tendernefs, and arrived at fuffici 
“ent years to know the value of that tendernefs, 
© to be, all at once, obliged to fubmit to the info. 
§ lent and morofe behaviour of a perfon, who was 
‘an entire ftranger in the family, till marriage 
* fet her at the head of it!—A fon, indeed, has 
¢ lefs to apprehend, becaufe the manner of his e« 
¢ ducation renders him lefs at home, and confe. 
¢ quently not fo much expofed to the infults of 
¢ a barbarous ftep-mother; yet does he often fuf- 
‘ fer in the want of many things, by the fly in« 
‘ finaations and mifreprefentations fhe makes of 
* his moft innocent actions to perhaps a too bee 
¢ lieving father: but a poor girl, who muft be con- 
‘ tinually under the eye of a perfon, invefted with 
€ full power over her, refolved to approve of no« 
‘thing fhe does, and takes delight in finding 
$ fault, is in a condition truly miferable.—Want 
* of proper encouragement prevents her making 
‘ the progrefs fhe might do in thofe things the is 
‘ permitted to be inftru€ted in, and then the is 
* reproached with ftupidity, and an incapacity of 
* learning, and very often, under this pretence, 
‘all future means of improvement are denied 
6 her. 
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*Thenas to her drefs; that is fure to be not 
‘only fuch as will be leaft becoming to her, but 
talfo fuch as will fooneft wear out, to give theart- . 
‘ful ftep-mother an opportunity of accufing her 
tof ill houfe-wifery and flatternefs. 

‘It is impofhble to enumerate the various ftra- 
‘tagems put in practice to render a young crea- 
‘ture unhappy;—firft, the is reprefented as un- 
‘ worthy of regard, and ten to one but afterwards 
tmade fo in reality from her very nature being 
‘perverted by ill ufage. 

‘ But this is a circumftance, which, I dare fay, 
‘Jadies, you cannot but have frequently obferved, 
¢ much more than! can pretend to do, tho’ you have 
‘not yet thought fit to make any mention of it.— 
‘Jt is not, however, unbecoming your confidera- 
‘tion, as it is fo great a grievance in private life, 
‘and is fometimes attended with the worit con- 
‘fequences that can poflibly happen in families. 

‘ How many young ladies, merely to avoid the 
‘ feverity and arrogance of their mothers-in-law, 
‘have thrown themfelves into the arms of men, 
‘ whofe addreffes they would otherwife have de- 
‘ fpifed; and afterwards, finding they had but ex- 
‘changed one flavery for another, either broke 
‘through the chain by the moft unwarrantable 
‘ means, or pined themfelves almoft to death un- 
der the weight of it. i 

© Others again, who have had a greater fhare of 
‘ fpirit and refolution, or, perhaps, were fo happy 
as not to be tempted with any offers of delivery 
‘from their prefent thraldom to go into a worfe, 
© have thought themfelves not obliged to bear any 
‘ infults from a perfon whom only a blind partia- 
* lity had fet over them:—thefe, returning every 
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* affront given them, and combating the autho. 
‘rity they refufe to acknowledge, have armed 
© the tongues of all their kindred, on the mother’s 
* fide at leaft, with the fharpeft inveCtives;—the 
* family has been divided,—at enmity with each 
* other, and the houfe become a perfeé Babel. 

‘I was once an eye-witnefs of an example of 
* this kind, where I went to pafs the fummer at 
* the country-feat of a gentleman, whofe family, 
* till his fecond marriage, was all harmony and 
‘concord; but foon after became the fcene of 
‘ confufion and diftraétion, through the averfion 
‘ his wife immediately conceived againft his chil- 
‘dren, who being pretty well grown up, repaid 
* in kind every indignity fhe treated them with. 
‘ —This, on her complaining of it, highly incen- 
* fed the father; he reproved them with the utmoft 
‘ feverity, which yet not fatisfying the pride of his 
* new choice, fhe converted her late endearments 
* into reproaches, no lefs fevere on him than them. 
‘ —The young family had the good-will and af- 
* fe€tion of all the neighbouring gentry, who fail- 
* ed not to remonftrate to him the injuftice of their 
€ ftep-mother.—Blind as his paffion firft had rene 
* dered him, he began at laft to be convinced, and 
* fain would have exerted the power of a hufband, 
* to bring her to more reafon; but he foon found 
* fhe had too much been accuftomed to command, 
* to be eafily brought to obey :—fhe turned a kind 
* of fury, and made loud complaints to all her rela« 
* tions, who efpoufing her caufe againft him and 
‘his children, there enfued fuch a civil war of 
‘ words, that all difinterefted perfons, and who 
€ loved peace, avoided the houfe.—I, for my parts 
§ left it much fooner than | inteuded, as 1 found 
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‘there was no poflibility of being barely civil to 
‘one party, without incurring the refentment of 
‘the other: and indeed being expofed to fuch 
‘marks of it, as I did not think myfelf under any 
‘obligation to bear. 

‘I have fince heard moft difmal accounts from 
‘that quarter :—the eldeft fon, who had a fmall 
‘eftate left him by his grandmother, independent 
‘of his father, retired to it; and falling into mean 
‘company, was drawn in to marry a girl very much 
‘beneath him, and of no good character as to her 
‘conduét:—the fecond, no more able to endure 
‘the perpetual jars at home, than his brother had 
‘been, came to London, where he was perfuaded 
‘to go into the army, and fell, with many other 
‘brave men, at the fatal battle of Fontenoy.—One 
‘of the daughters threw herfelf away on a fellow 
‘that belonged to a company of ftrolling players; 
‘another married a man of neither fortune nor a- 
‘ bilities to acquire any; and a third, of a difpofi- 
‘tion yet more gay, indulged herfelf, by way of 
‘relaxation from the domeftic perfecution, in go- 
¢ ing fo often to an affembly held at a neighbour- 
‘ ing town, that fhe was feduced by a young nobles 
¢man to quit the country before the family did fo, 
‘and come up to London with him, where the foon 
‘ proved with child, was afterwards abandoned by 
‘him, and in that dreadful condition, afhamed and 
‘fearful to have any recourfe to her father or 
‘ friends, entered herfelf for bread into one of thofe 
* houfes which are the fhops of beauty, and was 
¢ Jet out for hire to the beft bidder. 

‘So many misfortunes happening, one on the 
¢ back of another, in his family, has-almoft broke 
‘the heart of the old gentleman, which are the 
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* more fevere to him, as his wife lays the fault of 
‘them entirely on his having formerly uled hig 
¢ children with too much lenity; and he is now 
‘ thoroughly convineed, that the mifcarriage s they 
‘have been guilty of are wholly owing to the 
© cruelty of her behaviour, which drove them from 
‘ his houfe and protedtion. 

‘ Dear ladies, be fo good to infert this in your 


‘no! 
€ next publication ; and as 1 am certain you cannot ro 
‘ be without a great number of inftances of the é nit 
‘ like nature, if you would pleafe to add fome few ‘pe 
‘of them by way of corroborating the truth of « Jat 
‘this, and fetting forth the ill effects of ufing Ji 
‘ unkindly the children of a hufband by a former 
* marriage, I am of opinion it would be of great 
‘fervice towards remedying this general com. 1 
¢ plaint. all 

‘1 doaffure you, 1 have been inftigated to trouble owe 

¢ you with the above, by no other motive than my on 

* good withes for the prefervation of peace and u- tai 

‘ nity in families; and the fame, | doubt not, will sic 

‘ have an effeét on yourfelves, and influence you ba 
‘to draw your pen in defence of thofe who ftand el 

‘ in need of fuch an advocate againtt the barbarity ie 

* of ftep-mothers; in which confidence, 1 take the a 

_ liberty to fubfcribe myfelf, M 


‘ With the greateft refpe&t, 











¢ P.S. Ladies, the hardfhips I have mentioned 
¢ are ftill more cruel, when exercifed on infants, 
¢ who are incapable of making any fart of defence 


*‘ LaDIEs, p 

© Your moft humble, and ; 

Haymarket, * moft obedient fervant, 
June 16, 1745. ‘ PHILENIA.’ 
: 
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for themfelves; and that ftep-mother who makes 
tan ill ufe of her power over fuch helplefs inno- 
écence, ought, methinks, to be obnoxious to the 
‘world, and fhunned like aferpent by ail thofe of 
‘her own fex, who are of different difpofitions, till 
¢afhamed of what fhe has done, the repairs the paft 
‘by future kindnefs :—but I flatter myfelf you will 
‘not leave this point untouched, and it would be 
‘folly to anticipate any meaning you are fo infi- 
‘nitely more capable of exprefling in terms pro- 
‘per to reach the foul.—Adieu, therefore, good 
‘ladies, pardon this additional intrufion, and be- 
‘jieve me, as above, 
‘Sincerely yours &c. &c.’ 


It is impofhible to converfe, or indeed to live at 
all in the world, without being fenfible of the 
truth Philenia has advanced; and every one muft 
own with her, that there cannot be a-more me- 
lancholy circumftance, than what fhe fo pathe~ 
tically defcribes.—Every tongue is full of the bar- 
barity of {tep-mothers ; nof is there any act of cru- 
elty more univerfally condemned by the -world, 
or which doubtlefs is more deteftable in the fight 
of Heaven, than that we fometimes fee praQtifed 
on children, by thofe women whofe duty it is to 
nurture and protect them. 

Yet ought we not to think that all ftep-mothers 
are bad becaufe many have been fo; nor fuffer our- 
felves to be prejudiced by name without farther 
examination: I am very certain, it is impoflible 
for a woman of real fenfe and virtue in other 
things, to be guilty of a failure in this:—I do not 
fay the will feel all that warmth of affeétion for 
her hufband’s children, by another wife, as the 

Vou. Ul. Pp 
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would do for thofe born of herfelf; but the wil] 
aét by them in the fame manner, and if there 
fhould be any deficiency in the tendernefs the hag 
for them, it will be made up with a double por. 
tion of care over them. Confcious of the ap« 
prehenfions they may be under on her fcore, and 
how liable to fufpicion in the character the bears, 
fhe will be induftrious to remove both the one 
and the other, and behave in fuch a manner, asto 
make them and the world perceive no difference 
between their way of life under their natural mo- 
ther, or their mother-in-law. 

Thus far prudence and good-nature will go; 
but where there is an extraordinary tendernefs, or 
what we call the paffion of love for the hufband, 
it will carry a woman yet greater lengths towards 
his children; the being his will endear them to 
her, the fame-as if the had an equal part.in them 
herfelf;—the will have all the fondnéfs as well 
as the care of a mother for them, and do that by 
inclination which fhe is bound to do-by duty. 

How happy mufta man think himfelf when he 
finds fuch a proof of affe€tion in the woman he 
has made choice of!—Such inftances are, hows 
ever, very rarely to be met with, and both huf- 
band and children ought to be-content, when a 
ftep-mother acts in every thing like a mother, and 
not too fcrutinoufly enquire-into her heart for the 
fentiments of one. 

But there is one misfortune which frequently 
deftroys the union that ought to fubfift between 
perfons thus allied ;—which is this :—children by 
a former venter are too apt to fufpeét the fince- 
rity of any good office they receive from a mother- 
in-law; and this unhappy delicacy being for the 
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moft part heightened by the foolith pity of their 
acquaintance, makes them receive with coldnefa 
all the teftimonies the gives them of her love. — 
This occafions a diflatisfa€tion in her:—if they 
jn their hearts accufe her of hypocrify, her’s re- 
proaches them with. ingratitude :—a mutual dif- 
content grows up on both fides, which at length 
difcovers itfelf in piquant words and little far- 
cafms:—thefe, by frequent repetition, become 
fharper and fharper, till they end in an open and 
avowed quarrel, and-involve the whole family in 
confufion. 

Prejudice and prepoffeflion mifconftrue every 
thing; and while they remain, it is an impoflibi- 
lity for the beft-meant ations to be well received ; 
and I am of opinion, that if we ftri&tly examine 
into the origin of moft of thefe family diffentions, 
we fhall find them, in reality, derived from nao 
other fource. 

Children are apt, on the firft mention of the. 
father’s marrying again, to conceive a hatred for 
the perfon intended for his wife:—they run over 
in. their minds all the poffible difadvantages fhe 
may occafion to them, and then fix themfelves in 
a. belief, that the worft they can imagine, will cer- 
tainly befal them. 

The woman, on the other hand, thinking it na- 
tural for them. to be difpleafed with the power a- 
bout to be given her over them, affures herfelf that 
they are fo, concludes all the refpe& they treat 
her with is forced, and returns it too often either 
with a haughty fullennefs, or fuch an indifference 
as makes them fee they are fufpected by her:— 


both parties being thus prepared for animofity,, 
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they no fooner came together than the flame 
breaks out; as doctor Garth juftly obferves, 
































“ Diffentions, like {mall ftreams, at firft begun, t 
“* Scarce feen they rife, but gather as they run; treat 
** So lines that from their parallel decline, witt 
** More they advance, the more they ftill disjoin.” o 
In fine, thefe forts of conjun&tions can never “ 
be rendered happy, without all the parties con- 
cerned in them are endued with a greater thare of Bre 
good fenfe and good-nature than is ordinarily to ag 
be found; for if any one of them happens to be c 
repugnant, the peace of the other will infallibly be F 
deftroyed, and contention fpread itfelf by degrees : 
through the whole family. } 
For this reafon, I muft confefs, I never could be 
approve of fecond marriages, where there are chil- 
dren by the firft, nor think any of the various pre- P 
tences made by thofe who enter into them, of ? 
fufficient weight to overbalance the almoft fure . 
deftru€tion of their peace of mind, if not, as is 


but too frequently the cafe, that alfo of their fors 
tune and reputation in the world. 

But all the inconveniencies above recited are 
infinitely aggravated, when the ftep-mother hap- 
pens to bring a new race into the world, to claim 
an equal fhare of the father’s care and fondnefs: 
—all the kindred of the firft and prefent wife, 
then intereft themfelves in the eaufe of thofe of 
their own blood, and are jealous of every thing 
he does for the others. How equally foever he 
may behave himfelf between them, he will be ftill 
accufed of partiality by both parties; and the world 
will always look on the children of the deceafed 
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as objects of compaflion, and condemn every in- 
dulgence he fhews to thofe he has by their {tep- 
mother as fo many acts of injuftice. 

The poor lady, guilty or not guilty, will yet be 
treated. with more feverity:—fhe will be loaded. 
with every thing that fcandal can invent, and have 
fo much to four her difpofition, as, if good before, 
may in time render her,.in reality, what the is 
faid to be. 

For my part, it has ever been a matter of the 
greateft aftonifhment to me, that any woman can 
have courage enough to venture on becoming a 
mother the firft day of her marriage :—it would 
be endlefs to repeat the many impediments in her 
way to happinefs in fuch a ftation, and if fhe has 
the good fortune to furmount them, it ought to 
be recorded as a prodigy. 

I fay the good fortune, for I think it eafy to be 
proved, from every day’s obfervation,. that the 
moft benign, affable, and difinterefted behaviour 
on her part, will not have its due reward, either 
with.thofe of the family to.whom {he is joined, 
or from the character of the world. 

I fhould be forry,. however, to find that any 
thing I have faid fhould be conftrued into an in 
tent.to vindicate the barbarity of fuch {tep-mo- 
thers, who, by their ungenerous treatment of thofe 
committed to their care, draw a general odium 
on all women, who are under the fame circum- 
ftances. 

On the contrary, I think, with-Philenia, that 
they deferve the fevereft. cenfure;—that there is 
not any crime, not excepting thofe which incur 
the heavielt penalty of the law, can render*the 
guilty perfon more hateful both to God and many, 
P3 
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efpecially when committed on helplefs infancy. 
‘Thofe who are arrived at fuflicient years to be fen. 
fible how little right a ftep-mother has to ufe them 
ill, can, and will, as it is natural, exert themfelves, 
and return the infults they receive; but for thofe 
little dear innocents, whofe {miles would turn e. 
ven fury itfelf into mildnefs, who can only teftify 
their wants by their cries; when they, I fay, are 
injured, and injured by the perfon who now lies 
in their father’s bofom, what words can paint out 
the enormity of the fact! 

That fome fuch ftep-mothers there are I am but 
too well convinced, and to thefe all admonitions 
would be vain:—thafe who are neither fenfible of 
the duties of their ftation, nor of what religion, 
nay even common morality exacts from them, and 
are divelted of that foftnefs and commiferation 
which ought to be the characteriftic of woman- 
hood, will never be moved with any thing that 
can be urged by an exterior monitor. 

But how much foever a woman is to be con- 
demned, who ufes ill the children of her prede- 
ceffor, I cannot help being of opinion, that the who 
puts it in the power of a man to treat her own 
with inhumanity, is yet more fo:—there is fome- 
thing, which to me feems fhockingly unnatural, 
in giving up the dear pledges of a former tender 
nefs, as a kind of facrifice to a fecond paffion; 
and I am furprized any woman who has children, 
at leaft fuch as are unprovided for, and are not 
entirely out of the reach of thofe injuftices it is in 
the power of a ftep-father to infli€t, can entertain 
even a thought of fubjecting them in that manner. 

Every one knows a wife is but the fecond per- 
fon in the family :—a hufband is the abfolute head 
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of it, can act in every thing as he pleafes, and 
though it is a great misfortune to lofe either 
of our parents while young, and unable to take 
care of ourfelves, yet is the danger much greater, 
when the place of a father is filled up by a ftran- 
gets than it can be under a mother-in-law :—the 
reafon is obvious;—the one can do of himfelf, 
what the other can only accomplith by the influ- 
ence fhe has over her hufband. 

Iam very well aware that thofe of my readers, 
of both fexes, who have ventured ona fecond mar- 
riage, having children by the firft, will think them- 
felves too feverely dealt with in what | have ad- 
yanced on this head.—The mirror that fets our 
blemithes before our eyes is feldom pleafing ; but 
if thefe remonftrances may be efficacious enough 
to remind any one perfon of his or her parental 
duty, the FemaLe SeEcTATOR will be abfolved 
for being the inftrument of giving fome little pain 
to thofe confcious of having {werved from it. 

It would be judging with too much ill-nature 
to imagine, that any parent, who marries a fecond 
time, forefees the bad confequences that may arife 
from fuch a venture :—it often is the very reverfe, 
and they are made to believe, that in quitting 
their ftate of widowhood they fhall do a great- 
er fervice to their children, than they could do by 
continuing in it. 

As many feeming reafons may contribute to 
form fuch an appearance of a change for the bet- 
ter in their condition, as there are different cir- 
cumftances and charaéters in the world; there. 
fore, though one may venture to fay, that though 
all perfons who marry twice (having children) me- 
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rit compaffion, yet all are not equally to be cons 
demned. 

The greateft prudence is not always fufficient 
to keep us from being led aftray by thofe illufions 
which play before our eyes, and bar the profpeg. 
of that path we ought to take; for though, accord 
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ing to Cowley, - 
‘Tis our own wifdom moulds our ftate, 

¢ Our faults or virtues make our fate;’ . 

0 

yet there are faults which we fometimes are not ae 

able to avoid;—we are driven, as it were, by an bla: 

irrefiftible impulfe, into things which often excite I 

our wonder to fee others guilty of, and perceive ma 

not the error in ourfelves, till we feel the punifh- fen 

ment of it. tin 

A truly tender parent will, however, keep a fel 

continual guard,.not only on their fenfes, but alfo tal 

on their very thoughts :—they will repulfe in the ex 

beginning, even the leaft prelude to an overture fr 

for a fecond marriage :—they will fhut up all the of 





avenues of the foul againft thofe imaginary advan- 
tages which may be offered it :—they will be blind 
and deaf to all the allurements of birth, beauty, 
wit and fortune, and place their fole happinefs, 
their fole glory, in being conftant to the memory 
of their firft love, and the dear remains of the de- 
ceafed partner of their joys. 

If any one fhould take it into their heads to dif- 
approve what | have faid, by producing fome par« 
ticular inftances of fecond marriages that have 
been fortunate, though there were children by the 
firft, | thall only give this reply;—That a thing 
being poflible, does not infer that it is probable. 
It would be, I think, the higheft madnefs to affure 
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ourfelves of being blefled merely becaufe it is not 
out of the power of fate to make us fo:—it is an 
opinion rooted in me,and confirmed by a long and 
watchful obfervation, that there is no flate of life 
which in general is more full of confufion. The 
t fays, 
‘ There have been fewer friends on earth than 
‘ kings.’ 

And I will venture to maintain, (with this pro- 
yifo, where there are children by the firft) that 
there have been fewer happy fecond marriages than 
blazing ftars. 

But I fhall now take leave of a fubject, fome 
may think I have dwelt too long upon, and pre- 
fent the public with a letter from Eumenes, omit- 
ting only one paragraph, which we flatter our 
felves he will excufe, as we feared it might be 
taken as aimed at a particular lady, whofe many 
excellent qualities may very well ferve to f{creen 
from reflection one {mall error, efpecially as it is 
of no manner of prejudice to any but herfelf. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


* Mapam, 

*1F I remember right, you faid in one of your 
‘former eflays, that vice was more eafily reform- 
‘ed than folly :—nothing certainly can be more 
‘juft: becaufe in matters where confcience does 
‘not intermeddle, we do not pay regard enough 
‘to what the world may fay of us, to quit any 
* thing that we find a pleafure in purfuing. 

‘ Though all the various affectations of drefs, 
‘fpeech, and behaviour, were to be practifed by 
‘one perfon, they would {till not amount toa 
‘ crime; and therefore while we continue to fancy 
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* they become us, we fhall hardly be prevailed up. 
© on to abandon them, either by the moft ee 
* fatire, or friendly admonitions. 

‘If our good fenfe informs us, that what we 
¢ are reproved for, is in itfelf a foible, yet it will 
* appear to us an agreeable foible, and fuch as fets 
© off our real perfections with greater luftre, and 
‘ makes us be more taken notice of in company, 
* An ambition, which we fhall not find many per. 
€ fons wholly free from! 

‘ Harmlefs, however, as we may flatter our. 
¢ felves all kinds of affe€tation are, there are fome 
‘ which, by being indulged, may infenfibly cor« 
* rupt the mind fo far as to draw us into vice:— 
‘ this it would be eafy for me to prove in many 
* branches, but, I am determined to confine my- 
€ felf to one, and fhall leave it to you, who, I am 
‘ certain, are very able to do it, to expatiate on 
® the others. 

Iam always extremely forry when I fee one 
© fine lady deform the lovelieft features ever were 
* moulded by the hand of nature, by {crewing her 
¢ mouth into a thoufand difagreeable forms, and 

* roll her eyes into a {quint, under the imagination 
§ fhe adds new graces to them :—or when | hear an- 
* other happy in a voiee all harmony and difting& 
* fweetiefs, counterfeit a lifp that renders what fhe 
‘ fays inarticulate, and painful to the lifteners:— 
‘I pity the fair idiot who diftorts her well-turned 
‘limbs, and feems to rival the antic. poftures of 
‘the buffoon and mountebank:—the mafculine: 
* robuft, who aims to charm us with a High-Ger- 
© man jut; or the over-delicate, who, like the arms 
¢ of a nobleman, is never feen without her two fup- 
* porters, | view with the fame bowels of compaf- 
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‘ fion:—I bluhh to hear the foldier boaft of wounds 
the never felt, and condemn the direction of cam- 
‘paigns, without ever having been in one: I fly 
‘out.of the church, when I perceive the divine in 
‘the pulpit endeavours to edify his congregation 
‘more by the exaltation of his hands and eyes, 
‘ than by the doétrine he delivers to them :—I am 
‘fick of law, when I fee a pleader at the bar more 
‘ folicitous about the curls of his wig, and the ad- 
‘ jufting his band, than the caufe of his client; and 
‘am ready to forfwear all medicines, when the 
‘phyfician, inftead of examining into the confti- 
‘tution of his patient, entertains him with a long 
‘ harangue concerning the opinions of Galen and 
‘ Hippocrates. 

¢ But thefe are little vanities, which will, doubt- 
"Jefs, fome time or ofher, fall under your confi- 
§ deration : that kind of affe€tation which provoked 
‘me to draw my pen, a thing (1 muft tell you by 
‘the way) I am not over-fond of doing, is very 
‘different from thofe 1 have mentioned :—it is of 
‘a gigantic fize, and, like the great people of the 
6 world, is feldom unattended with a numerous 
‘retinue of the {maller and more inconfiderable 
‘ race. 

¢ What I mean, madam, is the prepofterous af- 
‘feGtation of appearing as different as we can 
‘ from what we are; or-in other words, going out 
“of our own fphere, and acting a part, the very 
* reverfe of that which nature has inftrudted us 
‘in. 

‘ You will fay, perhaps, that this is pride, and 
‘ that it is common to all people to aim at being 
‘thought more wealthy, wife, virtuous, or beau- 
* tiful, than they truly are. 
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* But, good Lady.SrectratTor, fuch an-am- 
‘ bition or pride, call it as you will, ridiculous ag 
* it is, comes yet infinitely fhort of the folly I have 
* in view :—that which I am about to define, tho’ 
* it makes people of mean degree run all manner 
© of rifks to look like thofe whom fate has plac. 
* ed above them, yet it alfo influences thofe of the 
* higheft birth to forego all the pride of blood and 
titles, diveft themfelves of every mark of nobilis 
‘ ty, and endeavour to appear, as near as poflible, 
§ like the moft abje& of the populace. 

* I doubt not but you have read a late poem, in- 
€ titled, An Effay on Satire; in which it is likes 
§ ly too you may have taken notice of thefe lines; 
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Th’ ambitious peer, ‘th 
¢ That mounts the box, and fhines a charioteer, «te 
‘ For glory warm, the leathern belt puts on, ‘fi 
¢ And fmacks the whip with art, and rivals John,” ba 

© This, madam, is fufficient to make you eafi- ‘¢ 
‘ly comprehend what I mean by going out of - 
i 





one’s own {phere; and 1 believe you will readily 
* own, that nothing is now-a-days more commons 
* ly practifed. 

‘I have now by mean old book of voyages, in 
‘ which, among many other places, the author 
© gives the defcription of a little republic in the 
* Atlantic ocean, called the Topfy Turvy ifland: 
‘after having given an account of its fituation, 
‘ extent, climate, produce, and other things, fo- © 
‘ reign to my prefent purpofe, he thus fpeaks of 
* the inhabitants: 

‘ The natives of this ifland are of a fanguine 
‘ fair complexion; the men, for the moft part, 
‘are admirably well proportioned, though they 
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‘fay of a more puny conftitution and lower fla- 
‘ture than they were in former times, by reafon 
tof the vices, which of late years have {pread 
‘through all degrees of people, and very much 
‘debilitated the whole fpecies:—women are fo 
tperfectly beautiful, that did they not difguife 
‘their charms by an aukward way of drefling and 
‘deportment, thofe who pafs there for leaft agree- 
sable, would in any other country be celebrated 
‘toafts :—nor can either fex accufe nature for not 
‘having endued them with fufhicient capacity to 
‘render their converfation equally pleafing to the 
‘ear, as their perfons were to the eye; but fuch 
ta general indolence hangs upon them, or, what 
‘is ftill worfe, an inclination to ftudy only fuch 
‘things as are far from being any improvement 
‘to their underftanding, that a ftranger, on his 
‘ firft coming among them, is apt to take them for 
‘a nation of lunatics:—their very habits and re 
‘creations feem to denote them enemies, not on- 
‘ly to common-fenfe, but alfo to nature;—the 
‘ men affecting to wear a foft effeminate garb, and 
‘the women one altogether mafculine: their 
* heroes fit for three hours together, fupping warm 
‘water and fugar, and their virgins breakfaft up- 
‘on brandy: the nobility take a pride in driv- 
‘ ing coaches, or running like lacqueys by the fide 
‘of them; and the mechanics forfake their fhops, 
‘to ride about the town in ftate like fo many mags 
‘ nificoes. 

* As to their religion, they pretend to adore 
‘one Supreme Being, and after him, (I might 
‘have faid beyond him) a great number of fub- 
‘ordinate deities, fuch as power, pleafure, and 
‘fame, to whom they think he delegates the 
Vou. Ul. 
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‘ means of beftowing every thing they have to § ‘ilo 
‘with: but though -they have ‘feveral fine tem. § ‘8° 
* ples, and what they call an eftablifhed rule for «plea 
* worthip, it is fo loofely attended to, and fo great § SY 






“a latitude given in matters of faith, that every 
* one, who is inclined to pray at all, is at liberty 
* to chufe his own god; fo that, in effect, there 
“are as many religions among them as there are 
« men of inventive faculties to form them. The 
* true reafon of this diverfity of opinion owes its 
* rife chiefly to the ambition and avarice of the 
* Theodo’s or priefts, who, (quite-contrary to the 
€ practice of the European ecclefiaftics) concern. 
* ing themfelves more with temporal than fpiti. 
“tual affairs, act in fo diftin& a contradiction to 














‘ the doétrine they preach, as.to make.both them. § ‘° 
« felves and precepts, almoft wholly difregarded by ; 
2 





© the laity; and while this behaviour in the teaeh- 
£ ers gives birth to an infinite number of feétsyit 
‘at the fame time makes others imagine that all 
4 religions are the fame,-—mere prieftcraft and 
* outfide fhew,—and that after this life there is 
* nothing either to be hoped or feared. 

‘ Wherever this melancholy depravity in reli- 
* gious principles prevails, it cannot be expected 
* that morality fhould flourihh: all gratitude, 
“faith, honour, hofpitality, charity, and public- 
‘ {pirit, feem intirely banifhed from thefe people; 
* even natural affection has no longer any weight 
* among them, and if any one is hardy enough to 
* make the leaft attempt for the revival of thofe 
antiquated virtues, he is.looked upon as a fool 
‘and a madman, and hiffed out.of the fociety of 
© all who would be thought polite. 
« Arts and {ciences are much talked of in the 
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‘jfland, and indeed but talked of, for no encou~ 
‘sagement. being given but to the propagators of 
‘pleafures of a.groffer kind, deters all, who have 
‘any view of profit, from the purfuit of them.— 
‘Philofophy is: profeffed by a very few, and even 
tthofe few employ their time in only frivolous 
‘enquiries, and fuch as are of no manner of fer- 
‘yice to mankind :—poetry alfo labours under a 
‘moft miferable decay; for though there are not 
‘wanting fome men of fine genius among them, 
‘yet they are obliged to fold up their talents in a 
‘napkin, for reafons which will. be very obvious 
‘tomy reader, when I come to fpeak of their go- 
‘ yernment and policy.’ 

‘ Thus far my author, whofe words I have quot 
‘ed.to fhew that there have been other times and 
‘other nations, no lefs fond,.and.even proud of 
‘ abfurdities than ours. 

‘ One would be apt, however, to imagine, that 
‘in fome particulars we had copied from the man- 
‘ners of thofe people, efpecially in that article 
‘which relates to the delight they take in ape- 
‘ing whatever is moft diftant from their real 
‘ felves. d 

‘Who that fees a young nobleman trotting 
¢ round the Park with his running-footman’s little 


' € ftaff and cap, or driving his chariot through the: 


“ftreets with all the fury of a hackney-coachman 
‘on arainy-day, but would believe he had learned 
‘ thofe avocations in the Topfy-Turvy ifland. 

‘ How agreeable a figure does the wife of an 
‘eminent and wealthy citizen make in her own 
* houfe, where every thing declares her opulencs 
‘and plenty; and how defpicable does fhe appear 
‘ when dangling after a court, and the jeft of eve~ 
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6 ry little dependant, or {neering maid of honour 
© there, who perhaps has not fo much for her 
© whole fortune, as was expended on the other's 
¢ wedding dinner !—Yet fome there are, who fan. 
© cy themfelves extremely fick, till they can breathe 
the air of St James’s or Leicefter-Fields, and 
‘ prefer the ridicule, if not grofs infults they are 
© {ure to meet with there, to all the cordial friend. 
‘fhip and reipect they are treated with among 
‘ their neighbours. 

* What affeGtation, nay, what infatuation is 
*this!—All other creatures, except the human 
* fpecies, are uneafy out of their own element, 
* and feein rather to than than covet the fociety 
* of different animals; but one of the brutes of 
* reafon, as the poet juftly calls them, reftlefs to 
© be what it is not, mimics, as much as it can, the 
looks and actions of the darling objet, even to 
* its own infamy and ruin. 

‘ Two couplets, which I have fomewhere read, 
* recoil upon my mind, as being perfectly de- 
* fcriptive of this unhappy difpofition: 


¢ Blind to ourfelves, caufe of our own unreft, 
© We feek our virtues in each other’s breaft; 
* Meanly adopt another’s wild caprice, 

* Another’s weaknefs, or another’s vice. 


* There are a thoufand inftances, in which it 
might be proved, that the wild affectation of be- 
ing more like other people than what we ought 
to be ourfelves, infallibly occafions our falling 
into vices we thought not of at firft:—the ill 
cuftom of thofe whofe company wé- frequent 
with pleafure, will certainly infeét our own:— 
yet this is not all; what is laudable in fome per- 
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‘fons, would be highly blameable in others of 
¢g different ftation :—there are things, which are’ 
‘ merely indifferent in themfelves, and take the 
‘name of virtue or vice, entirely from the cir- 
‘ cumftance and character of the perfon who puts 
‘them in practice :—good oeconomy and fruga- 
‘lity in a private man, is mean avarice in a 
¢ prince :—what is no more in a nobleman thai 
‘acting up to the dignity of his birth, would be 
‘oftentation in a private perfon; and fo of the 
‘ reft. 

‘Ina word, wherever people behave ina fa« 
¢ fhion unbecoming of their rank, and what is ex- 
‘ pected from them by the world, affuming cha- 
‘racters not their own, whether they attempt to 
‘exalt or demean themfelves, it is equally the 
‘ fame,—a ridiculous affe€tation, and brings in- 
‘numerable inconveniencies on all whoare guil- 
‘ty of it. 

* But as lam more particularly concerned for 
‘the reputation, intereft, and happinefs of the 
* citizens of London, than for any other divifion 
‘ or degree of people in his majefty’s dominions, 
‘my family, for a long generation, having had 
‘the honour to be of the number, and I myfelf 
‘now am, I would fain engage the Femate’ 
‘SPECTATOR to make it her endeavour to con 
‘ vince them, that there is nothing on the other 
* fide Temple-bar, which will be for their advan- 
* tage to imitate. 

¢ London has been called a fecond Rome, and 
* we. have. flattered ourfelves that the comparifon 
‘has been juft; but pray Heaven we may never 
‘be too like it in its decline:—let us rememe 
*-ber from whatan envied height that famous city 
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‘ Two couplets, which I have fomewhere read, 
* recoil upon my mind, as being perfeétly de- 
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¢ Blind to ourfelves, caufe of our own unreft, 
© We feek our virtues in each other’s breaft; 
* Meanly adopt another’s wild caprice, 

* Another’s weaknefs, or another’s vice. 


* There are a thoufand inftances, in which it 
© might be proved, that the wild affectation of be- 
‘ ing more like other people than what we ought 
* to be ourfelves, infallibly occafions our falling 
‘into vices we thought not of at firft:—the ill 
* cuftom of thofe whofe company wé- frequent 
‘ with pleafure, will certainly infe&t our own:— 
* yet this is not all; what is laudable in fome per- 
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‘fons, would be highly blameable in others of 
tg different ftation :—there are things, which are 
‘ merely indifferent in themfelves, and take the 
‘name of virtue or vice, entirely from the cir- 
‘ cumftance and charaéter of the perfon who puts 
‘them in practice :—good oeconomy and fruga~ 
‘lity in a private man, is mean avarice in a 
¢ prince :—what is no more in a nobleman thair 
‘acting up to the dignity of his birth, would be 
‘oftentation in a private perfon; and fo of the 
‘ reft. 

‘Ina word, wherever people behave ina fas 
‘ fhion unbecoming of their rank, and what is ex~ 
‘ pected from them by the world, affuming cha- 
‘racters not their own, whether they attempt to 
‘exalt or demean themfelves, it is equally the 
‘ fame,—a ridiculous affe€tation, and brings in- 
‘ numerable inconveniencies on all whoare guil- 
‘ty of it. 

‘ But as lam‘more particularly concerned for 
‘the reputation, intereft, and happinefs of the 
* citizens of London, than for any other divifion 
‘ or degree of people in his majefty’s dominions, 
‘my family, for a long generation, having had 
‘the honour to be of the number, and I myfelf 
‘now am, I would fain engage the Femave* 
‘SpEcTATOR to make it her endeavour to con 
‘ vince them, that there is nothing on the other 
‘ fide Temple-bar, which will be for their advan- 
* tage to imitate. 

* London has been called a fecond Rome, and 
* we. have flattered ourfelves that the comparifon 
‘bas been juft; but pray Heaven we may never 
‘be too like it in its decline:—let us rememe 
*-ber from whatan envied height that famous city 
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¢ fell, when luxury and pride debafed the minds of 
© its inhabitants; —when the men became the fol. 
‘lowers of pomp and power, under the all-en. 
‘ grofling Caefars; and the women imitated the 
¢ manners of Julia and Poppea. 

‘No theme, in my judgment, madam, can 
* more anfwer the intent of your lucubrations; 
© purfue it, therefore, with all the fpirit and vi. 
* gour in your power, and fecond the generous 
© aim of the fatiriit | before mentioned, whom I] 
© once more take the liberty to quote on this occas 
* fion: 










































© Bid Britain’s heroes (awful fhades) arife, 
* Andancient honour beam on modern vice: 

© Point back, to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 
* Till the fons bluth at what their fathers were; 
* Ere yet ’twas beggary the great to truit; 

* Ere yet "twas quite a fcandal to be jaf: 
“When vulgar fharpers only dar’d a lye, 

* Or falfify’d the card, or cogg’d the dye, 

“Or vice Jook’d big, in plumes of freedom 
drefs’d, 


* Or public fpirit was the public jeft/ 





























‘Tt is certainly a very great misfortune, that 
* the errors which now reign among us were not 
* perceived and ftruck at in their beginning; many 
* of our children, who are now become parents 
* themfelves, were bred up under their influence, 
* and cuftom has now rendered them a fecond 
* nature :—arduous is the tafk, and requires more 
‘than Herculean ftrength to bring about a re- 
*‘ formation; but to minds refolved nothing ap- 
* pears too difficult. 


‘ That fpirit and good-will to mankind, which 
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‘feems to infpire all the writings of the FemaLe 
‘SpECTATOR, will, Lhope, not permit her to be 
‘ filent on fo copious a fubjeét, and which the pre 
‘fent depravity of the times calls fo loudly te be 
‘touched upon. 

‘ In the firm belief therefore, that I fhall fee not 
‘ only thefe loofe thoughts inferted as foon as you 
‘have room for them, but alfo a fall compliance 
‘with my requeft, I remain, 

* With all poflible regard, 
*‘ Mapam, 
© Your conftant reader, 

Auftin Fryars, £ And moft humble fervant, 

June 18, 1745. Ev MENES- 




















Thofe who do not look on the city of London 
as the fountain-head, from whence all the conve- 
niencies of the whole kingdom flow, know little 
of it; but nothing can be more furprizing to me, 
than that thofe, who owe their prefent great for- 
tunes to it, can, with any degree of patience, 
converfe with thofe who take a pleafure in ridi- 
culing not only its cuftoms and manners, but alfo 
its moft valuable privileges. 

The obfervation Eumenes makes, that there is 
a poflibility for affe€tation, from a mere folly at 
firft, to grow up into a vice by degrees, is ex- 
tremely juft.—We have a flagrant inftance of it 
before our eyes, and indeed too obvious both to 
court and city, in a perfon who, while fhe con- 
tented herfelf with the cu‘toms and manners in 
which the had been educated, and for many years 
continued to practife, was one of the moft amiable 
characters in life:—her name was never menti- 
ened without an encomium ou her prudence, af- 
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fability, hofpitality, charity, or fome other thining 
virtue. But how are now all thofe charmin 
qualities erafed, and others; altogether the re. 
verfe, confpicuous in her behaviour!—How eafi. 
ly has the been drawn to think fhe had been all 
this while in an error!—To.change that fweet. 
nefs of deportment, which had fo much endeared 
her to all that had che pleafure of her acquain. 
tance, into one all proud and difdainful!—To lg. 
vith in luxury thofe fums fhe was accuftomed to 
difpofe of in a&ts of benevolence to the diftreffed; 
and that yet more precious time, once fet apart 
for her devotions, in gaming, mafquerades, and 
other fuch like affemblies! 

A great courtier now become, fhe looks with 
contempt on her former fellow-citizens; joins 
in the Jaugh coquets and beaus fet up whenever 
any of them appear, and fees not that herfelf is e- 
qually an object of ridicule to thefe the is fo vain 
of imitating, 

Thus defpifing and defpifed, without one reab 
friend, fhe lives a gawdy, glittering, worthlefs. 
member of fociety, and endured by thofe whofe. 
example has rendered her fuch, on no other ac 
count, than that immenfe wealth, which they find 
means to fhare with her, while the imagines they. 
are doing her an honour. 
~ Unhappy woman !—yet I with to God the was 
the fole obje& of our pity on this occafion!— 
Too many, alas! tread in the fame fteps, and or- 


der their coaches fo often to St James’s, that it is. 


much to be feared they will, in a thort.time, have. 
no horfes to draw them. 

1 will not prefume to fay, that all the misfor= 
tunes the city of London at prefent labours un- 
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der, are owing to their prepoflerous fondnefs of 
‘following the fathions of the court; but that they 
are in a great meafure fo, I believe mot people 
will readily enough agree. 

Yet muft not the whole blame of this light ap- 
on our fex; I donot fee but the men are as eager 
to quit their counting-houfes, and ftrut in the 
drawing-room, difguifed in a long fword and tou- 
pee-wig, as the women can be in a new brocade, 
exactly the fame pattern with that’of one of the 
princefies :—the infe€tion has fpread itfelf pretty 
equally through both fexes;—and the hufband has 
little to reproach the wife with, or the wife the 
huiband, but what each are guilty of in the fame 
degree. 

There is fomething fo agreeable in the defcrip- 
tion of the Topfy-Turvy ifland, that we could with 
Eumenes had favoured us with more of it: their 
government, their policy, the execution of their 
laws, their negotiations, treaties, and their con 
éa&t in war and in peace, muft doubtlefs favour 
of the fame difcretion as their behaviour in pri- 
vate life, and their elegancy in tafte in thofe things 
he has thought fit to acquaint us with; and con- 
fequently would have afforded a moft pleafing en- 
tertainment to our readers. 

If he is not too much offended at the liberty 
we have taken in omitting thofe few lines in his 
letter, which we fear’d might be look’d upon as 
a perfonal refleCtion, and draw upon us a cenfure 
we have always been careful to avoid, he will, on 
the unanimous requeft of every member of our 
little fociety, oblige us, at his leifure, with fome 
farther account of that extraordinary place and 
people. 
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As to affe€tation in general, we fhall hereafter 
give fome inftances how all kinds of it demean and 


















‘que 
render trifling the perfons who are guilty of it:— J ¢ fort 
the fubje&t is indeed fufficiently copious, and the ¢wh 
folly too much indulged by all ranks of people, nor § , gif 





to demand attention from the FEMALE Specra. 
TOR; but we are now obliged to delay fo neceflary 
a work, and proceed to the third letter in our pac. 
quet, which contains thefe lines. 
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‘Mapan, 
‘IT is only in perfons of high extraétion that 
‘ we expect to find high virtues, becaufe we are 
‘ apt to imagine, that the education they receive, 
‘ and the illuftrious patterns fet them by their pre- 
* deceffors, will not fuffer any ideas, but fuch as 
¢ are great, noble, and generous, to enter into their 
* minds :—if thofe of a mean birth and humble 
¢ breeding behave with common honefty, and ar 
* void being guilty of any enormous crime, we 
* think it is all they are capable of, and look for 
* no more from them.—When any extraordinary 
* action is performed by one of thefe, we are un- 
¢ juft enough to confider it as the mere effect of 
* chance, without afcribing any fort of merit, or 
* having any more regard for the perfon who per- 
* forms it than we had before, and are with very 
‘ great difficulty brought to believe, there can be 
* any intrinfic value in that jewel which we find 
* fet in a bafe and common metal. 
* Yet that there have been fhining inftances of 
* an exalted virtue, before any titles of diftinétion 
© between man and man were invented, is demon- 
* ftrable by thofe very titles being invented, and 
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t beftowed at firft as the reward of exemplary vir- 
‘tues:—but no words of mine can fo well fet 
¢forth this truth, as thefe few admirable lines, 
«which I tanfcribe from Mr Dryden’s poem of Si- 
‘ gifmond and Guifcard: 


* Search we the fecret fprings, 

* And backward trace the principles of things; 

* There fhall we find, that when the world began, 
* One common mafs compos’d the mould of man; 
“* One pafte of flefh on-all degrees beftow’d, 
‘¢ And kneaded up alike with moift’ning blood. 

* The fame Almighty Pow’r infpir’d the frame 

‘ With kindled life, and form’d the fouls the fame. 
* The faculties of intelleét and will, 

* Difpers’d with equal hand, difpos’d with equal kill; 
* Like liberty indulg’d, with choice of good or ill. 
* Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 

* The diffrence that diftinguifh’d man from man: 
* He claim’d no title from defcent of blood; 

* But that which made him noble, made him good. 
* Warm’d with more partitles of heav’nly flame, 

* He wing’d his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; 
‘ The reft remain’d below, a tribe without a name. 
‘ This law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe, 
* As nature’s inftitute is yet in force; 

© Uncancell’d, tho’ difas’d; and he whofe mind 
*‘Is virtuous, “is alone:of noble kind: 

* Tho" poor in fortune, of celeftial race : 

* And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. 

¢ True greatnefs has its centre in the foul; 

* Not given by fate, nor under fate’s controul. 


© If fons tralienate from their fathers virtues, 
‘and each fuccefive race degenerates from the 
‘former, like ftreams that grow weaker the far- 
‘ther from their fource, in vain we hope to ree 
‘ceive any of thofe benefits from them, for the 


* conferring of which their anceftors were digni- 
* fied, 
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‘ But it is neither my bufinefs nor inclination 
© to depreciate the merit of noble blood; I would 
* only not have virtue too partially confined to 
‘ thofe of high birth, and perfuade the world tg 
‘ fee and to refpeét it when found even in the low. 
¢ eft rank of people. 

* 1 was led into a refle€tion on this matter, by 
‘ being an eye-witnefs of an accident, which I flat. 
* ter myfelf may afford as agreeable an entertain. 
‘ment to your readers in the relation, as it did 
‘ me in the beholding; for which reafon I venture 
“to prefent it to you. 

‘1 am, madam, a man of peace, and far from 
€ taking any delight in the accounts, whether true 
‘ or falfe, our news-papers give us of battles, fkir. 
¢ mithes, or fieges; yet, notwithftanding the little 
¢ inclination | have to inquire into the bufinefs of 
‘ the war, on being told there was a freth draught 
© to be made out of the troops, in order to fill the 
¢ places of thofe loft at Fontenoy, I had a curiofi« 
6 ty to fee in what manner thofe on whom the lot 
© fhould fall would take it. 

‘ Accordingly I went, on the day] had heard was 
¢ appointed for it, about five in the morning, into 
© St James’s-park, where | found feveral companies 
‘ drawn out, and thoufands of people looking on, 
‘ fome excited by the fame motive, as myfelf, and 
* others by the concern for the choice that fhould 
¢ be made of men to fend away. 

‘Among the latter number was a young perfon, 
© whofe age appeared to me not to exceed fixteen, 
‘ and fo extremely pretty, that had her plain coun- 
‘try habit been exchanged for one more advanta- 
* geous, fhe could not but have attracted all the 
¢ eyes prefent. 





‘ The innocence of her countenance, however, 
sand the anxiety that difcovered itfelf in all her 
‘features and motions, as I faw fhe was talking 
‘with two or three men who ftood near her, and 
‘feemed alfo to be country people, made me de- 
‘firous of knowing whether it was for a brother 
‘or a lover fhe was fo deeply interefted. 

‘I therefore made my way through the crowd 
‘that interpofed, and with much ado got near e« 
‘nough to hear what difcourfe pafled between 
‘her and her little’ company; by which I foon 
‘found that it was neither of the relatives I had 
‘imagined, but one allied to her by a much dear- 
‘ertie, for whom her tender foul was diffolved in 
‘ fears and impatience. 

In fine, I foon perceived, by what I heard her 
fay, and afterwards had a more full information 
‘of, that fhe was married about five months fince 
4to the fon of a farmer in Wiltfhire, who had 
‘unhappily been drawn in to enlift himfelf a fol- 
‘dier foon after he became a hufband:—that his 
‘father had offered very confiderably for his dif 
‘charge; but his officer, on account of his youth, 
‘ ftature and ftrength, would not be prevailed up- 
‘on to part with him, and his friends now trem- 
‘bled, that thofe very abilities would be the occa- 
*fion of his being one of thofe pick’d out to be 
‘fent abroad. 

‘The terms in which this poor creature ex 
‘ prefled herfelf were truly pathetic, and touched 
‘the foul the more as they were purely natural, 
‘and void of all the ornaments of {peech:—fhe 
‘wept, but ftrove to hide her tears: and while 
‘ with an excefs of paflion fhe protefted never to 
tabandon him, but partake of all his dangers and 
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* hardfhips, fhe bluthed at finding the was heard 
* by any befides thofe to whom fhe made this de. 
‘ claration. 

* I muft confefs, that I never in my life had fo 
‘ great an opportunity of viewing nature in its 
* perfe€tion, that is, as it came from the hand of 
* the Creator, as in the ftruggles I difcovered here 
* between modefty and tendernefs. 

* One of thofe, to whom fhe direéted her dif. 
* courfe, I found was a relation of her own, and 
‘the other a great friend and companion of her 
© hufband’s, and both had accompanied his father 
‘ up to London, in order to attempt his difcharge; 
‘ which failing:to do, the old man was returned 
‘home with an aching heart, and thefe ftaid to 
©-wait the event. 

‘ A great many were draughted off, feveral of 
‘whom feemed to regret the preference given 
*them:—the foolifh pity and murmurs of the 
* populace heightened their concern, and the cries 
and lamentations of the parents, wives, and 
* children, rendered fome among them quite un- 
* manned. 

* At laft the officers came up to a rank, among 
¢ whom wasa more than ordinary tall, handfome, 
* young fellow :—the moment I caft my eye upon 
‘tim I imagined him the hufband of my pretty 
* neighbour, and foon found I was not deceived 
‘in my conjecture, by the additional confufion I 
* now faw in her face, and in thofe of her compa- 
* nions :—I trembled for her, and expected no lefs 
© than that he would be among the number of the 
*chofen, as indeed he immediately was, and 
© marched off to the others, who were draughted 
4-before:—the gave a great fhriek, attempted. to 
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‘{peak, but had not the power, and fell into a 
‘ {woon. 

¢ By the afliftance of her friends, and feveral ow 
‘thers who ftood near, and feemed to commife- 
¢ rate her condition, fhe recovered; and no foon~ 
* er was fo, than the extremity of her grief banifh- 
‘ing all fenfe of fhame, the flew to the captain, 
‘threw herfelf at his feet, conjured him to pity 
ther, and {pare her hufband:—her coufin, and 
‘the other young man, joined their tears and 
‘ prayers with her’s, but the officer was too much 
‘accuftomed to petitions of this nature to be 
‘much moved at what they faid, and repulfed 
‘them with more roughnefs than I then thought 
+I could have done, had I been in his place: but 
‘I have fince confidered that in fome circum 
‘ ftances it is neceflary to harden one’s heart, or at 
*leaft to feem as if one did fo; and that if a 
‘ gentleman in his fituation was to give ear to all 
* the applications made him on the fame feore, it 
* would be impoflible for him to perform the due 
* ties of his function. 

‘ All being in vain, the difconfolate hufband 
* advanced, from the reft of his fellows, to bid a- 
‘ dieu to his fair wife, who perfifted in her refolu- 
* tion of accompanying him; but he would by no 
* means liften to fuch a propofal, and there en 
* {ued between them fuch a tender conteft, as per- 
‘fons bred in much higher life need not be a- 
* fhamed to have been engaged in. 

* The young countryman ftood for fome time 
* in a mufing pofture, and at length coming out 
* of it, went direétly to the captain, and with a re- 
* folution in his countenance | fhall never forget, 
® {poke to him in this manner ; 
R 2 
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© Your honour fees, faid he, the diftrefs of thefe 





























“ two young people; they have loved one another t fort 
“ from children, are but lately married, and the “] 
‘is with child. If they fhould be feparated, it § °*" 
“would break both their hearts: I beg your ho. § ‘>* 
“ nour will give him his difcharge, and take me § ‘'! 
© in his room:—t have no wife nor father to la. ¢ th 
* ment me, and if I die, the lofs will not be much: ‘ur 
* —I befeech you therefore to grant my requeft; | °S 
*—l1am as ftrong and as able to ferve my king - 
* and country as he is, and 1 fhall go with pleafure, 
* if by it I can leave this couple happy.’ +f 
© To this he added fomewhat more by way of ‘a 
* enforcing his requeft, which fo aftonifhed the om 
y 





* captain and all who heard him, that no-body 
“ went about to interrupt him. 

* After he had given over {peaking one: of the 
* officers afked him, if he had an inclination to 
‘thearmy; for if you have, faid he, we will give 
* you the lifting money, and you may go with the 
« reft. 

‘No, fir, replied he boldly, I never till now 
* had a thought of being a foldier, nor would I 
*enter myfelf on any terms but to ferve Tom, 
* and I am out of the reach of the prefs-aét, hav- 
* ing above ten pounds a year of my own in land; 
“and therefore if you think well of me, give him 
‘his difcharge, and 1 am ready to take his coat 
* without your lifting money. 

‘ Such an aé& of generofity oceafioned a fhout 
© of applaufe; all the gentlemen were charmed 
* with it, and the captain was contented to take 
‘him at his word; and ordering the mufter-roll 
* to be brought to him, erafed Tom, and put in 
* the name of his kind redeemer, which was Wil. 
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¢fiam, and then wrote the difcharge in the ufual 
‘form. 

‘ But when Tom was ealled, and informed of 
¢what had been done for him, he could fcarce 
tbe prevailed upon to accept his liberty on fuch 
‘terms; he urged, that the offer of the other was 
¢the higheft proof of friendfhip, yet it would be 
‘ungrateful and unworthy in him to abufe fuclr ' 
¢goodnefs, by expofing fo generous a friend’ to 
+ danger for his fake. 

‘ The tears of his wife; however, and the perfuas 
t fions of every body that were witnefs of this ge- 
‘nerous debate, at length got the better of bis 
‘ fcruples, which, though ina mean man, | will 
‘venture to call delicacy :—he received. his dif- 
+charge, and gave up his cloaths, and: mufket, 
+which the other immediately equipped himfelf 
+in, with the greateft refolution-and intrepidity: 
¢ —the officers clapped their hands, and the mov 
+huzza’d, and cried he would beat ten French- 
¢men, while others fhook their heads,.and faid iz 
‘ was pity fo brave and honeft a.fellow thould be 
food for powder.. 

¢ It would have afforded’ me an infinite fatisfac+ 
tion to have feen-their parting, but that being 
‘impraCticable, as I heard the now happy pair 
‘were refolved nat to quit that dear friend till his 
‘embarkation; fo-l loft them-after they got intu 
Sone of the boats that waited at Whitehall, and 
‘returned home fo full of admiration at. the ads 
*venture,. that for feveral days 1 thought on little 
* elfe. 

‘* Now, madam, I appeal to yowif Thefeus, Pe+ 
* ritheos, or any other celebrated friend, whether 
*antient or m@dern, could: have given a greater 
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¢ inftance of generofity than this plain country 
¢ William, or could have accepted it with a better 
* grace than Tom? For my part, Il am convinced in 
«my own mind, that if thefe two men had been 
€ bleft with a polite and liberal education, the ob. 
‘ {curity of their birth would have been no ob. 
¢ ftruction to their making very thining figures in 
life. 

© Yet, how cruelly have fome, to whom I have 
‘ reported this a€tion, mifconftrued it! one would 
* have it that William was got drunk, and knew 
€ not what he did :—another, that what he did was 
“only a bravado, and both were certain that he 
€-would afterwards repent it. But I, who hada 
¢ watchful eye over his behaviour, am as certain, 
© as I can be of any thing that paffes in another's 
* breaft, that he was neither the one nor the other; 
« —that the offer he made was the refult of a feri- 
“ous deliberation within himfelf;—and that he 
* was excited to it by his natural generofity, his 
‘ friendthip to Tom, and pity for his wife: the 
* reafon he gave the captain, that as he had neither 
“ father nor wife to grieve for. him, in cafe any ace 
* cident happened to him, his lofs would be of lefs 
* confequence, may ferve, 1 think, to canfute any 
* opinion to his prejudice. 

* Yet are there people, who will rather difcre- 
* dit the teftimony of their own eyes, and forfeit 
* their own judgment, than allow that any thing 
* great and noble ean proceed from a perfon in an 
‘ abject ftation:—though this, I think, is flying 
‘in the face of all truth, reafon, and philofophy, 
‘ which teach us, that the foul is the fame in all 
* degrees of men, and would aétuate in all alike, 
* were not this divine part in ageobftructed by 
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+fome defe& in the organs.—Though exterior ac- 
‘complifhments may polifh and adda luftre to all 
¢ we do, yet the want of them will not prevent us 
¢ from doing the fame as if we had them.—Every 
¢ man’s ideas are his own ;—his notions of right 
‘and wrong are lodged within himfelf; and I be- 
¢ lieve, with that great philofopher and divine, the 
*archbifhop of Cambray, that there are favages in 
¢ Canada who think in the fame manner with the 
€ philofophers of Greece and Rome. 

‘ The manner in which we do good actions is 
¢ indeed to be learned from precept and education, 
¢ but the will to do them muft be born with us; 
*or all that comes from us will have an enforced 
¢ air, and favour ftrongly of the {chool. 

_© A proper education is, however a very valuable 
*thing; it not only improves our good qualities, 
* but enables us to repel the dictates of thofe ill 
* ones, which our paflions are apt to infpire in us; 
¢ but I would not afcribe more to it than is its real 
due. For, as a famous French author fays, * Edu- 
* cation but polifhes, not makes the diamond.’ 

* But E fear, madam, I have troubled you toe 
* long, and fhall therefore conclude with affuring 
* you, that 1 am an admirer of your works, and, 

‘ Mapam, 
¢ Your moft humble fervant, 
Dean’s- yard, Weftminfter, * And fubfcriber, 
June 25, 1745. R. S 


© P. S. If you think this worthy to be admitted 
* into your next book, | fhall be extremely pleafed, 
* becaufe the adventure mentioned in it, as it was 
*{fo public, may be reprefented to the world by 
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*fome other hand, in a lefs advantageous light 
6 than it deferves.” 

It muft be confeffed there is fomething very 
tender in the incident Mr R. S. has given us:— 
the character of William is truly great and mage 
nanimous, and. it would be the higheft injuttice 
not to acknowledge it. For my part, were | hig 
eaptain, I fhould intereft myfelf in a particular 
manner for the fate of fo brave a fellow; but fg 
great is the partiality of the world, that virtue 
does not {eem virtue when not placed at the top of 
Fortune’s wheel. 

I doubt not but there have been many gallant 
things performed by p2rfons of mean ftation, which 
either have been burried in obfcurity, or the glory 
of them afcribed to others. 

I will.alfo go fo far as to give it as my opinion; 
that in the education of a young: perfon, if great 
care is not taken to inftil a high regard, and even 
love for virtue, with the rudiments of fine breed 
ing,.the former would be in danger of being cor+ 
rupted by the latter; and 1 would fooner truft ta 
the honefty and generofity of a man, who knows 
no more than juft what he received from nature, 
than to one who knows every thing befide, but has 
unhappily forgot thofe notions and ideas- which 
Heaven has planted in the foul of everyone, though 
they are often.extinguifhed by giving way to vich 
ous paffions and corrupt habits. 

The humble cottager, therefore, if he has feen 
no ill, but acts merely from the principles in his 
own breaft, and which were born with him, wiil 
certainly aét conformable to juftice and to reafon. 

It is the prevalence of example, alas!: and: of 
thofe examples which we imagine it is a kind of 
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merit in us to follow, that lead us all aftray; from 
whence we may juftly enough infer, that thofewho 
live at the greateft diftance from them are the 
moft likely to tread in the right path. 

Sir Charles Sedley fays, with a great deal of 
trath, and what every day’s experience may con- 
yince us of, that 








Example is a living law, whofe fway 
* Men more than all the written laws obey.” 





Perfons of a narrow education are apt to think 
they cannot do better than to imitate, as well as 
they can, the manners of thofe who have been fa- 
youred with a more liberal one; and fo far they 
certainly are right; but then 1 would with them 
to make ufe of that reafon which every one is blef- 
fed with, and examine into the actions of whoever 
they happen to take for their pattern, to the end 
they may copy after them only in fuch things as 
we commendable, and avoid whatever they find 
in the reverfe. 

1 remember that in one of my former effays I 
undertook to prove, that it was not nature, but the 
perverfion of nature, that occafions all our faults 
and miftakes. 

The generous behaviour of country (uninftruc- 
ted) William thews what we are able to do of our- 
felves:—all who hear what he did, muft allow it 
to be truly great; but if, after having fo well prov- 
ed the noblenefs of his foul, he fhould degenerate, 
and become hereafter felf-interefted, deceitful, or, 
in fine, any way bafe, it muft be owned it was the 
ill example of others that made him fo. 

But there is one unhappy turn in fome peoples 
tempers, which, it mutt be confefled, is nature, 
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and in fome cafes would be a virtue ; but in this 
that I am going to mention is highly to bé cop. 
demned. 

What I mean, is that exceflive modefty which 
makes them fearful of incurring the ridicule of 
thofe they converfe with, though it be for behay. 
ing in a manner which they are well fatisfied with. 
in themfelves is right :—they are afraid of being 
laughed at for not doing as they fee others do, and 
therefore yield a blind compliance in every thing 
propofed to them. 

I cannot help.quoting on this occafion a paffage 
out of that poem Eumenes took fome lines from, 
called, An Effay on Satire. After mentioning the 
force of example, and the foolish timidity of quip 
ting a bad cuftom, he goes on: 


* For fure the deadlieft foe to virtue’s flame, 
* Our wortt of-evils, is perverted fhame. 
* Beneath this yoke what abjeé millions groan, 
* The fhackl’d flaves of follies not'their own. 
“The demon Shame paints ftrong the ridicule, 
* And whifpers clofe,—-The world will call you fool! 
* Each tool to hood-wink’d pride, fo poorly great, 
* That pines in fplendid wretchednefs of ftate, 
* Tir’d in ambition’s chace would nobly yield, 
* And, but for thame, like Sylla, quit the field. 
* Behold yon wretch in impious madnefs driv’n, 
© Believes and trembles, while he fcoffs at Heaven 
* By weaknefs ftrong, and bold thro’ fear alone, 
* He dreads the fneer by fhallow coxcombs thrown; 
* Dauntlefs purfues the path Spinofa trod, 
* 'To man a coward,—a bravo to his God,” 























Mueh might be faid: on this fubject; but we 
muft now think of Amonia, whofe letter the laf 
FemaLe Specraror gave her fome reafon to 
expect would be iaferted ia this. 
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To the worthy Authorefs of the Femare 
eg | SPECTATOR. 
ich *‘ Mapam, 
of § *MARRIAGE being the general bufinefs of 
1» Bf ‘the world, the mutual defires of both fexes, and 






th. BH the dye on which the happinefs or mifery of our 
ng & ‘whole lives depends, the choice of a partner in 
nd | ‘that important flate requires the utmoft atten- 





‘tion. 

‘ When we are young, it cannot be expected 
swe fhould be able to judge truly of what is beft 
‘for us: paflions many times over-rule our rea- 
‘fon, and fhut our eyes againft every thing that 
‘fhould deter us from too rafhly venturing on that 
‘uncertain fea; .and an unjuft prejudice as often 
‘hinders us from accepting what would perfect 
‘our felicity. 

‘ Thofe, therefore, who difpofe of themfelves 
‘ without the advice of fuch friends as ought to be 
‘confulted on the occafion, and have afterwards 
‘caufe to repent of their inadvertency, though 
‘they deferve our pity, have no claim to our ex 
‘cufe. 

‘But when we are deliberately made mife- 
‘rable, nay even compelled by the authority of 
‘our parents, to enter into bonds from which 
‘.death alone can fet us free, the blame muft lye 
‘on them, though the misfortune is all our own. 

‘ This, madam, is my cafe, and as it alfo may 
‘be that of many others, 1 thought it would not 
‘.be looked upon as an improper fubjeét for the 
‘ FEMALE SPECTATOR. ; 

‘I doubt not but you will imagine that the 
© perfon allotted for me was one to whom | had 
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‘an utter diftafte, or, if not fo, that there was 
* fome other who poffeffed more of my incling. 
‘tions; but neither of thefe it was that rendered 
« my marriage fo unhappy :—if 1 had no great paf. 
‘ fion for him who is now my hufband, I had a 
‘ leaft no averfion, nor had I even the moft re. 
‘mote defire for any other:—I may truly fay, 
« that neither before my being his wife, nor fince, 
‘1 ever faw that man whom I could with to ex 
‘ change for him; yet is our union the greateft 
6 misfortune to both of us, and could I have fore. 
‘feen the continual diftractions there would be 
‘ between us, | would have chofe my grave rather 
‘ than my marriage-bed. 

¢ The calamities I labour under flow from a 
«more grievous fource than diflike; for that, by 
‘time and good ufage, might have been worn off; 
‘ but this increafes daily, and every moment of 
‘ my life gives fome additional wretchednefs. 

‘ But not to be too tedious: this bar to the hap- 
« pinefs of us both, is, that we are of different opi~ 
‘-nions in matters of faith ; and though it was fti- 
‘-pulated in the marriage articles, that I fhould 
‘ enjoy my own way of devotion, and alfo that 
«what daughters happened to be born fhould be 
© baptized and educated in the fame, as the fons 
‘fhould be in that of their father ; yet he has been 
©fo ill fatisfied with thefe conditions, that from 
‘the firft month of our marriage, he has tried alf 
© the means in his power to oblige me to relinquith 
© them. 
~ ©T, who was bred up in the ftricteft principles 
‘ of my religion, can never be brought to changé 
‘it for any other; and he is fo great a bigot to 
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this; that helooks on-every one as a heathen that 
tis of acontrary way of thinking. 

‘We have two fons and three daughters, who 
‘jnheriting their parents principles, live in con- 
étinual difcord and upbraidings of each other; 
chut 1 fuffer the moft, having not only my own, | 
‘but a-fhare of each of their feveral difcontents. 

© My poor girls know nothing of a father’s 
éeendernefs; if they implore his bleffing, he tells 
‘them he has none to give them, while they con- 
ttinue to obey their mother’s precepts; and my 
tboys are taught to think of me as ofa creature to 
twhom no manner of duty or affection is owing. 

‘ As for his own behaviour to me, the beft of it 
‘is pity for my eternal flate, mixed with a kind of 
‘contempt of my ignorance and infatuation, a3 
the calls my perfifting in the way of worthip f£ 
twas bred in; and when any thing abroad hap- 
‘pens to four his temper, he is fure to vent his 
‘i]-humour on meand my religion. 

‘ Sunday, which is a day of peace in other fa~ 
‘ milies, is certain of tenewing contention in ours; 
‘while drefling, in order to go to our different 
€ places of devotion, inftead of preparing ourfelves, 
‘as we ought to do, with thoughts all ferene and 
* compofed, we take care to fill each other’s minds 
‘ with all the troubled emotions we are capable of 
‘infpiring; and on our return from thence all 
‘ our difcourfe is larded with the moft piquant re- 
‘ fle&ions. 

« You will fay, pethaps, lamto blame in return- 
* ing any anfwer to whatever injurious treatment 
‘I may receive from him; but to prevent your 
§ pafling fo unjuft a cenfure on me, | muft affure 
* you, that for a long time I combated his re- 
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¢ proaches only with my tears; but, finding mild. 
© nefs was fo far from obliging him to defift, that 
¢ it rather encouraged him to go on, becaufe it flat. 
tered him with a belief he would in time makeg 
© convert of me, I thought it beft to affume all 
* the fpirit I could, and thew him that I was nei- 
‘ ther to be cajoled nor frighted from my faith. 

‘In fine, asl knew myfelf in the right, and he, 
* no doubt, is ftrongly poffeffed of an opinion that 
* he is fo, we mutually condemn each other; and 
* if we do not aétually hate, as yet we do not, we 
* cannot bear that good-will which we ought to 
‘do, and Heaven only knows to how great a 
‘height thefe prefent animofities may at length 
‘ arrive! 

* ] remember to have read, in one of your form 
© er lueubrations, that it was utterly impoflible for 
* any marriage to be happy, where there was nota 
* perfe& conformity of fentiments and humours 
*in both parties, even in thofe things which are 
¢ Jooked upon as mere trifles :—what muft it then 
¢ be, when the hufband and wife differ in mat- 
* ters on which eternity depends! ‘When each 
‘looks on the other as in a ftate of perdition? 
‘ thinks it almoft a crime to indulge any tender 
* fentiment, left it fhould prove a temptation to 
‘ apoftacy; and are in continual apprehenfions; 
* that by fulfilling their conjugal duties they thall 
* be drawn from thofe of religion? 

‘In what an unhappy circumflance are alfo the 
§ children of fuch a marriage! They are not only 
* fure of being difregarded by one of their parents; 
* but alfo aliens to each other in love and affection; 
* as they are in principles. 
¢ The very fervants in fuch a family are uneafy; 
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‘know not well whofe commands they fhould o- 
they; and in a word the whole houfe is divided 
tagainit itfelf, and all is in an inextricable confu- 
‘ fon. 

‘This, madam, is the t:we and melancholy 
‘condition of me and my family: but though to 
‘a mind oppreffed like mine complaining is fome 
‘eafe, it was not that felf-interefted motive alone 
‘that excited me to give you the trouble of this 
tepiftie:—my misfortunes have not fo far ex- 
‘ tinguifhed all generous fentiments in me, as not 
















le 

9 & ‘to make me with my fate may be a warning to 
2 ‘ others, not to fplit upon the fame rock; and it is 
1 ‘with this view I fhould be glad the ftory was 





‘ made public. 

‘If therefore you vouchfafe to give it a few 
‘pages, the matter will, 1 hope, excufe the man- 
‘ner in which it is related ; little elegance, or fine 
‘turns of thought or expreffion not being to be 
‘expected from a woman in my perplexed fitua- 
tion: believe me, however, a fintere well-wifher 
‘to the happinefs of my fellow-creatures, and, 

*‘ Mapam, 
* Your moft humble, 

Golden-Square, * And devoted fervant, 
_June 24, 1745. ‘ AMONIA. 




















Though this lady has reprefented the unhappi- 
nefs of her condition in very moving terms, and 
fuch:as it is eafy to be feen, flow from the foul, 
and are not imaginary woes; yet fhe has been fo 
extremely eareful not to Jet fall the leaft hint what 
mode of religion either herfelf or hufband adheres 
to, that 1 am in no danger of being thought par- 
tial either to the one or the other, in what I might 
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fay on any of thofe various perfuafions, which, at 
prefent, not only divide private families but whole 
kingdoms; though I fhould even happen to fall on 
either of thofe which render this couple fo dify. 
nited. 

But it is far from my inclination either to ery 
up or depreciate any particular form of worhhip; | 
am very well convinced that there are many vir 
tuous and many vicious people of all perfuafions, 
—WMr Rowe, who was not only a wife and witty, 
but alfo a very good man, reminds thofe whoare 
bigotted to any one opinion, that Heaven, in this 
refpect, is lefs fevere than man.—Thefe are his 
words: 


‘ Look round how Providence beftows alike, 

¢ Sun-fhine and rain, to blefs the fruitful year, 

‘ On diff’rent nations, all of diff’ rent faiths, 

¢ And (though by feveral names and titles wore 
fhipp’d) 

© Heav’n takes the various tribute of their praifes 

© Since all agree to own, at leaft to mean, 

© One beft, one greateft, only Lord of all.’ 


Then, on fpeaking of the unreafonablenefs of 
endeavouring to oblige people to profefs whatever 
opinion we ourfelves efpoufe, the fame excellent 
poet fays again, 


‘ But to fubdue th’ unconquerable mind, 

© To make one reafon have the fame effe& - 
© Upon all apprehenfions; to force this, 

© Or this man, jutt to think as thou and I doy 
‘Impoflible! unlefs fouls were alike 

© In all, which differ like human faces.’ 


Mr Dryden too, who, though it muft be cons 
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fefled, changed his form of devotion too often, was 
never, at leaft as 1 have heard, fufpected either of 
gheifm or deifm, tells us in one of his poems, 


—— * Toprove religion true, 
tIf either wit or fufferings could fuffice, 
¢ All faiths afford the conftant and the wife. 
‘¢The common cry is ftill religion’s teft ; 
‘The Turk’s is at Conftantinople beft; 
‘Idols in India, Popery at Rome; 
And our own worthip only true at home: 
*t And trae but for the time; ’tis hard to know 
* How long we pleafe it thall continue fo. 
‘This fide to-day, and that to-morrow burns; 
*§o all are faints and martyrs in their turns. 
*Yet all, by various names, adore and love 
‘One power immenfe, which ever rules above.” 


Aperfecuting fpirit is a difgrace to any religion; 


and though fome may think they prove by it the 
fincerity of their faith, yet they but deceive them- 
felves, and, in effet, rather deter than invite o- 
thers to die profelytes to it: and one thing | muft 
sbferve, which is, thofe churches that are e(tablith- 
ed by the laws of the land, generally difcover lefs 
of that red-hot, mad-brained zeal, than:the feéta- 
ties which diffent from them. 

As for Amonia, her condition is very much to 
be pitied, nor do I think that of her hufband much 
more to: be defired; but I muft own at the-fame 
time, that I am not at all: furprized that they live 
no better together; for | look on it as an utter im~ 
pofhbility for two perfons profeffing different reli- 
gions (that is, if either of them do any thing more 
than profefs) to continue an affection for each o- 


ther for any long time. 
53 
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But though paffing an uncharitable judgment 
on all opinions, befides our own, is dire€tly con 
trary to the do@trine preached by him whofe pres 
cepts all, who are Chriftians, pretend to follow; 
yet fo exceflively tenacious are fome people, that 
whoever fhall go about to argue them into more 
moderation, would be looked upon as enemies to 
their eternal welfare, forgetting the promife, that 
¢ A remnant of all fhall be faved.’ 

This, however, isa point | leave to be difcufled 
by the divines; but as living in peace and harmo. 
ny while on earth, efpecially between thofe who 
are joined in the facred bonds of marriage, isa 
great ftep towards attaining future felicity, 1 think 
it madnefs for any two people to flatter themfelves 
with agreeing long in any thing, when they dif. 
gree in what is moft eflential. 

But as it cannot be expected that in youth thefe 
confiderations fhould have their due weight, there 
is no excufe to be made for parents, who, it is to 
be fuppofed, have a more juft fenfe of things, when 
they acquiefce, much lefs when they feem to fas 
vour the deftru€tion of thofe whofe happinefs it is 
their duty to ftudy. 

Yet, when fuch things are, I would have perfons 
thus united, as there is no revoking the vow made 
at the altar, endeavour to render themfelves and 
partner as eafy as the circumflance will admiti 
if one is too great a bigot, the other ought nor to 
be too ftri€ an oppofer; and it is much better to re 
cede in matters indifferent, than by tenacioufly 
fupporting every little ceremony, to occafion fuch 
perpetual jars as Amonia bas defcribed. 

When mutual love and tendernefs between huf- 
band and wife ceafe to fubfift, and thofe of the fame 
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food are brought up in a contempt and hatred of 
each other, the offence againit Heaven is, in my 
judgment, infinitely greater than. the breach of a- 
ny exterior duty of religion can be. 

[do not fuppofe, that either Amonia or her huf- 
band-is'a Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan; and as alk 
Chriftians agree in the fundamental parts of faith, 
jfone of them would be prevailed upon to give up 
the form in which they have been accuftomed to 
worthip, at leaft to abate all feverity in that point, 
jt would doubtlefs fave themielves a multitude of 
other, perhaps, worfe tranfgreflions, as well as 
their children; in which, while they continue to 
want natural affection, they muft neceffarily be 
involved. 

For my part, I cannot think but people may be 
very devout and pious, nay very ftrict obfervers 
alfo of all thofe rites and ceremonies of the church 
to which they belong, without having any animo- 
fity to thofe who worthip in a different manner. 

Though we are commanded not to do evil, that 
good may come of it, yet we may certainly refrain 
from thofe things which in themfelves are neither 
good nor evil, when we are pretty fure that good 
will come by our forbearance: fuch little formali- 
ties, therefore, as either the public laws, or our 
own private duties, lay us under the neceffity of 
obferving, or renouncing, will hardly ever rife up 
in judgment againft us. 

What | have faid on this account may, perhaps, 
draw upon me the fevereft cenfures of all who 
make a merit of being ftri€t followers of that way 
of worfhip they were bred up in, or afterwards 
have taken it into their heads to imagine will be 
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moft acceptable to the Deity; to which I will only 
an{wer in the words of the poet, 


¢ Zeal is the pious madnefs of the foul.” 


‘But before they. are too angry with me on this 
occafion, 1 would have them remark, that I donor 
advife, or pretend to juftify any lukewarmnels even 
in the moft trivial matters of religion, but when 
there is an utter impoflibility of afferting them 
without a breach of fome other more effential du. 
ty; and then, I muft confefs, that to be too warm 
is quitting the fubftance for the fhadow. 

F once knew a gentleman and his wife, who 
were in that unhappy fituation which my corref. 
pondent complains of ;—the moft vehement pafli. 
on for each other brought them together ;—they 
married without the confent of friends, and were 
both too much in love with each other’s perfons to 
confider the difference that was between them in 
principles; he being one of thofe which are called 
High Church, and the of that fect of diffenters 
which have the name of Prefbyterians.—The firlt 
months of their marriage were wholly taken up 
with indulging the inclinations which had joined 
their hands; and though he fometimes exprefleda 
diffatisfaCtion at being denied the pleafure of lead- 

ing her to Weftminfter- Abbey, (for he would hear 
' no divine fervice out of a cathedral, and the was 
no lefs troubled that fhe could not prevail with 
him to make his appearance with her at the con- 
venticle,) yet no open difagreement happened bes 
tween them, till after fhe had lain-in of her firk 
child. 

: On this prefent, efpecially as it happened to be 
a fon, every body expected the affection they bes 
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frehad teftified for each other would be more 
than ever cemented:—the father was indeed tran- 
fported with joy, and the mother felt a double ex- 
facy by the fight of his: but alas! their mutual fe- 
licity was of fhort duration; and that pledge of 
conjugal love, which promifed an addition to their 
comforts, proved the bane of all their peace and 
fatisfaction. 

The infant was about three weeks old, when 
they began to think it was time to make a Chrif- 
tian of him; and now the debate began, by whom, 
and in what manner, the ceremony fhould be per- 
formed: the hufband had a near relation, who was 
abifhop, and had promifed todohim that honour :— 
the wife infifted on having one of the teachers of 
that congregation to which fhe belonged, and that 
her fon fhould not be baptizedaccording tothe cere- 
mony of the church :-—the cried, ‘* No lawn fleeves, 
#—no rags of the whore of Babylon fhould come 
#near her child:” He fwore, ** No puritan, or 
“eonventicle-canter fhould enter his doors on 
“any occafion, much lefs on this.” She raved 
and called him Tory;—he ftamped, and in return 
told her fhe was a hypocrite, the {pawn of a king 
killing race, and every thing as opprobrious as his © 
fury could invent. 

In fine, neither of them left any thing unfaid 
that they thought would be ftinging to the other ; 
which had no other effeét than to render both 
more pofitive, and hardened in the refolution they 
before had taken. 

The hufband, however, as he had the autho- 
tity, exerted it, and ordered every thing’ to be 
prepared to make the facred ceremony as magni- 
ficent as his ftation would admit:—four perfons 
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offered themfelves to be the fponfors, and many 




































































relations on both fides were invited, and a very Bf her b 
{plendid collation ordered. confu 

The wife had it not in her power to preventall & Tb 
this, and faw the preparations with a fullen eye, I ynalt 
but was determined in her mind to render itofng flit 
effect; and the very night before that which he & fence 
intended for the celebration of the chriftening, the  jte1 
watched the opportunity of his being abroad, and hard 
fent privately for her own minifter, and one of Se 
the elders of the congregation, and had the child § pr 
baptized in her own way... Bm 

‘The next day, at the appointed hour, the bie perf 
fhop and f{ponfors came, and thofe of the invited wer 
guelts who were of the church. The hufband, who nur 
little imagined what had paffed, called for the nurle jaf 
to bring the child into the dining-room, which [bo 
fhe immediately did, but, to the furprize of the § we 
father, not dreffed in the rich mantle and laces he | 
had provided, nor at all proper for the occafiom th 
On his haftily demanding the reafon of this ne 9 — 
glect, his wife, who was then pretty well reco th 
vered, ftepped forth, and with a voice andairthaa 9 4 
expreficd a {plenetic fatisfadtion, ‘lf 1 had not fi 
** thought, faid the, you would ftand in need of f 





‘the confolation of your friends for the difape 
* pointment I have given you, I fhould before 
‘* have informed you, that the child has already 
“* received the rites of baptifm, and that his name 
is John: you may therefore make merry with 
“ your company; I fhall be infinitely contented, 
“as | know very well your church allows no fe- 
** cond f{prinkling.” 

She had no fooner ended what fhe had to fay, 
than making a flight curtfy to thofe in the room, 
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fhe retired again to her chamber, leaving not only 
yer hufband, but every one prefent, too much 
confufed to be able to make any reply. 

The hufband, a little recovering himfelf from 
siaftonifhment which it is impoflible to defcribe, 
fll into an adequate rage; and had not the pre- 
fence and admonitions of the right reverend pre- 
te reftrained him from giving a loofe to it, it is 
hard to know what might have been the effeéts. 

Scarce, however, could he believe that the had 
in reality prefumed to do as fhe had told him; but 
on examining the fervants, and finding that fome 
petfons had been there the evening before, and 
were (hut up with her in her chamber, and the 
nurfe confirming it, by faying fhe was fent for a 
afon of water, and not fuffered, after the had 
brought it, to come into the room till the company 
were gone, he no longer doubted of the truth. 

What a fcene of diftraQion was now among 
them, inftead of the jollity that had been expe&ted! 
—None interceded with the incenfed hufband for 
the offending wife; for befide the animofity which 
difference of principles excites, it was {carce pof- 
ible to fay any thing in vindication of fo unadvi- 
fed a ftep. 

Every body, however, ftaid till very late at night, 
under'pretence of alleviating the melancholy they 
faw him in, but indeed to prevent him from being 
guilty of any rath action, in return of the provo- 
cation he had received; nor did they part, till he 
had given the bifhap all the folemn affurances in 
the power of words, that he would not fee his wife 
till he had brought himfelf into a temper to be« 
have to her with moderation. 
> But he found out a way to wring her heart with 
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anguifh more lafting, and not lef tharp, thay 
what his own fuftained:—he kept his word, jn. 
deed, and neither went into the chamber of his 
wife, nor fent any reproachful meflage to her, but 
went out early in the morning, provided a nurfe, 
and on his return took his fon from the arms of 
her who had been hired to attend him, and com. 

































mitted him to the care of the perfon he brought ipeak 
with him; then fent them both to a diftant rel. the | 
tion of his own in the country, to whom he wrote the 
an account of the whole ftory, with an intreaty his t 
that the child might be brought up there fora her, 
time, without any mention who he was, in order ‘wh 
that the mother fhould be able to get no intel ‘rel 
gence concerning him. ‘no 
All this was done before the awoke, but the | '@ 
firft word the fpoke being to bid the perfon who ¢ 
watched by her to bring in the child, the was foon rs 
t 





convinced of the cruel revenge her hufband had 
taken :—on her fending to beg he would let her 
know how he had difpofed of him, his anfwer 
was, ** where fhe fhould never fee him more.”— 
This, and perhaps the con{cioufnefs how little the 
deferved to be treated otherwife, threw her into 
convulfions, which were very near depriving het 
of life. 

During the time her indifpofition continued, 
though he had the beft phyficians to attend her, 
and fuffered her to know the want of nothing pros 
per for her condition, yet not all the repeated mef- 
fages fhe fent to him, nor the intreaties her friends 
and kindred made in her behalf, could prevail on 
him to fee her’once. 

It is certain, that in general our fex have hearts. 
lefs obdurate than the men. This unhappy lady 
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ws no fooner able to quit her chamber, than fhe 
few to that of her hufband, hearing he was at 
home, and by her fo fuddenly appearing before 
him, gave him not power to fhun her. Her in- 
went, as fhe has fince declared, was to throw her- 
elf at his feet, intreat his pardon and a reconci- 
jjation: but he would not allow her time even to 

k; for the moment he faw fhe was there, all 
the fury which he had conceived againft her on 
the frft knowledge of her offence, rekindled in 
his breaft, and with a look that darted daggers on 
her,‘ Unworthy and ungrateful woman! cried he, 
‘what devil has prompted you to tempt my juft 
‘refentment? Begone! continued he, or I know 
‘not what your hateful prefence may provoke me 
6 to.’ 

On this fhe drew back, and before the had well 
galled the door, he clapped it after her, and fhut 
himfelf in. ‘To be received in this manner when 
fhe came full fraught with humble fentiments, 
made her now look on herfelf as the moft injured 
perfon. Every harfh expreflion he had made ufe 
of to her in their former quarrel, now recoiled up- 
onher mind, and, joined with thofe fhe had now 
heard from him, turned her all into indignation. 
She fent to her friends, to confult with them how 
fhe thould behave in fo perplexing a dilemma; 
fome of whom advifed her to quit the houfe, and 
fue him for a feparate maintenance, as they faid 
the might juftly do on his refufing her his bed and 
company, and alfo oblige him to difcover where 
he had placed the child. 

This laft article prevailed with her; the followed 
their council in every thing; and though, while 
the law-fuit was carrying on, thofe relations on 
Vou. Ill. 
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both fides who had any fhare of moderation, en. 
deavoured to make up matters between them, it 
was all in vain; a mutual difguft had now taken 
place of that violent paflion they had once felt for 
each other, and it is difficult to fay which was mot 
averfe to a reconciliation. 

‘The caufe, however, was never brought tog 
public trial ;—fo far their friends prevailed, per. 
ceiving the chicanery of thofe who had the careof 
it. He confented to do even more than the hw 
would have obliged him to, had it been managed 
fairly; but it was not till after greater fums had 
been expended on both fides than the circumflan- 
ces of either could well fupport. 

The infant died, perhaps, for want of a mothers 
watchful care, before the affair between his unhap- 
py parents was determined, each accufing the o- 
ther’s obftinacy as the caufe of his fo early fate; 
and grief increafed their hatred. 

Fate, for a. punifhment perhaps of their tranf. 
greflion, had not yet permitted either to be releal. 
ed by the death of the other: each drags a folitary, 
widowed life, publicly avowing the error of their 
choice, and in private, it is poflible, condemning 
that of their own obftinacy 
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BOOK XVI 


E are informed, that the letter figned Amo- 

nia, inferted in our laft, has made fome 
goife in town; and that her hufband, who it feems 
jsa conftant reader of thefe lucubrations, is fo 
much incenfed again{t her for the public complaint 
fhe makes of his behaviour, that the difagreement 
which was before between them is now increafed, 
even to a mutual tendency towards a feparation; 
but though the lady herfelf was the beft judge 
what confequences were likely to attend the gra- 
tification of her requeft, and the FEMALE SPEc- 
TATOR can incur no blame for having complied 
with it, yet we could with things had taken a dif- 
ferent turn, and that one, at leaft, of that unhap- 
py pair would have been convinced, by their own 
reafon, as well as by our arguments, that a too 
frit and tenacious adherence to particular forms, 
in fome cafes, and with fome tempers, not only 
betrays a greater want of judgment, but alfo may 
happen to occafion more mifchievous effets, than 
any are to be apprehended in the receding from 
them. 

When both parties are, however, equally de- 
termined to maintain their different opinions, tho’ 
at. the expence of all that love and tendernefs each 
has a right to expect from the other, and inftead 
of living together in any manner conformable to 
their vows before the altar, it is the judgment of 
every member of our club, that it is a lefs violati- 
on of the facred ceremony which joined their 
bands, to feparate entirely, than it is to continue 

T 2 
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in a ftate where, to perfons mutually diflatisfied, 
the moft trifling words or actions will by each be 
looked on as frefh matter of provocation. 

It muft be acknowledged that nothing can be 
more melancholy than fuch a crifis:—a parting of 
this nature, if either of them retain the leaft re. 
mains of that affeétion which firft brought them 
together, muft to him, or her, who preferves it, be 
even worfe than that of death; becaufe it is the 
work of choice, the other of neceflity, and nothing 
is to be afcribed to the unkindnefs of the perfon 
beloved. We muft all fubmit to fate, and thofe 
moft prove their virtue and their fortitude, who 
behave with moft patience and refignation under 
its decrees; but where there is a living feparation 
between a hufband and wife, though it be by mu- 
tual confent, the one is apt to think, that the other 
urged and provoked a quarrel for no- other motive 
than in the hope of getting rid, by that means, of 
a companion who no longer had the power of plea 
fing. 

But how much foever the world may commife- 
rate or condemn an incident of this nature, there 
have been inftances of its produeing the moft for. 
tunate events:—we are frequently deceived bya 
prefent hurry of paffion, fo far as not to be fenfible 
what paffes in our own hearts:—nothing is more 
common than for us to imagine we hate what ia 
reality is moft dear to us.—Sergius is a very hand- 
fome man, but of fo unaccountable and peevifha 
difpofition, that though he married Aranthe,a ce 
lebrated beauty, merely for love, the had not been 
his wife two months before he gave her caufe to 
think herfelf the moft unhappy woman breathing: 
—he, on his fide, was no lefs difcontented; all 
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thepaflion fhe long had felt for him, and which 
yas not at all inferior to that which induced him 
tomake choice of her, could not enable her to fup- 

his treatment,—fhe returned his ill-humour 
with intereft;—there was a fatal parity in their 
tempers, which would fuifer neither of them to a- 

in any thing but what was firlt propofed by 
themfelves :—both took.a pleafure in contradi€ti- 
on; both were equally impatient under it; each 
thinking the right of being obliged was folely in 
themfelves, neither of them would condefcend to 
oblige the other: Sergius, as he was the hufbands 
thought he ought to be obeyed; and Aranthe ex- 
pected the fame complaifance from _him as when 
he was a lover :—-and this mutual difappointment 
feemed to have extinguifhed all manner of tender= 
nelson both fides.—Not only the world, which 
fw the contentions between them, believed they 
heartily hated each other, but alfo they themfelves 
imagined fo, and withed with no lefs ardency,. 
that there was a poflibility of breaking the bands 
which joined them, than they had formerly done 
tobe united in them. 

In fine, their animofities at length arrived to 
fech a height, that there were no longer any rules 
of decency obferved between them; and the ill 
life they pafled together became fo notorious, that 
the friends on both fides thought it much better 


‘10 feparate, than continue to diftract all about 


them with continued clamours. 

The thing was propofed to each apart from the: 
other, and both teftifying their approbation, Ser- 
gius confented to allow Aranthe, who brought but 
avery {mall fortune, an annuity out of his eflate 
for her {upport;—and fhe entered on ber part in- 
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to an engagement, for the fulfilling of which one 
of her kindred became furety, that the thould 
contraé no debts in bis name, nor any other way 
moleft him. 

Thus they were parted with all the form that 
could be, exclufive of a divorce, which neither of 
them had any pretence to fue for. 

‘For a while they feemed highly fatisfied with 
what they had done, and declared in all company 
wherever they came, that the day which feparated 
them afforded a joy more exquifite, as well a 
more reafonable, than they felt on that which had 
joined them. 

Each really thought the being freed from their 
late difagreeable fituation was the greateft blef 
ing that Heaven, as they were circumftanced, 
could have beftowed upon them; but how little 
they knew of themfelves in this particular, a thor 
time evinced. 

‘The rage and the difguft which both had ima 
gined they had reafon to conceive againft each 
other, being evaporated by mutual revilings, and 
hatred no longer finding any fuel to fupport its 
tire, funk, by degrees, into a calm, which had the 
appearance of indifference, but, in effect, was far 
trom being fo:—their cooler thoughts enabling 
them to refleét on alt that had paffed betweea 
them, thofe offences which before had feemed of 
enormous fize, now loft much of their magnitude, 
and {till decreafed, as they the more confidered the 
provocations which excited them. 

Both having leifure to examine into their owa . 
conduct, each found enough in it to condemn, 
and confequently to excufe that of the other; and 
ablence fully coavinced them of that, which it® 
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yardly probable they would ever have been fenfi- 
ble of had they continued together. 

Good fenfe which neither of them was defici- 
et in, now they had leifure to exert it, having ut- 
erly conquered thofe little peevith humours and 
garuly paflions, which had occafioned their difa- 
greement, memory and recollection brought the 
hours of their firf} courtfhip back :—cvery tender 
preflure,—every foft conceflion,—each fond de- 
fire—each agonizing fear, which efther had ex- 
petienced, returned to the ref{pective breaft:— 
Sergius would often cry out to himfelf, *‘ How 
‘charming was then Aranthe! Why did I urge 
ther onee gentle nature, and by my harfhnefs be- 
‘come the deftroyer of a happinefs I would have 
Sdied to purchafe!"—-' Why, faid Aranthe figh- 
ting, did 1 not confider the worth, the honour 
‘of my hufband’s foul!-Why did 1 provoke 
‘him to renounce that love he once had for me!’ 

In a word, the mutual tendernefS they: at firft 
had felt for each other, ftill lived in both their 
hearts, though it had feemed dead, and recovering 
the fame ftrength and energy as before, made both 
now doubly wretched in a too late repentance; 
fince neither knew the other was poffeffed of ade~ 
quate fentiments, and defpaired of ever being a fe- 
cond time able to infpire them.—Sergius now 
knew he loved Aranthe, but betieved himfelf the 

obje& of her hate; and Aranthe was too fure the 
doated on Sergius, who, fhe doubted not, theught 
on her with contempt and deteftation. 

This opinion, which indeed feemed. reafonable 
enough, prevented all attempts on either fide for 
@reconciliation; on the contrary, they fhunned 

“gil places where.there was a likeliliood of their 
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meeting, and chance had not yet befriended them 
fo far, as to bring them together without their 
feeking it. 

It was indeed juft they thould have fome time 
of penance for the follies they had been guilty of; 
but at laft the hour arrived which was to puta fie 
nal period to their anxicties, and render them. 
much more happy, not only than they could ever 
expeét to be, but alfo than they would have been 
had never any rupture happened between them, 

Self-convicted of their errors, the reflection. 
how madly they had thrown away all that could 
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give them any fatisfaction, made both of them z 
extremely melancholy.—Sergius, to conceal his. hav 
from the obfervation of the world, pafled mol of not 
his time in the country; and when he was in ‘en 
town, pretended bufineis kept him from going to ed, 
any of thofe gay diverfions he had been uled to gr 
frequent:—Aranthe, taking no longer any pleas in 
fure in the living, grew fond of converfing among/ 
the dead, and went almoft every day into Welt- dl 
minfter- Abbey, amufing herfelt with reading the W 
infcriptions on the tombs. b 
Sergius one day happened to wander into that ‘ 
famous repofitory of the pompous dead, and bee ‘ 
fore he was aware, came up clofe to Aranthey. 





without feeing or being feen by her, till they even 
joftled asthey met; fo deeply were both involved 
in contemplation :—each itarted at the unlooked- 
for pretence of the other, but had not power to 
draw back above two or three paces, though (as 
they have fince confeffed) both had it in theis 
thoughts to do it. 

Aranthe! faid Sergius, in the utmoft confufie- 
on; Sergius! cried Aranthe, with a faultering 
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wice:—No more was faid on either fide; but 
their eyes were frxed intent upon each other’s face, 
ill Aranthe, too weak to fupport the violent e- 
motions which that inftant overwhelmed her foul, 
yas ready to faint, and obliged to lean againft a 
pillar of the church, near which it was her good 
fortune to ftand:—Sergius obferved the conditi- 
on fhe was in, and, quite diflolved in tendernefs, 
few to her, and took her in his arms.—‘ O A- 
tranthe! cried he, is it pofible that the fight of 
éme has this effe&t upon you!’ ¢ O Sergius, an- 
tfwered fhe, we once loved each other!’ ‘ How 
‘happy was that time!’ refumed he; and would 
have faid fomething more, if the rifing paflion had 
not choaked the utterance of his words; but the 
tender grafp, with which he {till held her inclof- 
ed, was fufficient to inform her how much he ree 
gretted that time fhe mentioned had ever been 
interrupted. 

Aranthe, far from oppofing his embrace, re 
cline¢ her head upon his breaft, and wetted it 
with tears: * O Aranthe,’ faid Sergius, as foon as 
he had power to f{peak, ‘it was no fault of thine 
‘that parted us:’ “nor of yours, cried fhe, figh- 
‘ing, I confefs myfelf the fole aggreffor.’ ¢ ‘That 
‘is too much, replied he, for it was I alone that 
‘was to blame.’ 

Some company, who were coming to fee the 
tombs, appearing ata dillance, obliged him to 
quit that endearing pofture, and they adjourned 
t0 a more retired part of the cathedral, and fat 
down together on a ftone, where each condema- 
ing themfelves for what had happened, and ens 
titely abfolving the other of all errors, mever was 
a more perfect reconciliation, 
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They went together to the houfe of Sergj 
and the unexpected return of Aranthe filled all the 


















fervants with a furprize which they were notable Se 
to conceal:—the now happy pair prefently ob. aftr 
ferved it, and remembering with fhame, how much J ghe 
the family had fuffered by their quarrels, doubted J gde 
not but they were alarmed at the apprehenfions of ting 
being again involved in the fame confufion. and 
To put an end, therefore, to all their anxieties ‘ 
on this fcore, “ Be not uneafy, faid Sergius; I in 
* knew not the value of the treafure I poffeffed in ? 
«¢ this lady, till I had loft it; but it thall now be } 
¢ my endeavour to atone for ail my paft inadver- be 
* tencies, dnd; by making her perfe€tly content § a 
s¢ ed, render all about her fo.” fo 





“‘ Forbear, my dear, rejoined Aranthe, to lay 
“ thofe accufations on yourfelf, which are alone 
s¢ my due; I was too ignorant of my happinels, as 
6 well as of my duty; but my future behaviour fhall 
convince you, our fervants, and all who know 
“us, thatl now am truly fenfible of my mif- 
§¢ takes.” 

The next day Sergius ordered a fine collation 
to be prepared, to which all the friends on both 
fides were invited, to do honour totthis reconcilia- 
tion, which was called his fecond nuptials; and 
both he and Aranthe repeated, over and over; to 
the company, what they had before avowed in the 
prefence of their fervants, tothe great fatisfaction 
of every one, as well as to themfelves. 

Each was now indeed too fincerely fenfible 
wherein they had done amifs, to relapfe into their 
former errors:—-they have ever fince taken more 
pleafure in condefcending to whatever they pet 
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gave to be the inclination of each other, than e~ 
ger they did in oppofing it. 

Seldom, however, does one meet with a cata~ 
fiftrophe like this; nor can it ever happen, but 
ghere there is a very great fund of love on both 
fides; for, where the paflion is once totally ex- 
tinguithed, it is fcarce poflible ever to rekindle it, 
and we fay with Morat, 


‘To flames once paft I cannot backward move; 
‘Call yefterday again, and I may love.’ 


The parting, therefore, of perfons who have 
been once joined in marriage, has in it fomething 
extremely fhocking ; and, to add to the other mif- 
fortunes it infallibly brings on, is generally at- 
tended with the lofs of reputation on both fides: 
—if they behave with the greateft circumfpe@tion, 
they will ftill be fufpeéted to have other engage- 


ments; and, as many in thofe circumftances are 
feally but too guilty, thofe moft innocent cannot 
keep themfelves from falling under the like cen- 
fure, and all their virtue will be looked upon no 
more than as a vice well hid. 

Since then fo many inconveniencies are the fure 
effects either of living together in a mutual difaf- 
fection, or of feparating entirely, how carefully 
ought we to examine the principles, fentiments, 
and humour of the perfon we think of marrying, 
before we enter into a ftate, which there is no pof- 
fibility of changing but by death, or what, to thofe 
who have any fhare of prudence, and fenfe of ho-« 
nour, muft be worfe than death. 

Different opinions in religion are, indeed, of 
all others the leaft capable of a reconciliation: it 
is not in nature for two people, who think each 
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other in the wrong in fo material a point, to agree Be 
long together, though they fhould endeavour to MM snow 
do it ever fo ftrenuoufly.—The {ftrongeft reafon, @ ‘er f 
and the beft underftanding, will hardly be able al. I mont 
ways to guard againft the prejudice of education, J owith 
and thofe precepts inftilled into us in our early J tdati 
years of life; and though all who run the fame ‘| 
rifk with that unfortunate pair, whofe ftory Ire. HH spent 
Jated in my laft, may, by their being lefs bigotted, H vmor 
not fall into the like calamities they did, noreven @ ieffa 
any thing adequate to thofe Amonia laments, yet J «aft 
it is almoft impoffible but words, at fome time or 9 e(yr 
other, will be let drop by one of them, which will [J cma 
give umbrage to the other on this account, and be § ‘go 


the caufe of heart-burnings and fecret murmurs, 
which cannot fail to imbitter all the felicities of 
their union, if not quite diffolve it. 

But I thall now take my leave of this fubjed; 
—the inclofure of my pacquet affords yet one 
more letter, which has a right to be inferted, as 
it touches on a foible too common in both fexes, 
but more particularly afcribed to thofe of my own, 


To the FEM ALE SPECTATOR. 















‘Mapam, 

*IT is a maxim with me, that whatever is 
*needlefs is impertinent; and to make you any 

* compliment on the laudablenefs of your under- 

‘ * taking, or the judicious and agreeable manner in 
‘which you execute it, would be no more than 

* to tell the world it is day-light when the fun 
‘fhines in his full meridian f{plendor:—every 

© body is fenfible of, and confefles, the merit of 

¢ your writings, and I am but one among the mil- 

* lion of your admirers. 
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#Befides, or 1 am very much deceived, I fee 
nough into your foul to know you will be bet- 
wer pleafed even with the fmalleft hint that may 
tgontribute to the ufefulnefs of your work, than 
iwith any thing that could be faid in commen- 
idation of it. 

‘I may, however, acknowledge, that as in a 
sheautiful face there is fome one feature which 
tore particularly {trikes the eye, fo in your late 
‘flay of the diftinction between good and bad 
‘tafte, there is fomewhat that affords fuperior plea- 
‘fire and improvement —You there, I think, 
‘ay be faid to have out-done yourfelf; and I can- 
(not help believing, that, immerged as we are in 
‘folly and ftupidity, what you have advanced in 
‘that piece-will have an effe&t on many of your 
‘readers. 

‘Were there to be a perfect rectification of 
‘tate, it would be-impoflible for us to err in any 
‘onething; but though that would be to become 
‘angels before our time, and cannot be attainable 
‘while on this fide the grave, yet does it behove 
‘every one to come as near it as human nature 
‘will admit. 

‘Your fex, madam, whofe beautiful formation 
‘renders you half cherubial from your birth, have 
‘itin your power to appear altogether fo witha 
‘very little care. How great a pity is it then, 
‘when, inftead of improving thofe charms Hea- 
‘ven has fo bounteoufly endowed you with, you 
‘difguife, deform, and very often entirely murder 
‘them !—nay, take more pains to render your- 
‘felves difagreeable, than you have occafion to do 
‘to become the moit compleat work of the crea- 
‘tion! 


Vou. Ill, U 
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‘The FemaLe SpecraTor has, indeed, re. 
« monftrated, that if half the afliduity which jg 
‘ paid to the perfon, were employed in embellith.: 
‘ing the mind; women might eafily vie with us 
‘ men in our moft valuable accomplifhments; but 
‘1 am forry to obferve, that there are ladies, who, 
‘ though they read with pleafure what they ima. 
‘ gine is a compliment to their fex, make no mans 
‘ner of progres towards their own particular de. 
‘ ferving it. 

‘1am very far from accufing the ladies of any 
¢ vicious propenfities :—on the contrary, I believe 
‘them much more free from any thing that can 
© be called fo, than we in general are.—WhatI 
* mean is, that they are too apt to miftake what is 
‘ moft becoming in them, and by aiming to pleafe 
‘ too much, make themfelves incapable of pleafing 
‘at all. 

‘ It would be endlefs to repeat the various arti« 
© fices of the toilet; nor can 1 pretend to be per- 
‘ fe&tly acquainted with them, having never yet 
* been blefled with a wife:—all I know is from 
‘ two fillers, who are are yet both unmarried, and 
‘I hope will continue fo, while they continue to 
‘ think the fole glory of a woman confifts in hav- 
‘ ing fine things faid to her, on thofe endowments 
‘ which cam never render a reafonable man happy; 
‘ and which in time will bring her into contempt, 
‘ even with the very fop who pretends to admire 
‘ her. 

* But I defcend not fo low as to take notice of 
‘ the curling-irons, the falfe locks, the eye-brow- 
‘ fhapers, the pearl-cofmetic, the Italian red, or 
‘any of thofe injudicioufly called face-mending 
‘ {tratagems, or even of the ftudied leer, or the 
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sforced languor of the eye, nor of the fcrewed- 
‘up mouth, or {trained pout of the under lip, nor 
¢ofathoufand other unnatural modes and geitures 
tof the body, however ridiculous they who prac- 
‘tife them may appear; but it is that kind of af- 
¢fetation in the manners, which, more than ail I 
‘have mentioned, deprives them of that refpect 
‘they would otherwife command from our fex. 

¢ What I mean is, when they forget themfelves 
‘fo far as to imagine that which was fcarce par- 
‘donable in youth is agreeable in maturity, or e- 
‘ven old age. 

‘ When I feea girl of fourteen or fifteen always 
‘jumping, laughing, patting the man who talks 
to her on the ihoulder, or frifking from him, as 
‘if frighted at the fight of a perfon of a contrary 
‘ fex, Lonly think the has {kill enough to know the 
‘ difference between them, and am not fhocked at 
‘her behaviour: when I find one of five-and- 
‘twenty playing the fame tricks, 1 am afhamed 
‘and forry for her:—but when the gambol con- 
‘tinues to thirty, forty, and fo on, what can be 
‘more prepolterous ! 

* A woman may have her charms in every ftage 
‘of life, provided fhe knows how to manage 
‘them.—Extreme youth pleafes with its fimpli- 
‘ city;—maturity excites our love with elegance 
‘ of converfation; and old age commands refpedt, 
‘ with its advice and chearful gravity. 

‘In a word, the fex can never- be difagreeable 
* but when difcretion is wanting; and when it is, 
* the moft beautiful among them can never retain, 
‘for any long {pace of time, either the love or e- 
* fteem of a man of true underftanding. 

*I was perfuaded, by.a friend of mine, to go 
U2 
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« with him one day to vifit Lyfetta, a lady to whom 
‘the world gave no very favourable charaéter;— 
* they faid the was a widow of between thirty and 
* forty years of age, had a face far from handfome, 
* and was fo very fat, that fhe might pafs more for 
* a Wapping landlady than a perfon of condition; 
* yet that fhe had the vanity to pretend to youth, 
‘ beauty, and good thape, and was, in effect, one 
* of the greateft coquets of the age. 

_ © Prejudiced with this idea, I went without ima 
‘ gining myfelf in any danger of becoming her 
“captive; but never was 1 fo much amazed, ag 
* when, inftead of the giddy, fluttering old girl] 
« was made to expect, I found myfelf received in 
* the politeft manner, by a lady, who, though the 
* feemed about the years | was informed, had no- 
* thing about her of the decays of time :—her fea 
“tures were not indeed the fineft turned I had 
‘ever feen, but very regular, and had a certain 
* {weetnefs and compofure in them, which to me 
‘ appeared amiable:—ncither was her bulk fodif- 
* agreeable as had been reprefented, becaufe the 
* feemed to take no pains to conftrain it; and her 
* deportment, the whole time we ftaid, fuch as 
* malice itfelf could not accufe of any thing uns 
* becoming her circumftances in the leaft refpett 
© whatever. 

‘ In fhort, I thought her fuch as no man need be 

* afhamed to make the miftrefs of his heart; and 

* though I cannot fay I was downright in love with 

* her, I verily believe that feeing her a few times 

* more, fuch as fhe then was, could have made me 
§ fo. 

‘I could not help reproaching my friend for 

© the eport he had made of this lady, who, I told 
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thim, I could find no way anfwerable to it; to 
‘which he replied, that he had faid no worfe than 
‘what was faid by all that knew her; but that le 
tconfeffed he was a little furprized, for he had 
‘never before feen her either look or behave fo 
‘well, and that he could not imagine what had 
‘wrought fo great a change in her for the better. 

‘I took little notice of what he faid, as to that 
‘point, not doubting but fhe had always been the 
‘fame, though he pretended the contrary :—eager, 
‘however, to be convinced, I fome time after afk- 
sed him if he would take me with him again to 
‘make her a fecond vifit:—he readily complied 
‘with my requeft, and told me, that if ihe always 
‘behaved in the fafhion the did when I was there 
‘before, he fhould think her a very converfable 
‘woman. 

‘ We found her at home, and my acquaintance 
‘fending up his name, fhe ran to receive us at 
‘the top of the ftair-cafe: * O, my dear Sir John,’ 
‘bawled the out, (with a voice as different from 
‘that the fpoke in when I faw her firft, as a quail- 
‘pipe from a lute) ‘1 defpaired of ever feeing you 
‘again:—why I was & la mort when you were 
‘here laft,—half dead with the vapours, and fo 
Shideoufly grave that 1 was enough to fright you.’ 

* You have, however, recovered your fpirits, I 
‘fee, replied Sir John, giving a look at me, who 
* was altonifhed at the difference in the fame wo- 
‘man, more than I remember to have ever been 
‘in my whole life. 

‘ By this time we were all got into the dining- 
‘room; but, good gods! what a hoyden! What 
“affectation of youth!—How did fhe aim to give 
‘a {pring fometimes to one window, fometimes to 


U3 
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‘ another;—her legs, indeed, would have perform. 
© ed their office well enough, but her unwieldy hips 
© came waddling after, like two paniers on the back 
* of a mule. , 

‘ As to the difcourfe fhe entertained us with, | 
* will give you a part in her very words: « Sip 
€ John, you and your friend fhall tquire me tp 
* Ranelagh to-night; but on our faying we were 
* engaged at another place,—Hang you, {aid the, 
€ you fhould not go with me if you would; | will 
© fend for Mr : No, now | think onit, I will 
© have my Lord M——: What a fool iam to for. 
* get Sir Thomas. Aye, aye, he fhall go with 
* me; it will make his wife go mad, poor wretch!” 
* Then clofed her fine fpeech with a ha! ha! ha! 
* loud enough to have fet all the dogs in the neigh- 
© bourhood a barking. 

‘From this the run into telling us of a coun. 
* try "{quire, who had hanged himfelf in his own 
* barn, on feeing her take {nuff out of the par 
* fon’s box; then gave us a detail of a thoufand 
‘ fine things fhe had lately bought ;—railed a- 
* gain{t the war, which threatened the prohibi 
* tion of cambricks,—withed all the Papifts, ex- 
‘cept the queen of Hungary, at the devil;— 
‘cried up Sullivan’s finging at Ranelagh; {aid 
* nothing in Cock’s laft au€tion was worth a groat; 
* repeated two half ftanzas of a fong made ona 
* lady at Scarborough Spaw; and amidit this med 
“ ley of incoherencies inter{perfed fo much of her 
¢ own affairs, as to let us know that the banker, 
‘ who had moft of her fortune in his hands, had 
* like to have made a break, and that the news of 
‘his being gone off, had put her into that fo- 
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‘Jgmo humour Sir John had found her in at his 
‘jaf vilit. 

#He could not, on her relating this, help con- 
‘ gratulating her, that ihe received intelligence 
‘early enough to lodge her money in more fafe 
t handse—* Aye, cried the, it was lucky; | fhould 
shave been obliged ctherwife to have taken up 
‘with fome fellow of quality or another, in o:der 
sto fupport my equipage :—ha,—would not that 
shave been a mortifying thing?”—Then turned 
ther eyes into a half-{quint. 

‘ But, madam, had you feen the thoufand dif- 
‘ferent geftures with which this inundation of im- 
‘ pertinence was accompanied, you would, doubt- 
‘Jels, have blu(hed for her: fometimes the would 
‘throw herfelt back in her chair, and extend her 
‘arms, with two fills at the end of them, each of 
‘which was big enough to fell an ox; fometimes 
‘again they were contracted, and the fhoulders, 
‘which, indeed, nature had placed pretty near the 
‘ears, were thruft up to meet them quite, in what 
‘I fuppofe, the thought a genteel fhrug; but the 
‘motion I perceived fhe moft delighted herfelf in, 
‘was difplaying her plump and well-jointed fin- 
‘gers, in continually putting in order the curls 
‘that hung down in her neck, and making them 
‘perform the office of a comb, in ftraitening or 
‘buckling the hair at pleafure. 

‘In fhort, fuch a lump of affe€tation and impers= 
‘tinence, as {fhe now appeared to me, quite wea- 
‘tied my patience, and made me pluck Sir John 
‘ by the fleeve two or three times, in order to en- 
‘ gage him to fhorten his vifit, before I could pre« 
‘vail on him to do it;—which, he afterwards 
“owned, was malice in him, and that he kept me 
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¢ there in order to revenge the little credit I had 
¢ given to his character of this lady, who, indeed, 
‘ [ was now convinced, merited much more than 
¢ he had faid, or that, in effect, was in the power 
¢ of any words to defcribe. 

‘ From her houfe we went to a tavern, where he 
* was extremely merry on me for the difappoint. 
© ment I had received, and rallied me in a manner 
* which, I mutt confefs, I truly deferved, for ima 
¢ gining| could difcover more of a woman by being 
© one hour in her company, than he, who wasa 
¢ man that knew the town as well as myfelf, could 
£ be able to do in an acquaintance of fome years. 

‘ We fell, however, by degrees, into more fe« 
* rious converfation, and could not forbear lament« 
* ing the unhappy propenfity this woman ‘had to 
* gaiety, and the little care the took in diftinguifh- 
* ing between what would render her amiable or 
* ridiculous, as it was really in her power to make 
‘ herfelf either the one or the other. 

* He owned with me, that the was perfectly des 
‘ firable the firft time 1 faw her; and lacquiefced 
* as readily with him, that fhe was on my fecond 
‘ vifit the very reverfe. 

‘ The misfortunes, which it feems fhe was ap» 
¢ prehentfive of falling into, had taken off all that 
 fiercenefs and wanton roll of her eyes, which I 
‘had jut now feen in them, and which appears 
* fo difagreeable, and given a certain compofed- 
© nefs to all her features at that time, which wa 
‘ infinitely becoming; but thofe fears once remov« 
‘ed, the relapfed again into her former follies, 
* and became as defpicable as ever. 

‘ There are, doubtlefs, good Femae Spec- 
‘ raToR, more women, befide the lady I have 
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sheen {peaking of, who muft be miferable before 
«they can be made happy, and be brought to 
sthink themfelves difagreeable, before they can be 
‘thought handfome by others. 

‘You may poflibly have heard of a young crea~ 
‘ture of the town, known more by the name. of 
‘the Kitten, than by that the derived from her fa- 
‘ther :—{fhe was young, extremely flender, and had 
‘{mall and fine proportioned limbs, and the lit- 
‘tleanticks with which the diverted her cuftomers 
‘were becoming enough in one of her age and 
‘circumftances; but when a woman of fortune 
‘and condition, though fhe be even young and 
‘well made, condefcends to play the Kitten, and 
‘ape one of thofe wretches, who behave in that 
‘manner only for bread, they muft have more 
‘complaifance for the fex than I pretend to, that 
‘can treat them with any degree of refpect. 

‘ How doubly abfurd is it then, when people of 
‘an advanced age and grofs body, give themfelves 
‘thofe childifth and affected airs, thereby lofing 
‘all the praife of what they are, by endeavouring 
*to excite praife for what they are not, nor ever 
‘can be. 

‘Had the lady I have mentioned been in rea- 
‘lity deprived of all that we call the goods of for- 
‘tune, fhe would certainly have been eftimable for 
‘thofe which are peculiarly the gifts of Heaven 
‘and Nature, a reafonable foul and a graceful per- 
‘fon.— While under thofe anxieties, fhe doubtlefs 
‘had the power of thought and reflection, and the 
‘too volatile part of her conftitution being abat- 
‘ed, made her look and aét as fhe ought; but the 
‘misfortune was, that thefe apprehenfions were 
‘no fooner removed, than fhe relapfed again into 
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‘her former felf, and became as giddy, ag vain, 
¢ and as truly contemptible as ever. 

‘ But when I fat down to write to the Fematt 
‘ SPECTATOR, it was not my intention to dwell 
© on any individual perfon; and | know not hoy 
* I have been led into a prolixity, on the mention 















¢ of this lady, which I am far from being pleated >" 
‘with myfelf; but as the picture I have drawn taf be 
* for her may beara refemblance of many others, ‘dies 
‘it may go fome way towards anfwering the end § ‘@” 
I have in view. ‘fere! 
‘ Which is, madam, to prevail with the ladig (whi 

© to be as well fatisfied with themfelves at fifty as ‘ak 
‘at fifteen; to convince them that there ar ‘I 
* charms, which are noc in the power of the oli = 
‘tha 





* gentleman with the feythe and hour-glafs to 
‘mow down; and that it is entirely their own 
¢ fault if they do not find him in reality morea 
¢ friend than an enemy, fince, for one perfection 
‘he deprives them of, they may, if they pleafe, 
* receive a thoufand from him. 

‘I am always very much concerned whenl 
€ fee a lady dejected and miferable in her mind at 
© the firft approach of a wrinkle in her face; and 
‘ more induftrious to conceal the {mallet creafe 
© about her eyes, than the would be to heal the 

© Jargeft {car in her reputation; but l am yet more 
‘ troubled, when, confcious of her age, and the 
* decays it has brought on, the thinks to‘hidet 
¢ from the world by affuming the air, drefs, and 
* behaviour of youth, and affects to be at forty, 
‘ what, if fhe has common fenfe, fhe would have 
* been afhamed to be at five-and-twenty. 
‘ Yet this is fo reigning a foible among the fair, 
‘that were they all to wear vizard-matks, there 
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‘gould be no poflibility of diftinguithing the bel- 
tam from her great grand-daughter. For my 
part, 1 expect nothing more than that, in a lit- 
itle time, the old ladies will wear hanging-fleeve 
‘goats, and bibs and aprons, as well as little rounde 
(eared caps and curls in their necks. 

‘ But as all this proceeds merely from the terror 
‘of being thought old, | defpair of feeing the la- 
idies at in a more reafonable manner till they 
‘gan reconcile themfelves to fubmit to thofe dif- 
‘ferent flages which nature has allotted, and 
‘which they may equally be agreeable in, if they 
‘take proper methods to be fo. 

‘1 know no doctrine which would more be- 
‘gome you to inculcate into your fair readers, nor 
‘that would preferve them fo effectually againft 
‘falling into errors of all kinds. In expedtation 
‘therefore that you will vouchfafe this a place in 
‘your next lucubrations, and add fomething of 
‘your own on the occafion, 1 remain, with the 
‘ moft perfe&t veneration, 

‘ Mapam, 
* Your moft humble, and 
* Moft devoted fervant, 


‘JM? 


It is to be withed, indeed, that the character 
this gentleman has given us, under the name of 
Lyfetta, might not be afcribed to a great number 
ofour fex; and that the impartiality the FEMaLe 
SPECT“ TOR has promifed to obferve, would have 
permitted us to have itifled, under the pretence 
of its being a perfonal refle€tion, a piece of fatire, 
which we fear will be looked upon as but too ge- 
neral, 
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What is there, after all, that is fo terrible in be. 
ing known to have more years over our heads 
than we had twenty years ago?—Is not the defire 
of a long life natural to us all?—Is it not the 
with of our beft friends, and the compliment of 
our politeft acquaintance ?—Why then do we 
murmur at attaining it ?—endeavour as much 3 
we can to conceal we have arrived at it, and run 
back into all the follies of youth, to cheat the dif. 
cernment of thofe that fee us, and give the lye to 
time? 3 

How vain alfo is the attempt!—December'’s 
froft might as eafily affume the livery of gaudy 
May, as fifty look like fifteen; yet both feafons 
have their pleafures; and, as we provide warm 
cloaths and fire to defend us againft the blafts of 
winter, fo, if we take care betimes to lay ina 
ftock of knowledge and experience, age will find 
fufficient in itfelf to compenfate for the lofs of 
youth. 

‘The joys afforded by the one are fleeting, hur. 
rying, and fenfual; thofe of the other permanent, 
folid, and fpiritual, fays a celebrated French au. 
thor. And the truth of his words I am confident 
will be confeffed by all thofe, who, having indulg. 
ed the gaieties of youth, know how to improve 
the advantages of riper years. 

The affeCtation of appearing younger than we 
are, is certainly the moft grofs of any we can be 
guilty of; becaufe it includes in it all thole difs 
ferent, kinds which, fingly practifed, render a pets 
fon ridiculous. 

But I think our correfpondent, in the character 
of Lyfetta, whether real or feigned, has fummed 
up every thing that can be faid on this head, in 
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dto our fex, except that envy, which an ab. 
fd ambition of being thought lefs old than we 
wt) naturally excites in us againft all who are 
younger than ourfelves in effe€t, or that appear fo 
by having more delicate complexions, or features 
eis fubjeCt to the decays of time. 

Imuft confefs I have been an eye-witnefs of in- 
fances, which, if 1 had not been fo, would have 
hen incredible to me on the report of others; 
wherein this paflion has been carried to fuch a 
height in fome women, as to make them hate even 
their own daughters, only for being pofleffed of 
that bloom which themfelves had loft. 

How cruelly then may we expect fuch women 
vill deal with all thofe of their acquaintance, lefs 
aivanced in years!—How many thoufand faults 
will blackening envy find, or invent to deftroy, as 
much as poflible, all the good opinion the world 
tasof them !—Detraétion will leffen the merit of 
the moft confpicuous virtues; defamation mifre- 
ptefent thofe ofa more doubtful kind; and malice 
magnify every little error to a mountainous ex- 
tent. 

It is hard to fay, whether the folly or the wick- 
ednefs of fuch a difpofition is moft predominant: 
—fure nothing can be more abfurd, than to ima- 
gine ourfelves enriched by our neighbonr’s pover- 
ty; norcan any thing be more fiend-like, than to 
take pleafure in the ruin of others. 

There requires but a common fhare of unders 
fanding, methinks, to fhew us, that it is not by 
the merit of others, but our own, that we are 
judged. Sisall I be the more virtuous becaufe 
mother is difcovered to be vicious?—Will the 
defeéts of other people’s features render my own 

Vox, Ill. x 
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more lovely! Wild imagination! How can any 
one impofe thus upon themfelves? 

If every one, inftead of endeavouring to expofe 
all the faults of her acquaintance, and depreciating 
all their perfeCtions, would endeavour to regulate 
her own condué& and behaviour, I dare anfwer, 
let her face be ever fo plain, or her years ever { 
much advanced, fhe will fuffer nothing from the 
world on the fcore of her age and uglinefs —every 
imperfection of the perfon will be {wallowed up 
and loft in obferving the beauty of the mind and 
manners, and all who know will both efteem and 
love her.—As we ufed to fay of a celebrated ace 
trefs, who, with all the difadvantages of a bad 
voice, and worfe perfon, became the greateft orna- 
ment of the ftage, that ** the played away her face 
*¢ and voice:” fo, whoever aéts up to the charaéter 
Heaven has placed her in life, and does not devi- 
ate from reafon and from nature, will have fuck 
attractions in her behaviour, as will entirely take 
off the attention from any perfonal blemithes or 
decays, be they ever fo great. 

Oh, that it were poflible for my whole fex tobe 
convinced of this great truth, and it then never 
would be faid there was an old or an ugly woman 
in the world. Our converfation would be always 
fought with eagernefs, and no man would quit our 
company, but with the defire to re-enjoy it. 

This reflection is fufficient, one would imagine, 
to make every woman take thofe methods of pleas 
fing, which alone have the power of doing it :—the 
defire of rendering ourfelves agreeable to fociety, 
is no lefs laudable than it i¢ natural : but no woman 
of underftanding would with to receive applaufe 
far thofe very things, which, fhe is confcious in 
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ferfelf, rather deferve cenfure.—It is only the 
thoughtlefs coquet, who is delighted with praifes, 
which, the may eafily perceive, if not too much 
blinded by her vanity, are as far from being meant 
by the perfon who {peaks them, as they are from 
being juft. 

But, as ridiculous as little kinds of affectation 
are in our fex, they are yet lefs fupportable in. the 
other —When a man, with all the advantages of 
aliberal education, a general converfation in the 
world, and who ought to know that his leaft me- 
rit is a handfome face, fhall tremble at a pimple, 
and be alarmed at the very thought of a wrinkle, 
how ftrangely does he degenerate from the intent 
of nature! 

Yet, that fuch may be feen every day fauntering 
jn the park, at court, at all our great coffee-houfes, 
and in moft public places, I believe none of my 
waders need to be told. 

It has often made me {mile to myfelf to hear 
fome men, who in other things havea great fhare 
of underftanding, are yet fo weak in this, that 
whenever any tranfaCtion is mentioned that hap» 
pened in the time of their youth, they artfully pre- 
tend not to be perfectly acquainted with it, and afk 
athoufand impertinent queltions, that the com- 
pany may believe they had not then attained to a 
fuficient age to be capable of remembering any 
thing concerning it, and think themfelves happy 
if they can, by this ftratagem, drop a few of the 
years they have pafled over. 

In a word, though long life.is a blefling defired 
and prayed for by every one, we fhall find few 
willing to acknowledge the attainment of it; and 
ofall the gifts that — beftows, this is the leat 

2 
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boafted of, though Mr Waller fo juftly fays of the 
la{t years of a long life, 


‘ The foul with noble refolutions deckt, 

* The body ftooping, does herfelf erect; 

* Clouds of affections from our younger eyes 

© Conceal that happinefs which age defcries: 

¢ The mind’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay'd, 

* Lets in new light through chinks that time 
* hath made: 

‘ Stronger by weaknefs, wifer men become, 

* As they draw near to their eternal home.’ 


But, however we may reafon on this occafion, 
there is fomewhat of an irkfomenefs to growing, 
old, which few people are wile enough to keep 
themfelves from feeling, and fewer yet have prus 
dence enough to conceal—Whether this is im. 
planted in nature or not, I will not take upon me 
to determine abfolutely ; but may venture to give 
it as my opinion, that, to what fource foever qw- 
ing, it may be conquered by a due refletion on 
the many folid advantages which age befltows, and 
is wholly our own fault if we do not enjoy. 

I might add too, that the neceflity of fubmit- 
ting to the laws of nature, fhould make us endeas 
vour to be eafy under a change, which we know 
all muft fuffer, if not cut fhort by an untimely fate; 
but refignation is not a virtue every one can prace 
tife; thofe only who have the feeds of true piety 
in their hearts are capable of it, and fuch ftand in 
no need of admonitions :—as to others, all that can 
be urged, may be fummed up in this fhort maxim, 

“ Not to affeét the manners of youth, and then 
*¢ old age will neither be burthenfome to ourfelves, 
** nor difpleafing to thofe about us.” 
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J fhall therefore fay no more on this head: I be- 
fieve my readers expect I fhould now perform the 
promife made in the laft but one of thefe eflays, 
and give an account in what manner our little fo- 
ciety pafled our time, in the ramble we took two 
months ago into the country. 

As we went to the feat of one of the moft aca 
complifhed perfons upon earth, we could not fait 
of being elegantly entertained; but the weather; 
which the whole fummer feemed as if the courfé 
of nature was perverted, was altogether unpros 
pitious to our main view in going into the couns 
try; and inftead of contemplating, as Philo-Natus- 
ne had recommended, the wonders of natare, in 
the formation of thofe millions of different ine 
feéts and animals, which the fields and gardens 
would have prefented, obliged us to ftay, for the 
moft part, within doors, and pa(s our hours in the 
fame amufements we are accuftomed to enjoy 
when in London.,. 

Whenever a few hours of fun-fhine had renders 
edit practicable to walk, we fallied forth with our 
microfcopes; but the unufual cold; and almoft 
continual rain, or what was even worfe, a kind of 
poifonous dew that fometimes fell, even in what 
feemed a fair day, had either deltroyed great parr 
of thofe little creatures which | have formerly feen 
hanging at the leaves of plants, or fkipping on the 
gtafs, or elfe had driven them to take thelter in a 
more warm and dry recefs, where we had not fkill 
enough to difcover them. 

Caterpillars, indeed, we faw in great numberss, 
and'were very much diverted to obferve, how, on 
the leaft touch, they fhrunk themfelves up into a 
Uttle heap, or ball, by the help of rings, placed at 
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certain diftances round their bodies.—We alf 
took notice, that the difference of their colours, 
proceeded from the different herbage on which 
they fed; but none of us were able to conceive 
what it was gave them thofe beautiful gold fpecks, 
with which fome of them were adorned, till a ye. 
ry ingenious gentleman who fometimes affifted 
our fpeculations, informed us, that thefe infeds 
had {mall fibres between their outward coat and 
fkin, filled with a thinner and more delicate juice 
than that which fupplies them with ftrength, and 
converts to glue whenever they would faften them. 
felves toany thing; and that this fine liquid, trane 
{piring by the heat of the fun, becomes of the 
fame colour with the rays that called it forth. 

As there are a vait variety of thefle creatures, I 
think the learned fay, no lefs than upward of three 
hundred different {pecies, which yet all pafs un- 
der the fame name, one cannot help admiring the 
wifdom and juflice of Nature, which has beftow. 
ed her bounties, even on infects, which appear fo 
contemptible to us, with fuch an impartial hand, 
that had they the gift of reafon, none of them 
would find caufe to envy the others :—the proper: 
ties of each being fo alike valuable, that none 
would bea gainer by the exchange. 

‘There are a fort, who at firft fight appear more 
ugly than any of the reft:—they feem all ofa dir 
ty brown colour, and are covered with hair of the 
fame hue, which is long and coarfe, like the briftles 
of a boar; but when you come to examine them, 
you will find beauties you little expected :—that 
ihaggy coat, which is doubtlefs given them fora 
protection, but hides from the naked eye a fkin 
perfectly enamelled with gold and purple;—they 
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have heads quite round, and exactly refemble a 
globe of amber both for clearnefs and colour:— 
their eyes are wonderfully fine, whether we con- 
fider their fhape or luftre; and that they have ve- 
ry fharp teeth | experienced, by laying one of 
them on the back of my hand, in order to exa- 
mine it more carefully :—They have a great nums 
ber of feet, asI believe ail caterpillars have in gee 
neral, but 1 perceive the chief flrength of thefe is 
in thofe two that are placed at the extremity of 
the body, and have fo much elaiticity in them, as 
to enable the creature to raife itfelf almoft upright, 
whenever any propenfity, of which we know not 
the ocvafion, excites it to that motion. 

The worthy gentleman | before mentioned, and 
who is a great contemplator of the minute works 
of nature, told us, that this ipecies of the cater~ 
piliar is of the Cameleon kind, and changes its 
hue according to the weather.—lf we had conti- 
nued in the country a little longer, | would cere 
tainly have made the experiment, by keeping one 
of them in a box with fome earth, and the fame 
fort of leaves on which 1 found it feeding; for 
though lam willing to pay a due deference to the 
judgment of that gentleman, I am rather apt to 
believe the colour of thefe animals more owing to 
their food than the air they breathe. 

The other caterpillars, which we found on the 
apple-trees, the cabbages, and feveral plants in the 
kitchen-garden, were of a fine green, and had not 
thofe hairy mantles, by which’ we inferred they 
were lefs defended from any inclemencies of the 
air than thofe I have mentioned; but then we 
found they had a fort of glue within their bowels, 
by the eje€tion of which they could, when any 
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danger of that nature threatened, faften themfelves 
fo firmly to the bark ofa tree, or any other place 
they choie for an afylum, that it was not in the 
power of the rougheft blafts of Boreas to thake 
them off. 

Wherefore then ought not we, who pretend to 
reafon, to be content with the ftation in which 
we are placed?—Why do we envy the riches of 
ene neighbour, the perfonal perfections of anos 
ther, or any of thofe things which we fee enjoyed 
by othess, and are con{cious of being deficientia 
ourfelves? The All-wiie Creator has difpenfed to 
every one a fufliciency to make him happy, and it 
lies on us alone to manage the talents he has givs 
en, fo as-not to ftand in need of more. 

How ftrangely {tupid in us is it to complain for 
want of amufements, when nature has provided 
fuch an infinite variety, that we can turn our eyes. 
no where without finding fomewhat to gratify the 
enquiring foul !—But fo blind are we to our own 
happinefs, that we neglect every thing capable of 
affording a real fatisfa€tion, to run in quetft either 
of fhadowy-things, or of fuch things as in the end 
pay thort-lived joys with lafting anguith. 

‘There is certainly fomewhat fo innocently 
pleafing, and at the fame time {o-very improving, 
in contemplating even the moft minute works of 
the creation, that 1 cannot help wondering they 
are not more attended to. 

‘The officers of the ftate, indeed, the commandé 
ers of fleets and armies, and all thofe whofe time: 
is taken up, either in employments for the fervice 
of the nation, or in trades, or other avocationsy 
for the fuftenance of their particular families, can» 
not be expected to bend their thoughts this way 
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put the ladies, and thofe gentlemen who have 
many vacant hours upon their hands, could not, 
methinks, employ them in a more agreeable man- 
ner. 

Every element affords fuch a profufion of mate 
ter for our entertainment, that we can no where 
caft our eyes without difcovering fomething new. 
—As we were taking a little walk one morning 
in the garden, where the ground had been lately 
thrown up, in order to make fome alteration in 
one of the parterres, Euphrofine, who was lean- 
ing on my arm, imagined fhe faw a kind of moti- 
on in fome parts of the loofe earth, and immedi- 
ately mentioned it to me, who, l confefs, was not 
fo quick fighted as to perceive any agitation :— 
—we both, however, had recourfe to our micro- 
fcopes, and I was foon convinced fhe was not de- 
ceived, and that there was really a motion in fe- 
veral of thofe clods which had been feattered a- 
bout the edges of the bank they had been taken 
from. 

We called out to Mira and the noble widow, 
who were at fome diltance frem us talking to the 
gardener, and being joined by them, each of us 
took up in our hands one of thefe animated hil- 
locks, and by the help of our glaffes found they 
were full of little living creatures incafed in theils, 
which feemed exactly the fame of thofe of {nails, 
though of a different colour, and almoft tranfpa- 
rent. 

To be affured, if poflible, what they were, we 
put a fuffictent quantity of earth into a pot, and 
then laid them lightly into it, ftrewing a few vine- 
leaves on the top, and carried them into the par- 
lour, with a ftri€t charge to all the fervants not to 
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remove it from its place, nor fuffer any thing to 
fall upon it, or crufh the earth. 

We alfo took a particular care that there thoukd 
be no worms, nor any thing elfe in the food we 


































nifhed with a juice, which, diftilling from their 
pores, becomes a hard confiftence, and joins with 


the fhell, which every day, 1 might fay every 





had prepared, which might be of prejudice to our As 
young nurfery. not ¢ 
For the firft two days we could fee nothing of § thisi 
them, but on the third had the fatisfaction to per. § thofe 
ceive feveral had broke up their covering, and nib. in at 
bled the leaves we laid for their fuftenance :—we T 
then took one of them out, and found it confide. feld, 
rably increafed in bulk, and that the thell was left 
grown harder, and of a more brown colour, and may 
could now difcern thofe four antlers, or horns, dele 
as they are vulgarly called, but are in reality oe 
jointed tubes, which they can either extend or con vatl 
tract at pleafure: at the extremity of thefe are I 
placed their eyes, and we are told ferve alfo as o7 nin 
gans for fmelling; but as tothat Ican fay nothing 9 bre 
of my own knowledge. thi 
We were, however, now perfectly convinced oth 
that they were fnails, and alfo that this fpecies of ei 
infeQts, contemptibhe as it may feem, had in it fuf- : 
ficient to excite an admiration of the all-wife and of 
beneficent Creator, who forgets not the finallef th 
of his works, and beftows on every living creature be 
what is moft convenient for its being. ® 
Thofe thin fhells, which were fuflicient to de dl 

fend them while in embryo in the egg, and while 
hid in the bowels of the earth, would not have f 
kept out the cold, when expofed to the open air ia I 
fearch of nourifhment: they are, therefore, furs f 
{ 
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hour, increafes in proportion with the fnail, and 
ferves her as a houfe or cavern, in which fhe may 
either hide herfelf, or peep out, if the pleafes, as 
occafion requires. 

As our ftay in the country was but fhort, I cane 
not exprefsly fay the time in which, from an egg, 
this infect arrives at maturity; but, by the progrefs 
thofe under our care made in growth, it muft be 
jn about fourteen or fifteen days. 

This, however, I leave to the naturalifts to un- 
feld, and perhaps that gentleman with whom we 
left the little family when we returned to town, 
may hereafter oblige the public with a more full 
defeription of them, than the FemaLe Specra- 
ror would be able to do, with the ftri€teft obfer- 
vation. 

I muft confefs lam a little interefted in thefe a« 
nimals, not only becaufe 1 had, as it were, the 
breeding up of fome of them, but alfo, becaufe I 
think, ugly and infignificant as they may feem to 
other people, that there is fomething peculiarly 
graceful and majeftic in them. 

Such a pofition may poflibly occafion a good deal 
oflaughter among fome of my readers; but let 
thofe who are moft inclined to ridicule me for it, 
only take the fame pains I have done to examine 
afnail, and Lam pretty confident they will change 
their note. ; 

Thefe animals, indeed, not having any legs or 
feet, can only flide their bodies from place to 
place, and do that extremely flow, by reafon of the 
great weight they carry on their backs; but then 
they have long necks, and hold their heads very 
ere&t, which graced with thofe four antlers, each 
tipt with a tranfparent eye, gives them, in my 0 
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pinion, an air of dignity, beyond what many other 
creatures which are accounted much more valu. 
able can boatt of. 

That they are mifchievous, not only to our 
plants and flowers, but even to our fruits, lam fen 
fible; but then they are fo ufeful to man in the cure 
of feveral terrible difeafes, particularly the feurvy 
and all forts of confumptions, that I cannot but 
think we are much more ferved than prejudiced 
by them. 

But, methinks, I hear fome people fay, “ Could 
“6 they find no objects more worthy their attention, 
*¢ than caterpillars and {nails?-—Two infeéts the 
** moft contemptible of any.” 

To which I might anfwer, that nothing made 
by God is in itfelf contemptible. —Wonderful are 
all his works, and the behemoth of the land, or 
the leviathan of the fea, magnify not his power 
and wifdom more by their ftrength, nor the fpot- 
ted leopard of the foreft, or the fine limb’d ante- 
lope, or the ftarry-plum’d peacock, by their comes 
linefs and beauty, than do thefe infeéts, by thea- 
mazing properties be{towed on each. 

It is plain, their great Creator thinks not on 
them as we do:—to the meanett reptile he has 
given arms offenfive and defenfive;—in{truments 
wherewith to build their houfes, and prepare their 
food, without the afliftance of any other animal: 
—they have fagacity to chufe the moft proper 
places to depofite their eggs, and tendernels to 
watch over them till arrived at perfe@ion:—ina 
word, they have all they ftand in need of withia 
themfelves, and it betrays a great want of confi- 
deration in us, when we too much defpife this ine 
ferior part of the creation, fince it is only by the 
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mighty fiat they are kept in any fort of fubjec- 
jon to us; and many of them could, if permitted 

him, not only give us great annoyance, but 
io death itfelf.—The toad,—the bloated fpider, 
—the creeping ear-wig, and various other infects, 
10 lefs feemingly contemptible, have us frequent- 
ly in their power, and it is well known what mif- 
chiefs they are capable of doing. 

But there is another reafon, that perhaps may 
ie looked upon as a better alfo, for our confining 
ourfpeculations to fonarrowacompals, and which, 
Ithink, none who have made the lea{t obfervati- 
ons on this perverted feafon of the year, but mutt 
immediately fee into. 

The mind is infenfibly attrafted by the fenfeg 
toa contemplation of that which is moft pleafing 
tothem :—there are in nature many animals whofe 
beauty would have ftruck the fight ;—many plants 
whofe colour and odoriferous fmell would doubt- 
els have excited a defire in us of being better ac~ 
quainted with them; but where were they to be 
found ?——T' he one, thofe of the reptile kind at leaft, 
deep in the bofom of the earth lay hid in the cry- 
filis, or in the hollow of fome friendly tree, from 
the bleak winds, and cold inclement air;—the o- 
ther were either not bloffomed, or quite fhrivelled, 
and blafted in their buds. 

The all-chearing, all-enlivening fun, or, as the 
inimitable Milton juftly ftyles him, 


. Of this great world both eye and foul, 


though mounted in the lion, and expected to ap- 

pear high in his folftice, fearce fhewed his gor- 

geous face :—no genial ray fhot through the thick 

impenetrable vapours to warm the unkindled em- 
Vou. Il. Y 
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bryo into life, or call the latent fap forth from ity 
centre to fhoot out in foliage. Inftead of the ga 
livery that f{ummer wears, a difmal gloom! a dreg. 
ry winter profpect !—All nature feemed to mo 
as if the deeds of man affected Heaven itfelf, 
Even the ever-greens, things that they fay 
thrive ‘beft in the fhade, fuftained a blight, hung 
down their heads, and dropped their withered 
Jeaves:—what fruits the orchards yielded were 
taftelefs, waterifh, and infipid :—the -yellow apri. 
cot, and the rofe-cheeked pippin now wear-a livid 
palenefs, the plumb unhandled loft its bloom, the 
weak ftems let fall their loading yet unripe:—man, 
bird, and beaft, all the inhabitants of earth and air, 
wondered and languifhed at the direful change. 
Wherever I caft my eyes it filled me with a fo. 
Jemn melancholy, inftead-of thofe chearful images 
the country ufed to infpireme with; and brought 
into my mind fome lines of Sir Richard Black. 
more’s, made, I fuppofe, on the idea of fuch a fums 
mer; for I have been told by thofe who have feen 
near an hundred, that there never in reality was 
one in any degree to be compar’d to this. 
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The verdant walks their charming afpect lofe, 
And fhrivell’d fruit drops from the wither’d boughs; 
Flowers in their virgin blufhes fmother’d die, 

And round their plants their fcatter’d beauties lie; 
Infeétion taints the air, fick nature fades, 

And fudden autumn all the place invades. 

So when the fields their flow’ry pomp difplay, 
Sooth’d by the fpring's fweet. breath, and chearing ray; 
As Boreas, when provok’d to furious war, 
Mufters his {wift-wing’d legions in the air, 
And for wide devaftation marches forth, 
With the bleak forces of th’ inclement north; 
The opening buds, and fprouting herbage, all 
‘The beauteous produce of the fpring-muft fall, 
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The blighted trees their leafy honours thed, 
And on their blafted hopes the mournful gard’ners tread. 


We had no reafon, however, to complain of our 
ii fortune, or regret the time this little excurfion 
had taken. up :—Mira had for a near neighbour a 
gentleman of great fenfe and learning, and of a ve- 
fy curious and. {peculative difpofition.—He came 
wery afternoon to vifit her, and finding how much 
we were difappointed in our refearches, told us 
very obligingly, that if we had not refolved to cons 
fine our {tudies to the earth, and the produce of it, 
he had a:telefcope, which would bring us acquaint- 
ed with thofe orbs above,. whofe revolutions, it 
was generally fuppofed, had an influence over e- 
very thing beneath, not excepting: even ourfelvess 

Mira, who had often heard he was matter of one 
of the fineft machines of the kind in the whole 
kingdom, and had alfo a very high turret at the 
top of his houfe, on which it was mounted to a ve- 
ty great advantage, whenever he had a mind to 
yontemplate the fuperior regions, thanking him 
in the name of us all, anfwered for us that we 
hhould accept his invitation with the utmott fatif- 
faétion. 

The next evening being appointed for gratify- 
ing the curiofity his offer had excited in us, we 
were impatient till it arrived; and though the air 
happened to be extremely cold, and he, who came 
himfelf to conduc us, with three other gentlemen 
of the county, exprefied fome apprehenfions of its 
being prejudicial to us, we were determined not 
to be difappointed, and muffling ourfelves up in 
our cloaks, accompanied them to his feat, which 
ftood on the afcent ofa hill, not above three hun 
dred: paces diftant “ where we weres. 

a 
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It would be impertinent to take up our reader's 
time with any defcription of the fine collation pre. 
pared for us, which was rendered yet more agree. 
able by the moft improving and chearful conver. 
fation. 

The cloth was no fooner removed than our o. 
bliging hoft confulted a little book he had in his 
pocket, by which finding how the moon and other 
planets were pofited, he defired we would afcend 
the turret. 

‘This room, though it appeared {mall to us by 
reafon of its height, while we were at the foot of 
the hill, was very fpacious; and befides the large 
ftand, with all its fcrews, pins, and levers, on 
which a telefcope of fix and thirty feet was mount 
ed, contained two pair of very fine globes, fet on 
pedefials of ebony, inlaid with mother of pearl, a 
writing-defk, book-cafe, and a dozen of chairs: 
it had a great window, that took entirely up one 
of the fquares, which opening with large cafes 
ments, the telefeope was placed againft:—the o- 
thers were hung all round with maps, which, they 
faid, were extremely curious; but we neither ex. 
amined them nor the globes, our attention being 
wholly engrofied by fomething of a fuperior kind: 
—we had now an opportunity of admiring the 
moft glorious handy-work of God himfelf, and 
had no leifure to think of the performances of 
man in a reprefentation of them, the beft of which 
mutt be but faint when compared to the Divine 
Original. 

Yet it muft be acknowledged, we could have 
no clear notion of the one without the helps we 
have received from the other. Perfons who have 
been illumined in a peculiar manner, and endued 
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yith a fuperior penetration, have given the reft of 
mankind, as it were, new eyes to-behold the won+ 
ders of the heavens, and the glory of God in the 
gottilluftrious of his works. 

It is to a Copernicus we are indebted for being 
freed from that.mift:-of errors, in which, for fo ma+ 
ny ages, we were inveloped ; and for the true in- 
terpretation of many paffages in facred writ, which 
had ftill remained a profound myftery, had not 
his noble hypothefis: made us eafily account for 


m, 

-To Galileo and-his- difciples it is that we owe 
the excellent invention of thofe glaffes which bring 
sbjects prefent to us, which are, in reality, at fo 
immenfe a diftance ; and enable us, while on earth, 
to tread the ftarry regions to become, as it were, 
inhabitants of the blue expanfe, and travel through 
an infinity of worlds, till then unknown, unguef- 
fed at. 

What obligations: have the lefs learned world’ 
to Gaflendi, De Molieres, Caflini, Euclid, Sir Ifaae 
Newton, and even. Des Cartes, (though many of 
his principles are juftly enough exploded) to Hooks, 
Flamftead, and Dr Hally, who, by their diligent 
ad judicious obfervations, have alfo perfected 
aur conceptions of thofe ideas which their. prede-- 
ceflors had infpired us with. 

Many others befides thefe have. greatly contri-- 
buted to the enlightening our underftandings; but 
for all the numerous advantages we receive from 
their abilities, to whom is the tribute of our grate 
ful praife principally due, but to that Divine and: 
Qmnipotent Source of all wifdom and knowledgs,. 
who beftowed on them the means of being fo unie 
yerlally beneficial. 

¥ 3. 
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When one confiders how often, by the mof 
trifling accidents, very great and important difco. 
verics have been made, one mutt be as ftupid ag 
profane, not to acknowledge they fpring immes 
diately from God, and that human learning but 
reduces into practice what the firft notions of 
came by infpiration. 

They fay, that the ufeful invention of the fpy. 
ing-glafs or telefcope was produced by a fpedta. 
cle-maker of Middleburgh in Zealand, who fee. 
ing his children as they were at play in his fhop, 
hold between their fingers pieces of broken glafs, 
at fome diftance from each other, and cry they 
could fee the weather-cock at the top of the church 
as big again as it ufed to be, and jult by them, 
thought there was fomcihing more than ordinary 
in it; and mingling with the boys, and looking, 
as they did, through the glafles, was very much 
furprized, and prefently fell to making an inftru- 
ment, which he could lengthen or contra ashe 
pleafed. 

The novelty of this machine drew great nums 
bers to his houfe,—every body admired his inge- 
nuity, and he made ‘his fortune by it, as did feve- 
zal others after him, who improved upon his 
fcheme, generation after generation, till it was 
brought to perfe€tion by Galileo. 

The juftly celebrated and learned Sir Ifaac 
Newton took his firft hint of gravitation from fee« 
ing an apple fall from atree. May we not there- 
fore fay with the infpired writer, 

‘ The race is not to the fwift, nor the battle to 
« men of might; but the glory is to God that gave 
‘it.’ 

Wenderful, indeed, are his bounties to many 
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gho not only created all things for his ufe, but 
alfo gave him wifdom and judgment to underliand 
the value of the bleflings he enjoys, and to ere& 
s kind of new creation of his own, as the admira- 
ble Milton moit elegantly exprefles the flate and 
condition of this fovereigu of all fublunary be- 
ings, before he became degraded by fin and thame, 


——The mafter-work, the end 

Of all yet done; a creature, who not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With fanétity of reafon, might erect 

His flature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft, felf-knowing and from thence 
Magnanimous to correfpond with Heav’n: 

He form’d thee thus! thee, Adam, thee, O man! 
Duft of the ground, an@ in thy noftrils breath’d 
The breathe of life. 

Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d! and, behold, all was entirely good, 
Anfwering his great idea. Up he rode, 
Follow’d with acclamations, and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps that tun’d 
Angelic harmony; the cath, the air 
Refounded, 

The heavens and all the conftellations rang, 
The planets in their ftation lift’ning ftood, 
While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. 


Thefe were contemplations which one could 
not well avoid falling into, amidft fach a variety 
of proofs of the ingenuity God has beftowed on 
man, as this turret prefented us with; and we had 
probably dwelt on them much longer than we did, 
had not the gentleman, after having examined the 
polition of his telefcope, and found it in the orders 
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he would have it, defired us one by one to look 
into it, and behold the moon, which was then two 
days paft the full. 

I, who had never feen that friendly planet bus 
with the naked eye, was furprized to find it fg 
huge a body, as fhe now appeared through this 
glafs; and alfo that fhe was not all over of thag 
pale thining colour I had ufed to think her, but 
had in many parts a darknefs which took fromher 
rotundity, and made her in fome places feem asit 
were broken and ragged. 

As | knew this could only be occafioned by the 
different effects of thofe rays which illuminate all 
the planets, and which are always the fame when 
darted on bodies of the-fame nature, I could not 
help inferring from thence, that the moonas well 
as the earth had its waters and dry land, and that 
the one, which every one is fenfible is lefs capable 
of admitting the light than the other, made that 
diverfity in the apparatus. 

On exprefling my fentiments upon this matter, 
fome difputes arofe among the gentlemen concerns, 
ing a plurality of worlds; three of them were 
ftrongly for that fyfgem, and the fourth who was. 
of a contrary. opinion, had a very difficult tafk to 
find arguments which feemed of any weight, e- 
{pecially after one of his antagonifts, turning the 
telefcope to that angle of the heavens where Sa- 
turn was at that time pofited, and making us all 
jook earneftly on that vaft globe, we faw it was 
encompafled by a circle or a ring, which we could 
ealily difcover to be luminous. 

This ring, which, as he fays, is full of moons) 
or ftars, or fome other illuminated bodies, whichy 
like the four we fee conftantly attending on Jue 
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piter, can be called no other than Satellites, muft 
certainly be placed in order to give light to a 
world, which, by its remotenefs from the fun, 
mutt otherwife be involved in moft horrible darke 
nefs for half the year. * And, added he, if it be 
‘fo, as the teftimony of our own eyes may con- 
‘yince us, why fo much care taken of a barren 
‘point? Is it confiftent with the wifdom of the 
‘Almighty Maker of the univerfe to do any 
‘thing in vain? And what need of light where 
‘there are no inhabitants to receive the benefits 
‘of it?” 

From hence therefore he concluded, I thought 
with a good deal of reafon, that the planets were 
in reality all fo many different worlds; but by 
what kind of beings peopled, whether of the fame 
fpecies with ourfelves, or whether of a fuperior or 
inferior nature, he confefled was one of the fecrets 
of God, an impenetrable myftery, and that it did 
not become us to dive into it. 

The other gentleman, though alone in his opi- 
pion, either could not, or would not, recede from 
it—He pretended, that to imagine the planets 
were created for any other fe than the influ- 
ence given them over the earth, was but a falfe 
philofophy, inconfiftent with the Chriftian religi« 
on, anda tenet which feemed to abfolve mankind 
from the gratitude owing to Heaven, which had 
_ treated thofe vaft bodies merely for our ufe and 

pleafure. 

To this the worthy perfon, at whofe houfe we 
were, made anf{wer, that without all doubt there 
was a chain of love and unity, which linked the 
whole creation, fo as that every part of it fhould 

depend, and be of fome fervice to the other; thofe 
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moft nearly connected feeling moft the effects of 
each other’s influence, which we have all the req. 
fon imaginable to believe are reciprocal; as the 
moon, for example, fupplies to us the abfence of 
the fun, by the refle&tion and refraction of hig 
beams, while himfelf is totally throuded from us; 
fo it is very likely our earth, by. the fame means; 
may ferve asa fecondary light to that orb. 

He concluded, however, a very elegant difs 
courfe on the probability of this axiom, by faying, 
that as all thefe things were merely {peculative, 
man ought to be content with enjoying the bene 
fit he received from the planets, and not make 
himfelf uneafy for not being able to comprehend 
them. 

This agreeable gentleman, to prevent all farther 
difcourfe on a topic which he found all were not 
agreed in, then moved his telefcope a fecond time, 
to give us the opportunity of obferving that beaus 
tiful planet Venus. 

We women were extremely pleafed that he 
found this means to put an end to a controverfy, 
which, though edifying to us, by being madeac- 
quainted with different arguments that 
could be made ufe Of by both fides the queftion, 
gave us fome apprehenfions, by the warmth it oc- 

> eafioned, that two of our company would part lefs 
fatisfied with each other than they met. 

Befides, as Venus is either our evening or our 
morning ftar the whole year round, except when 
her too near approach to the fun, or what is called 
by the aftronomers her conjunction, deprives us 
of the pleafure of beholding her, we were extreme- 

ly glad of the opportunity of viewing her more 
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plainly, than we could do without the affiftance of 
this tube. 

But how great was our aftonifhment, when, in- 
ftead of a round globe, her form feemed to us to 
befemi-circular!—crefcent-like, as the moon aps 
pears in her firft quarter. ‘ Blefs me! cried Eue 
« phrofine, as foon as fhe beheld it, this glittering 
“orb, which we fo much admire, can certainly 
« be no more than a fatellite to fome other planet.” 

This innocent exclamation made the gentle- 
men laugh; but one of them prefently informed 
us, that the caufe of her appearing with only half 
her face, was becaufe the other half was behind 
the fun, and loft in his rays, and that both this 
planet and Mercury, which is ftill nearer to that 
glorious body, .are never the fame as we fee them 
from earth, but continually change their phafis in 
tefpe& to us. 

He alfo made us fenfible that all planets, as they 
drew nearer to the fun, are lefs confpicuous, and 
that Mercury, which makes his revolution in three 
months, is fcarce ever to be feen in his full mag= 
nitude, but when drawing towards a conjunétion. 
Venus, he told us, made he# revolution in feven 
months and a half, or thereabouts: but as the cir- 
cle of neither of thefe planets are in the plane of 
the ecliptic, which is the line the earth defcribes in 
her annual revolution, we could not poffibly be- 
kold them from hence, even through a telefcope, 
but in a continual change, fometimes increafing, 
fometimes in their wane, and fometimes wholly 
enlightened, in the fame manner as with the na- 
ked eye, becaufe fo much nearer to us, we fee the 
different phafis of the moon. 

Though the knowledge of the heavens and the 
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true motion of the ftars cannot be attained without 
a great fund of learning, and a long feries of obfer. 
vations, yet what this gentleman faid very much 
enlarged our conceptions concerning thefe celeftial 
orbs; and we fhould doubtlefs have had yet more 
clear ideas of them, if a fudden interruption had 
not for that time drawn off our attention. . 

The telefcope was again unfcrewed, ahd juft 
turned to that part of the heavens where Mars; 
they faid, was in his afcendant, when, as if the 
furious planet difdained to permit our contempla. 
tion, a fudden darknefs obfcured the whole face 
of heaven, and was immediately followed by a 
hollow wind; a ftorm of hail came next with fo 
much violence, that they were obliged to drawin 
the optic, and make faft the window againft which 
it had been placed. 

The builder of this turret was, it feems, a great 
mathematician and architeét, and had contriv- 
ed to have feveral wooden pipes fixed obliquely 
all round on the outfide, which defended the place 
from any inconvenience of the molt heavy rain, 
Thefe were all cafed with copper, as were the 
gutters and drains that carried the water off into 
them, to prevent being prejudiced by the light 
ning, which frequently does very great damage by 
melting the lead, and fometimes by firing the 
wood. 

We therefore fat no lefs warm and dry than if 
we had been ina parlour, hoping the ftorm would 
ceafe, and we fhould have the pleafure of behold- 
ing yet farther wonders; but the corrufcations of 
the elements, inftead of abating, became more 
outrageous, and feveral dreadful claps of thunder, 
accompanied by lightning that feemed to dart 
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fom every quarter of the heavens, filled us wo- 
men with fuch terror, that it was not in the power 
ofthe gentlemen to infpire us with courage e- 
nough to continue in a place where we imagined 
gurfelves more expofed to danger, than in one 
where we thould fee or hear lefs of it:—fo greatly 
do the fenfes fometimes prevail over the judgment, 

For, alas! if thofe agents of defiruction were 
commiflioned to ftrike us, where could we be fafe? 
=Though hid in the rocks, or in fome cavern in 
thebowels of the earth, there fhould we be found. 

Butthough reafon and religion tell us this, there 
san unconquerable timidity in the nature of moft 
of us, which will not fuffer us to front thole fiery 
darts, nor avoid ftarting when the awful thunder 
tolls over our heads, and burfts in claps which 
feem to fhake the bafis of the earth. 

Common obfervation, without the help of phi- 
lofophy, informs us, that lightning is of that fub- 
tle penetrating nature, it can pierce through the 
thickeft and moft folid bodies; we cannot, there 
forey when we reflect, hope any protection from 
walls compofed either of brick or ftone, yet in our 
fright we run to them for fhelter, and are apt to 
accufe thofe of prefumption, who in truth, are only 
more mafters of reafon than ourfelves. 

There are examples, however, even among our 
fex, that true piety and a ftrong faith can enable 
usto throw off all delicacies and fears, and ven< 
ture, in a good caufe, all that the warring elements 
have power to infli&t.—There is a certain lady of 
quality, now living in Lancafhire, who has fpent 
many years in the ftudy of phyfic, and whofe pre 
kriptions Heaven has blefied with fuch fuccefs, 
that where the difeafes have been judged incurable 

Vou. II. 
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by the faculty, the patient has not only been re. 
lieved, but entirely freed from them in a thort 
time. 

This excellent lady would fcarce be brought to 
forgive a fervant, who fhould delay one moment 
to acquaint her when any afflicted perfon ftood in 
need of her relief. —Nothing is more common than 
to fee her quit her table in the midft of dinner, 
and when furrounded by her friends, to run to 
fome cottage, and exercife this heavenly compaf- 
fion to her fellow-creatures, though in the mot 
abject ftation, and languifhing under the moft 
loathfome ailment; and often has the, in the dead 
of the night, forfook her bed, and mounted her 
horfe, without waiting till the coach could be pre. 
pared, wholly regardlefs of hail, rain, thunder and 
lightning :—in fhort, no time to her appears un. 
feafonable,—no weather unpropitious, when cal- 
led to do the work of charity. 

Amazing commiferation! and yet more amaze 
ing fortitude and courage! few can boaft the fame, 
though all ought to admire and emulate.—But to 
return. 

Thofe violent commotions in the air, or as the 
French ftyle them, tourdillions, ceafed not till it 
was too late for us to return to the turret; and we 
were glad to lay hold on the firft fair moment that 
prefented itfelf to depart: thefe worthy gentlemen 
faw us fafe at Mira’s houfe, and exprefled a good 
deal of concern, as we really felt ourfelves, that 
the next day, being fixed for our quitting the 
country, we could not pay a fecond vifit to the te- 
lefcope. 

As we could not be certain of an opportunity of 
going down again this year, the gentleman, whol 
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feat we had juft left, promifed to give what fatif- 
fétion he could do by letter, to that curiofity, 
which the little we had feen of the planetary re 
gions had excited in us. 

And as fuch a piece cannot fail of affording a 

eral entertainment, even to our moft learned 
readers, the public may depend on being prefent- 
ed with it as foon as it. comes to our hands. 

All that was aimed at in giving this account of 
what little obfervations we were able to make, in 
our fhort excurfion from London, was to fhew the 
female fubfcribers and encouragers of this under- 
taking, how much pleafure, as well as improve- 
ment, would accrue to them by giving fome few. 
hours, out of the many they have to fpare, to the 
fludy of natural philofophy. 

We, all of us, are under apprehenfions, which 
indeed amount to almoft a certainty, that many. 
things we have faid concerning the celeftial or- 
bits may. be liable to cavil; but as we pretend not 
toany,underftanding in the {cience of altronomy, 
but were only cager of attaining as much as we 
could of the fuperficial part, we may very well be 
excufed the want of thofe technical terms, which 
ae to be learned only in f{chools, or by great read- 
ing in-books wherein the theory is explained. 

For whatever miftakes of a more mate:ial kind 
that may have happened, we depend alfo for for- 
givenefs on account of the hurry we were in, and 
the information we received being only by way of 
aconverfation, which had nothing of method in 
it, often happening to turn. from one fubjeé& to 
another, and fometimes two or three perfons fpoke 
at the fame time. 

Mf any thing we have advanced concerning a 

42 
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fyftem full of innumerable delights, proves of fer. 
vice to thofe ladies who have not as yet turned 
their fpeculations that way, we fhall be highly fa. 
tisfied; and flatter ourfelves, that fome fucceeding 
eflays, by a familiar way of treating a {cience, 
which has hitherto been looked upon as too ab. 
ftrufe for female obfervation, will give a clearer 
light into it than any of thofe elaborate treatifes, 
which, by their ftiffnefs and tedioufnefs, fright the 
gay part of the world from confulting, or even 
dipping into them. 

Since our laft we have received feveral letters, 
but have not as yet had time to examine which, 
or whether any of them, are proper to be convey- 
ed to the public through our channel. We can 
only fay, that the authors of thofe which are fo, 
may depend on their being inferted, and that fuch 
as are refufed have neverthelefs a claim to our 
thanks for their good intentions. 

But to prevent any of our correfpondents from 
giving themfelves a fruitlefs trouble, we mutt de- 
fire them to remember, that effays of this kind are 
calculated entirely for the good of the public, and 
not to gratify the fpleen of any particular perfons, 
or parties, let the invective carry never fo much 
the air of pleafantry, or be adorned with all the 
flourifhes ill-natured wit can beftow upon it. 
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S'we have, through the whole courfe of thefe 
eflays, fhewed an unfeigned readinefs to o- 
blige our correfpondents, whenever the doing fo 
would in any meafure coincide with the duty we 
owe to the public, yet we are extremely forry to 
find none of the letters mentioned in our laft 
have any juft pretence to a place in the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR. 

The gentleman who fubfcribes himfelf Lyco= 
pion, has it doubtlefs in his power to oblige us 
with fomething which would greatly embellith this- 
work; and had half that wit and learning, we are 
well convinced he is mafter of, been employed in 
exploding, inftead of recommending, a tenet al- 
ready but too much in vogue, we fhould gladly: 
have ufhered in this month with a piece, which 
would then have been of general fervice; but as 
itis, he muft excufe us, that all his eloquence’ 
cannot prevail on us. to propagate the principles 
he would endeavour to inculcate. 

The letter of Fidelio has no other exception, 
than that it is ona fubject we have more than once 
touched upon, and is not interefting enough to be 
treated on too frequently. 

For the fame reafon we muft omit the lamenta- 
tion of Ophelia; but as we allow her condition to 
be as unhappy as a hopelefs love can make a wo- 
man, and fincerely with her a better fate, would 
perfuade her to remember the poet’s words: 


«« — Every paffion, but fond love, 
* Unto its own redrefs does move;, 
23 
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‘¢ But that alone the wretch inclines 

‘¢ Fo what prevents his own defigns; 

‘* Makes him lament, and figh, and weep, 
‘¢ Diforder’d, tremble, fawn, and creep; 
« Poftures, which render him defpis’d, 

‘¢ Where he endeavours to be priz’d. 


The definition Alcander gives us of plots againft 
the government, and plots for the fervice of the 
government, is admirably fine, but wholly im. 
proper at this time to be inferted, for reafons which 
we are amazed he can be infenfible of himfelf. 

The cafe of the old foldier is indeed very mov- 
ing. We would therefore advife him to addrefs 
it where it would more probably command theat- 
tention of the public, and alfo be better relithed 
by thofe from whom alone his misfortunes can exe 
pect any redrefs. 

Thofe remarks which Mr Tell-Truth has fa- 
voured us with on the prefent pofture of our af. 
fairs both abroadandat home, very well deferve our 
thanks; and if politics at this conjundture were 
not too ticklifh for us to meddle with, fhould re« 
joice in an opportunity of conveying his fentiments 
to the public. Did not the generality of people 
almoft all over Europe feem fo infatuated and lof 
in luxury and folly, as to be capable of believing 
only the moft grofs impofitions, we might hope 
what he has faid would remove the mift from their 
long clouded eyes ; but while we take pleafure in 
being deceived, though an angel fhould defcend 
from heaven, and hold a mirror to fhew things as 
they really are,- we fhould turn away our heads, 
and refule to be convinced. 

From this motive alone, and a melancholy on¢ 
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it is, we are obliged to ftifle fo pathetic a remon- 
ftrance, which otherwife would have been doubly 
welcome at this time, as fome late accidents in 
private life, had determined us to prefent our 
readers with a few occafional thoughts on a vice 
once accounted the moft mean and fhameful of 
any, theft fearce excepted, but which by cuftom 
and fafhion is now fo palliated as to lofe its pros 
per name, and with fome is hardly confidered as 
an error. 

To be above practifing the little arts of decep- 
tion;—to fcorn not only a glaring lie, but even 
all equivocation, evafions, or any fubterfuge by 
which truth may be difguifed, and to appear to 
others what we know ourfelves to be in faét, is a 
chara€ter which every one- who has any juft no- 
tions of honour makes it his chief aim to acquire, 
though all take not alike methods to deferve it. 

No man that has the leaft degree of fpirit can 
bear that another fhould fufpeét him capable of 
. uttering an untruth. The leaft hint of fuch a 
thing has often proved of fatal confequence to 
them that gave it; and yet, perhaps, the perfon 
who refented, knew himfelf guilty of what he was 
accufed of. 

Too many there are who take pleafure in com- 
mitting what they cannot bear to be thought they 
are in the leaft addicted to. 

It is moft certain, that in all ages, and among 
all civilized nations, lying has been ever looked 
upon as a moft contemptible quality, exclufive of 
the mifchiefs it frequently occafions; nor are we, 
even in thefe degenerate times, fo hardy as to give 
it open countenance: on the contrary, the very 
people who are themfelves moft guilty of it, no 





fooner hear a man has been detected in an attempt 
to impofe on any one’s credulity, than they imme 
diately cry out againft him as unfit for fociety.. 

This, alas! is a proof but too demonttrative,, 
that it is not the crime in itfelf, but the fcandal. 
of it, which appears fo terrible. 

But the fhame of being accounted guilty of this. 
vice is at prefent only in lies which are palpable, 
and difcover themfelves fuch in their. very relat. 
ing :—the world has found out a great many pret. 
ty ways of. foftening others,. and in. the room of 
that grofs appellation which lefs polite times gave 
in the general, to whatever was an injury to truth, 
fome are now called—* neceflary excufes,—ufe. 
s ful. refources,—proper expedients,—juft retae 
*¢ liations,—™ hims to pleafe company,—obligas 
“‘ tions of decorum,” and-a thoufand more molli- 
fying epithets, which, like paint on a fallow coms 
plexion, takes off fome part of its naufeoufnefs at 
firft view, but when feen through, ferves only to 
make the deformity more hateful. 

According to reafon, a perfou who delights in 
difguifing the truth can never-be happy, becaufe as 
we are apt to judge of others by ourfelves, he ne- 
ver can be affured that any thing he hears is fins 
cere:—he muft be ever doubting, ever fufpeCting 
his beft fricnds, and live in an innate enmity with 
all the world. 

If you fpeak not from the heart, fays Monfieur 
the Abbe de Fourettier, you will never be cone 
vinced you. know the heart of your brother, your 
wife, your fifter, or your friend :—all will be lias 
ble to fufpicion, and that charming confidence 
which links fociety will be entirely broken. 

Miferable, indeed, muft be the perfon who hag 
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go one to depend upon; and how can he, with 
any fhadow of reafon, depend on any, who is 
himfelf not to be depended on, 

How amiable is truth!—How beautiful are all 
her walks!—How fearlefs, how fecure are all her 
yotaries!—-No virtue whatever beftows more real 
fatisfaCtion to the mind that harbours it; and if, 
by any accident, a temporary cenfure fhould fall 
on too {trict an adherence to its dictates, the end 
will ftill bring on a more juftifiable praife. 

Iwould not, however, be underftood, that peo- 
ple fhould, without any confideration of the con- 
fequence, madly utter all they know; for that 
might prove an inconvenience to themfelves and 
others, little inferior to what reporting a falfehood 
might occafion; but there are few, if any circum- 
ftances in life, wherein a perfon is compelled to 
difcover more than they find proper. 

If it fhould happen, however, that in order to 
prevent fome great mifchief, one hides the dan- 
gerous truth under a fictitious cover, what is done 
in fuch an emergency certainly does not authorize 
our venting falfehood, when there is no adequate 
pretence :—but Iam afraid that for one lie that is 
told for the fake of peace, there are a million in- 
vented to fow diflenfion. 

But what induced me chiefly to enter on this 
fubject, was the common lies we often hear, that 
have not the leaft {hadow of a meaning in them, 
either of good or hurt; and to which fome people 
have fuch a ftrange propenfity, that their conver- 
fation is always fprinkled with them. - If they be- 
gin with any thing that is real matter of fact, they 
will illuftrate it, as I fuppofe they imagine, with fo 
Many fabulous circumflances, that it will be very 
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difficult to come at the truth, and not feldom ig 
happens that the whole paffes for invention, by the 
manner in which it is related. 

I have known perfons fo exceffively fond of the 
marvellous, that they. have had the confidence ta 
report things not only beyond all that was ever 
. heard of in the courfe of nature, but alfo beyond 
what fhe is capable of performing. 

Thad once the fortune to be acquainted with a 
gentleman of fo prolific an invention in this point, 
that one could never fee him without hearing fome 
frefh wonder :—apparitions of celeftial, terreftrial, 
and infernal fpirits were frequent with him:—he 
was honoured with the confidence of the greateft 
potentates of Europe, and wherever he come, afto- 
nifhed every body with fecrets of a moft tremen- 
dous kind:—in fine, whatever happened to him 
was a prodigy, and every day prefented him with 
fomething fupernatural. 

One afternoon, when I was very full of com- 
pany, this extraordinary perfon came to vifit me: 
thofe who were with me had heard a good deal of 
his character, but having never been ear-witnefles 
of his converfation; were not capable of doing 
juftice to his talent that way, or, perhaps, might 
not have given credit to all that had been faid of it. 

He foon, however, convinced them that he was 
above all defcription, and that it was abfolutely ne~ 
ceflary to fee and hear him, in order to have any 
competent idea of what he was. 

Whether it were that he was more full of fpi- 
rits that day than ordinary, or whether it were that 
the fight of fo Many who were ftrangers to him,. 
made him exert th¢m as much a. poffible, I know. 
not; but this ig certain, that the extraordinary 
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quality for which he was famed, never appeared 
more confpicuoufly, than in the difcourfe he pres 
fently began to entertain us with. 

As-I knew he had lately been in the country, 
] made the ufual compliments on his return; 
which I had no fooner done, and he had feated 
himfelf, than he afked if we in town had fuffered 
any great damage by the late ftorm. I told him 
that the wind indeed had been pretty high, and 
that I had heard fome trees in the Park were blown 
down, but knew no other mifchief it had occafi< 
oned. * Then, cried he, the elements have thew- 
“ ed more favour to London than to other parts. 
“In Norfolk, from whence I-came but three days 
& paft, the fea, in fome places, overthrew it banks, 
“and was blown up feventy feet above the coaft, 
* where it feemed to ftand like a pyramid, and we 
“every moment expected an inundation that 
“ would have deftroyed all the country.” 

Some of the company exprefling their aftonith- 
ment at what he faid, he told them, that was but a 
trifle to the accident, which, on the finking of the 
waters, immediately befel. 

“ I was one among about fifty of us,” began he 
with the moft folemn countenance, ** who faw up- 
“wards of threefcore acres of my own land fore 
“ cibly torn off, and fevered from the reft by the 
“ violence of the wind, and the eruption the fea 
“ had made, and carried away on the waves quite 
to the coaft of Holland, where it lodged, and is 
“now become a part of that republic.” 

Every body in the room looked on him, as well 
they might, with the utmoft amazement; which 
he perceiving, went on, * You think this ftrange, 
“faid he, but what enfued was yet more won- 
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“ derful:—the fame ftorm paid for what it had 
‘“‘ taken from me, by driving part of the coaft be. 
*¢ tween Boulogne and Dunkirk on this fide!— 
‘6 We faw the floating ifland move with the ut. 
“ moftcelerity till it topped, and filed up the gap 
« which the preceding gut of wind had made in 
« my eftate.” 

‘* Prodigious, indeed!” cried the lady, who yet 
knew not whether the ought to give credit or not 
to what fhe heard; “‘ and pray, Sir, were yous 
*¢ Jofer or gainer by the exchange?” 

To which he anfwered gravely, that he had not 
yet made the calculation, but he believed it might 
be pretty equal; * only, faid he, there are a great 
‘¢ number of children on the French land, who 
‘ will not be able to earn their bread in a long 
‘6 time, and I cannot in confcience let them ftarve” 

‘*‘ How!” interrupted another of the company, 
“‘ were there any people in this floating ifland!” 

‘ O, yes, replied he, and feveral little cottages 
*¢ with women in them, fome fpinning, fome knit. 
“ ting, others falting up fifth :—there are alfo five 
‘6 excellent barns, and good fturdy fellows, confie 
“ dering they are French, threfhing the fineft 
« wheat I ever faw in my life.” 

It would be too tedious to repeat half the cir 
cumftances he run on with, by way of corroborat- 
ing the truth of this ftory; and I knew not what 
farther lengths he might have gone, if a gentle- 
man, who had no longer patience to hear him ut- 
ter fuch rhodomontades with an air of reality, bad 
not afked him very gravely, if the invention was 
his own, or if he had it from another. 

‘‘ Invention!” cried our wonder-monger, * do 
‘not I tell you, Sir, it actually happened, and 
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éthat 1 actually faw it with mine own eyes?” 

You did fo, indeed, replied the gentleman; 
but to be plain with you, I took you either for 
«an author or a player, and imagined you were 
“repeating a fcene of fome new entertainment, 
and that all you have been faying was an imita- 
«tion of Tim the barber’s lye, in the celebrated 
«farce called, The Match in Newgate: —but 
«fince we are to take it for truth, I have done; 
«and fhall wait on this lady again, when fhe is 
«Jefs happy in the company of fo extraordinary a 
“ perfon.” 

In {peaking thefe words he rofe up, and having 
paid a proper refpect to us all, went haftily away, 
tothe great difpleafure of him, who inflead of the 
admiration he expected, found himfelf treated by 
him with contempt. 

Every one of my other guefts, as they afterwards 
informed me, were of the fame way of thinking, 
asthe gentleman who left us fo abruptly, though 
they reftrained themfelves from giving any tefti- 
monies of it at that time, becaufe he was in my a- 
partment, and they knew not howI might relifh 
the freedom. 

They fuffered, however, by their complaifance 
to me:—my hyperbolical friend flattering himfelf 
that he was believed by them, foon let them know 
that his inventive faculty was not eafily exhaufted; 
but could have fupplied frefh matter of aftonith- 
ment, had they continued to liften to him much 
longer than any of them had the patience to do. 

Though [I muft own this gentleman carried his 
extravagancies farther than any one | ever heard, 
yet | know a great many who very much copy af- 
ter his manner:—nothing is more frequent than 
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to hear people pretend an intimacy with thofe 
whom, perhaps, they know no more of than their 
bare names. When a piece of unexpected news, 
whether of a public or private nature, breaks out, 
they endeavour to perfuade the world they were 
all the time at the bottom of the fecret; and when 
any thing is on the tapis, the event of which is 
doubtful, by fignificant winks and geftures inf. 
nuate, that they know very well which way it will 
end, but are too wife to reveal it. 

How prepofterous all this is, no one who is not 

under the infatuation of fuch a propenfity, need, 
I think, be told:—nothing fure is more defpica- 
ble than a known liar.— Who can depend on any 
thing he fays!—Even truth itfelf has the face of 
falfhood when uttered from his mouth :—his own 
brother can be no better acquainted with the fen- 
timents of his heart, by his words, than he would 
be with thofe of a Chinefe or African, whofe 
language he underftands not, 
_ With what pain do we converfe with a perfon 
whofe veracity we fufpe&t!—The agreeable man- 
ner in which he may deliver himfelf is all loft up- 
on us;—we regard not his elequence, but bend 
our whole attention to feparate the true from the 
fictitious part of his relation. Yet Iam fo charita- 
ble as to believe, that even many of thofe who ut- 
ter the moft egregious falfhoods, do it in the ima 
gination of rendering themfelves pleafing to foci- 
ety; but how miftaken is that notion, of accom- 
plithing a laudable end by bad means! 

Lies of this fort, it is certain, are more pardon< 
able than fome others, becaufe the chief hurt they 
do is to render the reporters themfelves ridiculous. 
1 know there are fome people who are extremely 
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leafed to hear them, and encourage the authors 
becaufe they find matter of diverfion in their fol- 
ly; but this I cannot help looking on as a kind of 
eraelty: one fhould rather be forry for, than des 
lighted with the errors of our fellow-creatures ; 
and while the creation affords us monkeys, {quir- 
rels, and lap-dogs, to make us fport, it is, me- 
thinks, an affront to ourfelves to feek it among our 
own fpecies. 

There is a kind of latitude, they fay, given to 
travellers to exceed the truth; but I can by no 
means allow it them, nor can imagine any reafon 
why they fhould expect it.—We read books of 
voyages in order to bring us acquainted with the 
cuftoms and manners of nations remote from us, 
and which we have no opportunity, or perhaps in- 
clination, to vifit in perfon; and if the author on 
whom we depend, deceives our enquiries, and 
gives a fictitious account inftead of a real one, out 
time in reading him would be, in my opinion, as 
indifferently employed as on Amadis de Gaul, 
Caffandra, or any other romance. 

But however the whim came to be eftablifhed, 
it is certain that Sir John Mandeville and fome 
others took a ftrange liberty of impofling on the 
credulity of the times they lived in; and thofe 
who read the abfurd relations fet down as real 
fats in their travels, would imagine that God 
had endued only the Europeans with reafonable 
fouls. 

We cannot without great injuftice, refufe to 
acknowledge, that the moft accurate and authentic 
accounts we have of the inland parts of China, and 
all the kindoms which compofe what we call in 
Keneral the Indies, we are indebted for to the care 
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and integrity of thofe miffionaries fent over by 
Lewis the fourteenth. That great and wife prince 
had an eye to fomewhat more than barely propa. 
gating Chriftianity in thofe diftant climes, and 
therefore made choice of fuch men as he knew 
were capable of ferving the intereft of his policy, 
at the fame time that they were preaching the go- 
{pel of falvation. 

This is what ever has and ever will redound to 
the glory of France, above any other nation what. 
foever, not even excepting Rome; the ecclefiaf. 
tics in moft other parts of Europe, having a near= 
er and more eafy way to preferment, are few of 
them zealous enough to go fo far, and endure 
fuch immenfe fatigues, as thofe poor miflionaries 
are obliged to fuffer, for any recompenfe they 
could hope for at their return. 

As to thofe gentlemen who go on the {core of 
commerce, our factories being on the coaft, they 
have no occafion to run the hazard of penetrating 
any farther into the countries to which they trade; 
and even thofe who refide there for many years, 
feldom are able to give any particular account of 
more than perhaps a few miles beyond the forts 
erected for the defence of the colony; fo that our 
curiofity can receive little information from that 
quarter. What we have had has been from per- 
fons who, by fome ill accident having been thrown 
among the favages, made greater difcoveries than 
they were ambitious of ; and not being vifitors out 
of choice, but neceflity, thought more of getting 
home again in fafety than of gratifying their ine 
quiries. 

Of this number was a gentleman of my paf- 
ticular acquaintance, who, by reafon of the fhip 
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he was in having fprung a leak, was obliged to 
put in at a little creek on the coaft of Sumatra, 
but far diftant from Bencoolen, to which they 
were bound, and alfo from any other European 
fettlement. 

I have often. heard him {peak of the hardfhips 
both himfelf and thofe with him fuftained, and 
the many imminent dangers they efcaped, after 
having quitted their fhip; but as things related in 
a curfory manner are liable to be miftaken, and 
there was fomething in the narrative I thoughe 
well worthy of a ferious attention, I defired him 
to give me the whole in writing; which requeft 
jhe readily complied with, and I now prefent my 
readers with it, as I flatter myfelf it will be an a- 
greeable entertainment. 


A brief account of what befel fome gentlemen, wha 


were /bipwrecked on the coaft of Sumatra, in the 
Eaft-Indies. 


~ AFTER we found our thip too much difabled 
to give us any hope of proceeding on our voyage; 
and the fea running very high, the only means 
of faving ourfelves was to make land if poffible; 
accordingly we crowded all the fail we could, and 
worked inceffantly at the pump; but as we did 
not know dire€tly where we were, and the planks, 
efpecially on the larboard fide of the veffel, were 
every moment giving way, we expected no lefs. 
than fhe would’ founder in fpite of all our dili- 
gence. We were juft beginning to defpair, whem 
one of the failors cried out he fpied Jand:—onm 
this the captain immediately went up,.and being 
of the fame opinion, and alfo perceiving the 
current run ftrong that way, ordered all the fails 
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to be furled, and let her drive; which fortuiate 
{tratagem proved our prefervation, and we were 
carried by the force of the tide intoa creek, where 
we fiuck faft between two rocks. 

Every man now was to take what care of him. 
felf he could, and indeed moft of us were fo much 
rejoiced at having efcaped the dangers of the fea, 
that we thought not on what we might have to 
expect on a land where we were entire {trangers, 
in cafe it was inhabited, which as yet we could 
not be certain of, being able to fee nothing with 
our glafles which could give us any information, 

The captain, however, with feveral failors, and 
two of his mates, had an eye to preferving fome 
part of what they had of value on board; but the 
other two mates, the boatfwain, gunner, cook, 
fteward, and about two or three and twenty of the 
foremaft-men, as well as myfelf, thought of nos 
thing but fetting our feet once more upon terra 
firma. 

Weall got on the poop, and from thence clam- 
bered over one of thofe rocks which had ferved us 
as a bulwark, and eafily defcended on the fands, 
which were commodious enough to be paffed. 

The country, at our firft entrance, appeared 
quite barren and mountainous, but as we went 
farther we found it more plain, and feveral very 
fine fruit-trees fprinkled, as it were, up and downy 
which afforded us great refrefhmentafter the long 
fatigue we had endured:—we faw, however, no 
track of any human feet; no huts, nor the leaft'toe 
kens of any inhabitants thereabouts :—the thought 
of being thrown ona place where we might perifh 
for want of fuftenance, was very fhocking; but it 
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jafted not long, and was fucceeded by other ap- 
prehenfions no lefs alarming. 

We were got, as near as 1 can guefs, about a 
league and a half from the fea-fide, when we per~ 
ceived, on the declivity of a hill, at a good dif- 
tance from us, feven or eight men, who, as we 
came nearer, feemed by their habit, and quivers 
of arrows at their backs, to be Indians, fuch as we 
had feen upon the coaft of Bombay. 

At firft we rejoiced to behold any thing of our 
own {pecies, but foon found we had little reafon 
forit; for the favages, having defcried us, all at 
once let fly their arrows, which, as we afterwards 
heard, being poifoned, carry unfailing death wheres 
ever they hit. By great Providence all of us ef- 
caped this danger, but had reafon to expect a much 
greater; for having difcharged this mark of their 
difapprobation of our coming, they fet up a great 
cry, and ran up to the top of the hill, which, as 
we ventured to approach, we faw was covered 
with trees, between which we could difcover a 
great number of Indians armed as the others. 

This put us into a terrible confternation. We 
had each of us a gun, it is true; but to make ufe 
of arms we thought would ferve only to provoke 
thofe who feemed already not inclined to fhew us 
much favour, fince what would {uch a {mail quan- 
tity of ammunition as we were matters of avail 
againft a whole people, who, on the leaft noife of 
any commotion, would have doubtlefs all come 
down upon us. 

Befides, as we ftood in need of every thing for 
the prefervation of life, it was unanimoufly agreed 
among us to make friends, if poflible, of thofe 
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whom, if it had been otherwife, we were in no 
condition to Oppofe as enemies. 

While we were debating on thefe things, they 
came down the hill, to the number of three or four 
hundred. The fight of them put an end to our 
confultation; and being every one of us toa man 
determined upon fubmiflion, we laid our pieces on 
the ground, and fell on our knees, making figns 
of diftrefs, and imploring their protection. 

This. made them withdraw their bows, which 
before were all bent for our deftruction, and draw 
round us ina circle, ftaring as the rabble of Eng- 
land would do on one of them, had we had them 
here in the odd habits they wear there. 

Some of them, however, had the policy to take 
up our guns, which we could perceive they were 
not wholly unacquainted with the ufe of; and af. 
ter a good deal of difcourfe, the meaning of which 
we could not apprehend, none of us underftand- 
ing one word of the language, they made figns 
for us to move. , 

Obedience was our only fafety; fo we marched 
us they direéted, five or fix a-breaft, fome of the 
Indians before us, others on each fide, and the reft 
behind, till we came to the top of the hill, where 
we found a great many armed and cloathed the 
fame with our conduétors; but there were others 
to whom all thefe feemed to pay homage, and were 
as different from them in their habits, as though 
they had been perfons of a different nation. 

“We defcribed our diftrefs to them alfo as well 
as we could, by our geftures, but they comprehend- 
ed little of what we meant; and after hearing 2, 
great deal of gabble, as we thought it, were carried 
down on the other fide of the hill, which then we 
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found faced a fort of village; for we faw huts pret- 
ty numerous, and placed in a fafhion which had 
fomething of order in it. 

Here they brought us fome boiled rice, and was 
terto drink in wooden calabafhes; but night com- 
ing on, we were obliged to lie on the bare earth, 
and without any other covering than the heavens. 

Our guard kept ftill near us, and we were une 
der very great apprehenfions for our fate, notwith- 
flanding the relief they had afforded us; but early 
in the morning, a favage from the hill came run- 
ning down; and having delivered fomething to 
him who feemed to be the chief of them who had 
the care of us, we were all re-conducted up, and 
brought into a very thick grove, in which far, on 
two little hillocks of turf, an old Indian of a very 
yenerable afpect, and a woman who feemed about 
forty years of age, and by her complexion, air, and 
features, appeared to be an European, though her 
habit was exaQily the fame as 1 had feen on thofe 
who are the natives of Bencoolen and Bombay. 

After having received our obeifance, which we 
took care fhould be as humble and pity-moving as 
poflible, fhe agreeably furprifed us by afking in 
French of what country we were, and by what ac- 
cident we came to a place fo little vifited by any 
of the European nations. 

How much reafon had I now to thank my pa- 
rents for having in{tructed me in this language, I 
being the only perfon in the whole company who 
underftood it! 

I immediately acquainted her with the misfor- 
. tune which had brought us before her, and beg- 
ged, that as 1 found fhe was of the fame quarter of 
the globe with ourfelves, fhe would exert her in- 
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tereft for our protection; affuring her, as I truly 
might, that we came not as fpies, or on any other 
finifter intent, and wifhed for nothing fo much ag 
that Heaven would furnifh us with fome means 
of profecuting our voyage to Bencoolen, our fhip 
being entirely difabled. 

I had no fooner told it was to Bencoolen we 
were bound, than fhe cried out we were on the 
continent of Sumatra, ef which the fatory I men- 
tioned was a part; that it was indeed a prodigions 
diftance from where we were, but that we might 
travel thither by land, if provided with guides to 
conduct us over the mountains, which, the faid, 
lay very thick along the coaft.—She concluded 
with telling us, fhe would do her utmoft to ferve 
us in this exigence, and that we might affure our- 
felves fhe had fome influence over thofe in whofe 
power we were, 

She then, as I fuppofe, related our cafe to the 
old Indian, who, we might eafily perceive by his 
countenance, was very well fatisfied to hear her 
{peak :—after they had difcourfed together for fome 
time, we were removed back to the place where 
we had paffed the night; but were ferved with 
fomewhat better provifion, and more gentle looks, 
than we had been the day before. 

Our fituation was, however, very uneafy to us, 
as we could not yet be certain in what manner 
our fate would be determined; and indeed Heaven 
only knows what in thé end would have become 
of us, if fomething had not happened, which con- 
tributed much more to our deliverance, ‘than all 
our diftreffes and fubmiflions would have had 
power to do. 


After continuing in a ftritt confinement, tho’ 
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in the open air, for four whole days, and as many 
nights, on the fifth we were fummoned in all hafte 
up to the grove, where we found theIndian and the 
lady feated as before, and to our inexpreflible a- 
ftonifhment, our captain, the two mates, and all 
thofe of the fhip’s crew we had left on board, and 
had given over for loft:—their furprize at the fight 
of us was not at all inferior to ours;—the opi- 
nion they had of our deftiny being much the fame 
we had entertained of theirs. 

Urged by an equal propenfity, we all ran into 
each other’s arms, and mingled promifcuous ems 
braces, without any confideration of the perfons 
we were before: we found afterwards, however, 
that this honeft joy, and brotherly affection, was 
not difpleafing to thofe who were witnefles of it. 

The firft hurry of our {pirits being over, the cap- 
tain, myfelf, and the third’mate, who {poke French 
perfe€tly well,.turned to the lady, and begged fhe 
would pardon this little fally we had been guilty 
of, and intercede with the great man, (for we 
knew not what elfe to call him) to forgive the li- 
berty we had taken in his prefence. She {miled and 
complied forthwith with our requeft; on which 
he vouchfafed us a gracious nod, and then com- 
manded us to retire; which we did under our fore 
mer guard, though much happier than before, be- 
caufe we now had with us our dear companions, 
from whom we learned all that had befallen them 
fince our quitting the fhip. 

They told us, that having {tripped their chefts 
of great part of the money and linen each was 
matter of, which they rolled round their waifts, 
they ftuffed their pockets with flint, ftecl, tobacco, 
gun-powder and fhot; that every one of them 
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brought off two guns, fome falt-beef and bifcuits 
tied up in a napkin, over their fhoulders, and the 
moft robuft had fmall runlets of brandy under 
their arms: that thus loaded, they fcrambled, as 
we had done, over the rocks, where, in getting 
down, one of the pieces unhappily went off, killed 
one man, and wounded another in the fhoulder; 
that they had buried the dead among the fand, 
and having taken what care they could of the 
perfon who was hurt, rambled as we had done, 
to explore a country where all were equally ftran. 
gers. 

But not to be too tedious in fo difinterefting a 
part of my narrative, they were feized in the fame 
manner we had been, by another party of the In- 
dians; and, like us, finding oppofition would be in 
vain, had likewife furrendered their arms and 
themfelves prifoners at difcretion. 

They had been, however, fomewhat more kind- 
ly treated by their guards, than we were before 
the interceflion of the woman, not only on ace 
count of their giving the Indians a tafte of the 
brandy they had brought out of the thip, but alfo 
becaufe one of them fpoke the Malayan language, 
which being very little different from that of 
Sumatra, he made them eafily comprehend the 
diftrefs they were in; and alfo, that if any would 
venture along with them to the place where they 
had left the veffel, they believed enough might 
be got out of her to pay them for their trouble, 
and alfo for what civilities they fhould beftow.— 
None of them daring to accept of this offer withe 
out the confent of their chief, the propofal was 
made to him, who took fome time te confider on 
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ijvand in the mean while ordered they fhould be 
kindly ufed. 

This intelligence gave us great hopes that the 
plunder of the wreck would engage them to pro- 
vide us guides to Bencoolen, as the woman had 
told us there was a poflibility of going thither by 
land. 

We paffed the night more agreeably than per- 
fons in our circumftances could be expected to do: 
we fupped on fome of the provifion our captain 
and his companions had brought on fhore, and the 
pulfe and fruits the Indians fupplied us with, ferv- 
ed as a defert. While we were eating, the failor, 
who was ‘our interpreter, afked many queftions 
concerning the nature of the place we were in, 
toall which the Indians anfwered in a very frank 
tanner. 

They told us, that the huge empire of Sumatra 
was divided into an hundred provinces, or little 
kingdoms; but that they had one who had the 
fupreme authority over all, and ftyled himfelf 
“ Sovereign of an hundred kings, fole lord of the 
“golden mountain of Achen, and difpofer of a 
“ thoufand iflands.” 

On our afking what religion was profeffed, they 
anfwered, that every diftri€t had its peculiar wor- 
fhip, and that they were at liberty to change their 
god as often as they pleafed. 

Wethen defired to know what kind of divinity 
was adored in that part we were in; on which one 
of the oldeft among them gave us the following 
very odd account. 

“ We had, faid he, (dire€ting his difcourfe_ to 
“ our interpreter) a god that had been worfhipped 
“time out of mind among us; but, I know not 
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‘¢ for what reafon, our people at laft grew w 

‘¢ of him, and cut him to pieces, and threw hig 
“ limbs into the fea; then fell to making another, 
‘* which they hewed.out of a great tree in the val- 
“ Jey :—when they had fathioned it to their mind, 
“they grew fo exceflively fond of it, that every 
*¢ man voluntarily ftripped himfelf of all the rich 
‘¢ things in his poffeflion to adorn.it.” 

He then proceeded to defcribe in what manner 
this image was drefled, and what immenfe trea- 
fures were laid out upon it, but the proper names 
of its habiliments were unintelligible to our in- 
terpreter; fo that he could only tell us in general 
that the idol was certainly the moft gorgeous one 
that ever was beheld in any country. 

This, however, he perfeétly underftood, that 
five hundred priefts had a very great revenue ap- 
propriated for what they called divine fervice, and 
that two thoufand guards, of whom our informer 
himfelf was one, were appointed to watch night 
and day, left any Europeans fhould attempt to land 
there, and rob the facred grove. 

This was fufficient to make us know the idol 
was not far off; but had we doubted it, the Indi« 
an foon explained himfelf, and faid it was placed 
on the fummit of that hill, part of which we had 
heen permitted to afcend, in order to be brought 
before the chief prieft, who, it feems was the per- 
fon over whom the European woman had fo much 
influence. 

- The compaffion the had teftified for us obliged 
us to take fome intereft in her affairs, which, be- 
fide our curiofity of knowing by what ftrange ad- 
venture one of her complexion came to be placed 
among thefe fayages, made us defire our interpre= 
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ter to enquire who fhe was, and what ftation fhe 
held, which could induce her to continue there. 

The queftion was no fooner afked, than an Indi- 
am, who had not fpoke before, ftarted up, and told 
our interpreter, that nobody could inform us bet= 
terin that matter than himfelf, for he was one of 
thofe who took her up as fhe was-lying half dead 
on the fands. 

“In a great tempeft, faid he, that happened 
“twenty or twenty-one years ago, a fhip, but 
“ whither bound we knew not then, happened to 
“be wrecked on our coaft :—feveral of us were 
# fent down to fee what we could find, and there 
“ were indeed a great many things that the waves 
“had thrown on fhore, after the fplitting of the 
# veffel,. but I believe there: was no-foul but this 
“ woman efcaped :—we rubbed her temples, and 
# held her up to pour the water out of her, and at 
# Jaft the came to herfelf, but feemed very much 
« afflifted,. 

“ We have alaw,-which makes it death to con« 
“ceal from the king any part of what we find 
“this way: fo fhe was prefented'to him as well 
“ as every thing elfe we took-up. The high-prieft 
* of our god Tayhu happened to be prefent, and 
“taking a fancy to this woman, begged her for 
“himfelf, which was immediately granted; for 
“indeed he had, in effect, more power in the 
“kingdom than the fovereign —He had little fa- 
* tisfaétion.in her company, however, for a great 
“while; ‘for the did nothing but weep and la- 
“ment, nor could underftand one word we faid 
“ to her, or make herfelf underftood by us. 

“ But the good ufage fhe received made her 
© griefs wear off in time, and alfo brought her 
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s* very well acquainted with our language, which 
«< the now {peaks as perfectly as if born among 
6 US. 

_ « She then told us, that her father was a Dutch 
«“ merchant, and was going with all his effedts and 
* family to fettle at Batavia, when that terrible 
6* ftorm {wept all away but her unhappy felf. 

«* At firft, continued the Indian, fhe could ne 
«¢ yer mention this misfortune without a flood of 
 tcars; but by degrees grew perfelly reconciled 
s* to her fate, and is no lefs fond of the high prief 
* than he is of her;—has had feveral children by 
«¢ him, and he abandons all his other women to 
$* devote himfelf entirely to her.” 

Here he finifhed what he had to fay of this wos 
~ man, and fome of our men cried out, fhe might 
very well content herfelf to be one of the greateft 
women in the country, and to have fo gooda huf. 
band; bat others of us thought in a different 
manner, and wondered how any one, who, by 
_ the Indian’s account, was of fufficient years to 
have been perfeétly inftru&ted in the principles 
of the Chriftian faith, at the time her ill fortune 
threw her on that coaft, could: ever be brought to 
think herfelf happy, not only among Pagans, but 
alfo to lye by the fide of the chief of thofe who 
‘preached idolatry, and become the mother of a 
race of infidels. 

None of us could, however, forbear pitying the 
fad neceflity fhe had been under, as perhaps there 
are not many who, in the fame circumftance; 
would have had fortitude enough to have enabled 
them to have acted otherwife. 

Our guards, who by the help of that rum and 
brandy the captain had brought with him, were 
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pow grown very good-natured and communica- 
tive, acquainted us alfo with many other things 
relating to their religion and government; which, 
as they have been already related by other hands, 
andyou have doubtlefs read, I fhall not trouble you 
with the repetition of ; I.fhall only acquaint you, 
that what they faid of this great idol Tayhu, gave. 
ws a prodigious curiofity to fee it, efpecially as 
they told us,.that in three days the king and all. 
the chiefs of that diftri€t were to come and pay. 
their folemn devotions, that being the firft day of 
the new moon,.on which they.never failed to fa-- 
crifice. 

Defirous as we were of: getting to Bencoolen,. 
this ceremony promifed to have fomething in i» 
which would compenfate for the deferring our 
journey till after the performance, as the Indians 
told us there. would be no objections to our being, 
prefent at it. 

We were in no great danger, as it happened, of 
not having our curiofity gratified inthis point; for 
it being agreed that we fhould go with a large 
party of Indians, in order to fee what:the wreck 
would afford, we.were obliged to wait all the nex 
day for the difpatch coming from the king for that 
purpofe;—a ceremony, which, it feems, could 
not be difpenfed with in thefe cafes. 

On the arrival of this mandate, we went with 
about two hundred favages to efcort us, and bring 
what was to be found. Never fure was a more 
melancholy fight, than to fee that gallant veflel 
{plit into a thoufand pieces, her bottom funk, but 
gieat pieces of the deck and fides floating on the 
waves, and others thrown upon the fands:—~a 
sheft of filver, and another of cloaths and linen ber 
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longing to the captain, with two catks of brandy, 
ftuck faft in the mud, all which we hauled up:— 
We thought alfo that we faw fome others in the 
fea at fome little diftance; on which, about twenty 
of the Indians ran to 2 creek on the other fide of 
the rock, where we had landed, and having feverat 
canoes tied there, got into them, and rowed among 
the fplinters of the wreck:—they had the good 
fortune to pick up a box, wherein was a good 
deal of plate, watches, with many valuable things, 
and a great cheft of knives and forks, pen-knives, 
fnuft-boxes, cafes o! initruments, and other hard. 
ware, which is a great commodity in thofe parts. 

In fine, we brought home fufficient to make 
them fatisfied with having fent us on this expedi« 
tion, and alfo to confent we fhould have four In- 
dians, who knew the country perfectly well, to 
conduct us as far as the king of this country’s do~ 
minions extended; but as we had thofe belonging 
to another prince, or chief, to pafs through, before 
we could arrive at Bencoolen, we muft make there: 
what intereft we could for ourfelves. 

This we thought extremely hard, fince they 
had fo well paid themfelves for all the favours we 
had received, or were to hope for from them; for 
I muft obferve to you, that they fuffered us to hare 
with them in no part of what they got from the 
wreck of our fhip, except a few fhirts of the cap- 
tain’s, which he was fo generous to let us all have 
alternately, while we wafhed thofe we had upon 
our backs. 

Notwithftanding this mercenary barbarity to 
unhappy wretches, who, they were well convin- 
ced, had loft their all, they did not fail to magni- 
fy their hofpitality; which we durft not complain 
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of, nor would it have been prudence to have done 
fo, confidering we were entirely in their power, 
and that inftead of fending us any part of our way, 
they might have deftroyed us all. 

We therefore put the beft face on matters we 
eould; and as we were not to depart till after the 
facrifice, we paffed that time in perfecting fome of 
the Indians in fhooting with fire-arms, for which 
they feemed very thankful, and indeed mended 
our provifion upon it; fo that 1 cannot but fay we 
had now nothing to complain of on that fcore. 

The morning appointed for this great feftival 
was ufhered in with mufic, as they called it, and 
was fuch as it is utterly impoflible to make any one 
comprehend without hearing it; the inftruments 
played upon were of three forts: the firft was of 
long logs of timber, hung round with large pieces 
of brafs, copper, and iron, without any form, but 
tied to the wood, which, being carried between 
two lufty favages, who jumped and fkipped all the 
way they went, hit one againft the other, and 
made a moft horrible tintamar.—The fecond was 
of poles placed in the ground, at about fix yards 
diftance, hung round with bladders, which be- 
ing ftruck upon with huge flat pieces of wood, 
made fomewhat like our battle- dores, but twenty 
times bigger, gave a prodigious found. The third 
was a hollow piece of wood, lined with copper, 
and of a great length, fupported by two ftakes, 
and filled with large ftones, which two Indians at 
each end continually lifting {wiftly up and down, 
made a rattle, as they rolled in the trough, very 
much like thunder, though more loud than is gene- 
sally heard in our quarter of the world. 


* ‘Lhis dreadful noife continued till the grand 
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proceflion appeared, when came the king and 
queen, followed by their children, the whole 
court, and all.the chiefs of that country :—their 
{warthy majefties were drefled extremely gaudy, 
and their long jet black hair, which is common to 
all the Indians of thefe parts, was ornamented with 
pearls, diamonds, and the feathers ‘of feveral forts 
of birds, as were their garments alfo:—twelve 
ftout Indians carried a canopy of yellow and green 
filk, under which all. the royal family walked :— 
the reft had umbrellas, fupported by their owg 
particular flaves:—after thefe followed an im- 
menfe crowd of the inferior natives, among whom 
our guards told us we might mingle, and go up 
the hill. 

We did fo, and when we reached the top, 
found we muft defeend by five or fix grafly fteps 
into the facred grove, in the midft of which was 
placed the idol ‘Tayhu, which when beheld, we 
no longer were furprized that fuch a. number of 
guards were appointed to watch night and day for 
its fecurity. 

Never certainly was any thing more magnifiy 
cent, and I have often fince thought it would be 
worth the while of fome European adventurers to 
aim at taking fo rich a prize. 

The figure, indeed, in itfelf was only wood, 
as I have related; and as they are no very good 
carvers in this country,.the limbs and features of 
the face were but indifferent:—the afpect had 
fomewhat in it horribly grim, and one would think 
they had ftrained all their ingenuity to render it 
fo; the complexion being painted blue, was daub’d 
here and there with ftreaks of {carlet and a dufky 
orange colour, refembling fire ; the lips, which were 
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thick and large, were made of coral, and feemed 
parting as in attitude to {peak; the eyes were two 
large diamonds, fet round-with pearls of fuch a 
prodigious magnitude, that one of our mates, who 
had been apprentice to alapidary before his incli- 
nation for fea took place, aflured us each was 
worth a province: whether his eftimation favoured 
not alittle of the hyperbolical, I will not venture 
toaflirm, but {ure it is, that they were of very great 
value :—the legs were braced round with fillets of 
gold, with emeralds, fapphires, carbuncles, and o- 
ther precious flones; and the fandals on the feet 
were filver, clafped with diamonds:—the gar- 
ments which covered the body of this tremendous 
figure, were of a flame-coloured taffety, bordered 
with pearls: the right-hand held a fpear, and the 
left a trident, denoting the command of both fea 
and land; the head, inftead of hair, was adorned 
with a great quantity of {mall gold wire, which 
hung down over the fhoulders, and reached almoft 
to the elbow :—in fine, every part of it was con+ 
trived fo as to make the whole appear gorgeoufly 
dreadful. 

Behind the idol, which was in a ftanding pole 
ture, was placed a throne of amber, and over it a 
huge canopy of mafly gold, which fheltered both 
from receiving any prejudice by rain, or any o- 
ther inclemency of the weather. 

But to fee with what folemn reverence thefe 
poor Indians approached an image, which, but a 
few years paft, their own hands had fafhioned out, 
would have excited the utmoft pity for their fim- 
plicity, had not our own unhappy circumftances 
too much engroffed all that paflion, to leave any 
thare.of it for other objects. 
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Firft, they bowed, folded their arms upon their 
breafts, then fell proftrate on the earth, . in.which 
pofture they. remained fome time in a: profound 
filence; the priefts ftood all the while on the right 
and left of the idol, muttering fomewhat between 
theirteeth; after which the chief prieft laid hishand 
on the head of the king, queen, and royal family; 
as did the others on.thofe of the whole affembly., 
This ceremony took.up.a-good deal of time, but 
none lifted up their faces from the ground, till it 
was ended :—then on the found of the mufic al« 
ready defcribed, which began by a-fignal given by 
a perfon appointed. for that office, all ftarted up at 
once, and began to dance and jump round the i- 
dol, their majefties, and thofe belonging to them, 
forming the firft circle;—the chief of their nobi« 
lity and war-officers the fecond;.and the reft proe 
mifcuoully. 

When they-had fufficiently wearied themfelves 
with this exercife, the great ones lay down on the ' 
grafs between the trees, and partook of a repaf. 
ferved to them in dithes of gold and:filver. 

While they were eating, about twenty Indians, 
naked down to their. waift, rufhed from the affem- 
bly with knives in their hands, and danced before 
the idol, cutting-and flathing their flefh, till that 
part of the grove was dyed all. over with their 
blood. 

At firfl we looked upon this as afupernumerary 
act of devotion; but our interpreter having inquire 
ed into it, told us, that it was done every month, 
and that thofe who offered themfelves to perform 
this barbarous ceremony, were always liberally 
rewarded, and held afterwards in great eftima- 
tion. 
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“We faw, indeed, that having made themfelves 
all over wounds, and utterly unable to continue 
any longer thofe horrid teftimonies of zeal, they 
were carried off in triumph by the populace, whofe - 
fhouts added to the favage concert of inftraments. 

All the circles had alfo provifion brought them, 
feme in earthen, and others in wooden veflels, ac« 
cording to their degrees; but we could perceive 
that the priefts, their wives, and concubines, had 
the very beft of every thing placed before them; 
on which we could not forbear making fome very 
fhrewd remarks among ourfelves. 

In eating, drinking, and dancing the whole day 
pafled over; and evening coming on, the king, 
qaeen, and-court withdrew, and after them the 
whole afflembly, none remaining but the high 
prieft and his retinue, who had their refidence in 
the facred grove. a 

Thus have I given as full a defcription, as my i 
memory will enable me, of this pompous facri< 
fice, which is indeed the only thing I faw wor Wh 
thy of being related, during the time I was in Su- qe 
matra. ey 
. As we were coming down the hifl, the Dutch ry 
woman {tepped from among the crowd, and called i | 
to me in French, ‘ Vous Chevalier Anghis.”— 
On which I turned, and fhe put into my hand a 
little piece of copper coin, faying to me in the 
fame language, * If ever you hear from me again, 
* return me this piece of money.” t 

I was very much furprized at the prefent the~ 4 
made me, as it was not, even in Holland, in value 
above a penny, and could not even be of that fere 
vice to me where I was:—I would not, however, 

feem to flight her favour, efpecially as it was ac- 
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companied with fuch remarkable words, though at 
that time was far from comprehending the mean. 
ing of them. 

The next day being fixed for our depitesigns we 
fet out earlyin the morning, accompanied by thofe 
four who were appointed for our guides, and who 
had orders to provide neceffary food for_us till we 
got out of this kingdom.— What was to become 
of us afterwards, or by what means we fhould be 
able to profecute our journey, pennilefs, and al- 
moft naked as we were, we left to Heaven, hav- 
ing only this to confole us, that we fhould be yet 
nearer to the place where we might — to find 
relief. 

It is not material to recount the many hard- 
fhips we endured while travelling through this 
wild and favage country; the huge mountains we 
were obliged to climb, the difficulties we found 
in our defcent from fome of them, being fo fteep 
that we could not walk, but were often forced to 
flide down on their ftony furface, which tore not 
only the poor remains of clothes we had upon our 
backs, but alfo our flefh, even to the bone; the 
many rivers we fwam over, or waded through, 
with the water above ourchins, very rarely meet 
ing with any canoes, the thick forefts we ftrug~ 
gled with in our paflage, where the trees are fo in- 
terwoven, and the boughs grew fo low, that te 
creep like reptiles on the earth was the only fe- 
fource we had; ‘not to mention the perpetual dan- 
gets we were in from the wild beatts, it fhall fuf- 
fice to fay, we efcaped them all, and, by the pro- 
vidence of God, arrived, at thé expiration of eleven 
days, on the territories of another monarch. 

Now did our hearts begin to ach afreth, left we 
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fhould be taken prifoners, as before; or even if we 
were {uffered to pafs unmolefted, how we fhould 
avoid perifhing for want of fubfiftence: but here, 
as in many other inftances of my life I have ex- 
perienced, relief was neareft when it was leaft 
expected. 

As our guides were preparing to take their 
jeave, one of them called our interpreter afide, and 
at the fame time beckoned me to follow; I did fo, 
and as foon as we were got at a convenient diftance 
from the company, fo as not to be heard or feen by 
them, the Indian plucked a Jeathern pouch from 
under his garment, and put it into my hands, and 
then faid fomething to my companion, at which 
he feemed as much amazed as I was at the mean« 
ing of the prefent made to me: he recovered him- 
felf immediately, however, and told me, that the 
Dutch lady, whom they called Cathaou, had fent 
mean hundred crowns for the ufe of myfelf and 
friends; but that fhe might be certain the perfon 
the confided in had faithfully difcharged the truft 
the repofed in him, defired I would fend fomething 
back to her, as a token 1 had received her bene- 
volence. 

Iwas now no longerata lofs to know what fhehad 
meant by giving me that piece of copper money, 
and bidding me return it whenever | heard from 
her again: a thing at that time I thought next to 
an impoffibility, and it was a piece of great good 
fortune, that I had preferved this token, which I 
gave to the man, and defired my friend to bid 
him carry that to the lady, which I was very cer- 
tain would convince her he had not abufed her 
confidence, and with it my moft humble and fin- 
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cere acknowledgments for her goodnefs to me and 
my unfortunate companions. 

This was all that paffed between us; we then 
rejoined the others, and the four Indians being de. 
parted, I took out my pouch, and furprifed them 
with the fight ofthe money it contained, and the 
way by which it came into my-hands: we agreed, 
however, to try firft what relief we fhould find 
from the compaflion of thefe new hofts, fince it 
would be time enough to pay for what we wanted 
when we found we could procure it no other way. 
—As the others, however,had ftripped us of every 
thing the wreck had left, we had little reafon to 
expect better entertainment from their neigh- 
bours; nor did we even hope it, but refolved to 
hufband that money the Dutch lady’s charity had 
beftowed on us as well as we could. 

We very much lamented the want of our guns, 
feeing many birds, and fome cattle, which we 
knew would have been excellent food; but thea 
again, as we afterwards reflected, the difcharge of 
fire-arms might have alarmed the Indians, and in- 
yolved us in worfe mifchiefs. 

On the whole, therefore, we contented our 
felves with fuch provifion as we could either beg 
or purchafe from the Indians: we found this coun 
try much better peopled than the other we had 
left, and that we had no occafion for a guide, 
keeping our way along by the fea-coatt. 

Nothing worthy of remark happening in this 
journey, | will not trouble you with the particu 
lars; only tell you that in nineteen days we had 
the pleafure of arriving at Bencoolen, though fo 
@isfigured with the infinite hardthips we had ful- 
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tained, that we were fcarce to be known by thofe 
who had formerly been moft intimate with us. 


In this gentleman’s narrative we find nothing 
of thofe monftrous defcriptions fome books of tra» 
yels have given us; and as he had the misfortune 
to be obliged to pafs through two nations of the 
Indies, had there been any fuch prodigies in na- 
ture to be found there, he muft certainly have 
been witnefs of them. It was for this reafon, and 
becaufe 1 know his veracity may be depended ups 
on, that I inferted what he was fo kind to fend, 
for the gratification of my own particular curio- 
fity; but believe he will not be difpleafed at the 
publication, fince it may ferve to give a more juft 
idea of thofe diftant: parts of the globe than has 
been commonly entertained of them. 

Some people to whom I have communicated 
this account, have objected to that part of it which 
concerns the idol, thinking it impoflible that any 
nation could. be fo abfurd as to adore a wooden 
image they themfelves had made; but I cannot 
fee why this fhould be a matter at all to be dif 
puted: Did not the Ifraelites worfhip the golden 
calf made out of their own plate and rings; and 
do we not daily fee inftances of particular perfons, 
who idolize, and in a manner worfhip, what has 
no other merit than themfelves have given it? 
Not images, indeed, made of wood, of gold, of 
filver, or of ftone; but things, which, though en- 
dued with the faculties of {peech and motion, are 
no way better than ftatues, and.frequently much 
worfe; fince the one can do no harm, and the 
other, by a mad partiality, being elevated to a fta- 
tion beyond what they were born to, or taught 
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how to behave in, prove the ruin of thofe who 
have raifed them to that unbecoming height. Ina. 
nimate idols will remain wherever they are placed 
by thofe that make them. They have not the 
power of deceiving or betraying, nor can take any 
thing from us but what we are pleafed to give, 
and which we alfo may refume if we think fit, 
But when we create ourfelves deities of flefh and 
blood, and blindly refolve to obey their dictates, 
and follow wherefoever they lead, we are in dan- 
ger of having our morals corrupted by their per- 
nicious example; of our underftanding being im- 
pofed upon by their artifices and lying ftratagems; 
and when they have rendered us ripe for deftruc- 
tion, by the forfeiture of our honefty and common 
fenfe, we are in danger of being either cajoled, 
or intimidated into yielding up, not only all we 
enjoy ourlelves, (for that would fcarce deferve 
commiferation) but all the rights alfo of our ine 
nocent pofterity, which, to the end of time, may 
fuffer for our faults. Nothing is more common 
than to fee the moft unworthy objeéts loved and 
reverenced, while what is truly deferving (hall be 
neglected, and perhaps defpifed. 1 knew a gentles 
man once, who took fuch a fancy to reth-candles, 
that he would fuffer no other to be burnt before 
him, had them fet up in golden candlefticks, and 
quarrelled with all his beft friends if they happen 
ed to move too haftily about the room, for fear 
of flaring or putting out his beloved lights. You 
will fay this is infatuation. No doubt; whatever 
deviates from reafon and good fenfe is fo; but 
that not only private perfons, but whole nations, 
have been, and {till are, guilty of it, none that has 
heard or feen any thing of the world can deny, 
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I think, therefore that, neither the fincerity of 


my friends narrative is to be called in queftion on 
this account, nor the Indians looked: upon as the 
only fools of the creation for the worthip they pay 
their idols. 

But all this, I confefs is digreflive of the fub- 
je& 1 fat down to write upon. I fhall, therefore, 
now return to it, and endeavour, as far as in.my 
power, to combat, with the arms of truth, this 
gigantic vice; which, like a huge Coloffus, feems 
to beftride Great-Britain, and fet his foot at once 
from Tweed to Tame. 

Amazing is it, that a vice, fo deteftable both to 
God and man, fhould be not only allowed, but en= 
couraged; nor does it'feem lefs ftrange, that thofe 
who find their credulity has been impofed upon, 
fhould, inftead of refenting the deception, make 
ita matter of laughter. 

To find one’s felf the dupe of others, even in 
the moft trivial affairs, in my opinion, is a very 
great mortification, and fuch a one as, one fhould 
think, was fcarce to be forgiven; yet in thefe des 
generate days, we pafs over without notice the 
having been beguiled and deceived in things of the 
greateft confequence, our whole fortunes, reputa- 
tions, and our very lives not excepted: 

Nay, to fuch'a degree of ftupidity are we ar- 
rived, as to give credit to the fame dull lie over 
and ever again; refign our faith to that, which,. 
perhaps, not a week-paft we detected as a falfhood; 
and take for facred truth to-day what yefterday we 
knew was but invention. 

There are lies calculated:to laft a month, a 
week, a day, nay, fometimes contradited by thofe 
that forged them the fame hour; and whoever. 
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fhould pretend to relate any thing he hears from 
common fame, or from moft of the public news. 
papers, will be in very great danger of having ei. 
ther his underftanding or his fincerity fufpected, 
And yet as Mr Dryden juflly fays, 


“‘ The rabble gather round the man of news, 

“¢ And, gaping, feem to liften with their mouths: 

s* Some tell, fome hear, fome judge of news, 
‘6 fome make it; 

** And he who lies moft loud is moft believ’d.” 


So fond, indeed, are moft people of novelties, 
that they run greedily to hear what they before 
are convinced will have no refemblance of truth 
in it; and inftead of condemning, as they ought 
to do, the impoftor, fecm pleafed at his endeavours 
to deceive them. 

It were to be wifhed, however, that this indo- 
lence, or credulity in the hearers, were the only 
encouragement given for the inventing of falf- 
hoods, and that none were reported but through 
mere wantonnefs; but I am forry that my fpedta- 
torial capacity convinces me, that there are more 
powerful motives which give birth to the many 
abfurd and prepofterous ftories, which, of late 
years, have fo much engrofléd our attention. 

It is intereft, almighty intereft, which, as the 
poet above quoted truly tells us, makes all feem 
reafon that leads to it: 


“ Self-intereft is the moft prevailing cheat, 

‘* The fly feducer of both age and youth ; 

“ They ftudy that, and think they ftudy truth. 

‘“* Where intereft fortifies an argument, 

‘* Weak reafon ferves to gain the will’s ate: § 
“ For fouls already warp’d receive an eafy bent. 4, 
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« We only feem to hate and feem to love; 

s Intereft is ftill the point on which we move. 
‘‘ Our friends are foes, our foes are friends again, 
ss And in their turns are knaves and honeft men, 
Our iron age is grown an age of gold; 

‘ "Tis who bids moft, for all men would be fold.” 





In a word, this fhameful quality, this indication 
of the moft bafe and grovelling mind, which none 
are hardy enough to avow, yet fuch numbers fe- 
cretly practife, is privately converted into a voca= 
tion, a kind of trade, by which people, who could 
farce get bread by any other, acquire great for- 
tunes, and fometimes honour and preferments :— 
the man who is ingenious this way,. will never 
want employment for his inventive faculty, re- 
wards proportioned to the fervice of his lie, nor 
protection from the refentment of thofe who may 
have been injured by it. 

It cannot be expected, neither would it be pro- 
per, that I fhould enumerate all the different lies, 
by which the makers propofe to.themfelves advan- 
tage:—every one knows, that there are patriot 
lies, —minifterial lies,—fcreening lies,;—accufa- 
tive lies,—lies to rouze the male-contents, and 
lies to beguile the honeft inquirer, lies to get 
tich wives and hufbands, and lies to get rid of 
them afterwards;—lies to magnify, and lies to 
depreciate public credit, according as either ferves 
the purpofe of "Change Alley ;—lies called: pri- 
vate intelligence from fleets and camps; lies that 
bear the names of fecret hiftories;—lies to fift 
dangerous truths from the mouths of the unwary; 
~—but there are other lies, to which I fhall not 
give an epithet, much lefs pretend to define. 
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In how unhappy a dilemma is the fincere ang © 


honeft mind involved, when, to be fecure, one 
muft doubt of every thing!—How is it poffible, 
that people of any family, community, or even 
nation, ean live together in that brotherly affec. 
tien, fo much recommended in holy writ, and {4 
neceflary for the common good, when every in- 
dividual muft fufpe& all the reft, guard againft all 
the reft, and live in a continual fear, that every 
one he converfes with, is aiming to impofe upon 
him. 

Confidence is the life of fociety, and the bond 
of friendthip; without it, both muft fall to the 
ground, and mankind regard each other as beafts 
of prey. . 

How juft, therefore, is that prayer of the royal 
prophet, 


“* Remove far from me, O Lord! the lying lips, 
** and the mouth that {peaketh vanities.” 


Every one knows the mifchiefs:that are fres 


quently occafioned by lies; it is in the power of 


one perforrof this caft, to {pread diffenfion throught 
a whole family, be it ever fo numerous; nor car 
any one be fafe in their reputation, or enjoy any 
peace of mind, that holds acquaintance with a mar 
or woman guilty of this vice. 

Often have we feen the moft ftri& unions bros 
ken, not only in friendthip, but even in marriages 
by a report without foundation. 

It is certain we have laws to punith fcandal, 


where it can be fully proved; but, alas! how eafy 


is it to traduce and effeCtually deftroy the good 
character, without faying any thing to incur the 
penalty :—there are lying looks, lying nods, and a 
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thoufand fignificant geftures, which artful malice 
may put in practice, to the ruin of the innocent, 
though the tongue keeps a profound filence. 

Where envy or hatred meets with a natural pro« 
penfity to lying, what infinite ills are to be appre- 
hended from fuch a difpofition! But, as I look upe 
on all fuch to be incorrigible by human means, I 
thall leave them to Heaven, either to be punithed 
or reformed, as the Almighty Wifdom hall fee 
proper. 

The chief end I propofe by this effay, is to warn 
thofe, who, through a certain indolence, or wan- 
tonnefs of temper, and without any defign of do« 
ing mifchief, are apt to lard their converfation 
with what they call little fibs, from giving way to 
fuch an inclination :—they know not, themfelves, 
how far it may grow upon them in time; and that 
what at prefent they practife only as an amufe- 
ment, may become a habit, which they will find a 
difficulty in throwing off, and fo become confirm- 
ed liars without intending it. 

I am very certain, if people would once accu- 
ftom themfelves to {peak nothing but the truth, 
they Would find much more fatisfaCtion in it, than 
in being applauded for inventing the moft divert- 
ing fiction. 

Nothing has afforded me more matter of fur- 
prize, than when I find perfons, who are not ad- 
died to lying themfelves, encourage it in others, 
and feem pleafed at hearing what they are well 
convinced in their own minds has nothing in it of 
fincerity: I would have all fuch reflect, that while 
they are liftening to an untruth faid of their neigh 
bour, the mouth that {peaks it is perhaps big with 
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another of themfelves, ready to be vented in the 
next company they go into. 

I muft confefs, that I have not the charity to 
believe any one can be really alover of truth, who 
can even feem to take any diverfion in hearing it 
abufed. 

‘That decorum and complaifance, indeed, which 
thofe of the polite world think themfelves obliged 
to fhew to each other, paffes with fome for an ex. 
cufe in this point; but though I would by no 
means recommend a rude contradiCtion, yet there 
are many ways to teftify one’s difapprobation of 
fuch kind of converfation, without violating the 
laws of good-breeding. 

A genteel raillery, which cannot give offence, 
yet if played on a pesfon of wit, will make them 
afhamed of faying any thing to incur it; and 
though Iam. no friend to what they call banter, 
sidicule, or irony, in any other cafe, yet when it is 
made ufe of to cure the faults of thofe perfons we 
have no authority to reprove, I think it highly 
laudable. 

To affe&t giving credit,.as fome do, to the mot 
glaring falfhoods, is an affront to one’s own ufi- 
derftanding ; and while we countenance a lie 
in another perfon, we give the lie to that reafon 
which was beftowed onus to diftinguith right from 
wrong. 

The great prince of Conde, than whom none 
that ever lived was more juftly famed for magna- 
nimous and heroie qualities, faid toa perfon, whe 
thought he complimented him, by depreciating 
the merit of fome of his cotemporaries,—* Sir, if 
S¢ you have any requeft to make me,.come direétly 
§* to the point; for fear the ill precedents you fet 
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« before my eyes, fhould influence me'to be guilty 
«.of the fame.” 

Thefe few words were fufficient to fhew how 
little he was pleafed with hearing any thing to the 
difadvantage of others, and was a behaviour well 
worthy imitation. 

It is certainly very ftupid to endeavour to make 
court to one perfon by {peaking flightingly of an- 
others yet it is frequently done, and too often with 
fuccefs. 

But when people not only take upon them to 
leflen the merit of every great action, but alfo to 
reprefent it in a manner quite different from the 
truth, I look on a lie that thus murders reputation 
to deferve equal punifhment with a ftab in the 
back. 

There are a fort of people, who imagine they 
de a very good-natured action, when they attempt 
to conceal from any one the knowledge of a mif- 
fortune which they are fenfible has fallen on him, 
and tell him his affairs are in a profperous way, 
when, in effect, they arein the moft defperate.— 
Lawyers indeed may take this method with their 
clients, for the fake of being ftill employed; but 
when one friend deceives another in this point, it 
is, according to my way of judging, fo far from 
heing kind, that it is the utmoft cruelty. 

At laft the dreadful certainty muft be revealed, 
and the blow will fall with the more heavy weight, 
by being fo long fufpended:—this, not only my 
own experience, but the obfervation of what others 
have endured, by this miftaken tendernefs, has 
fully convinced me of. 

A perfon of no more than common difcretion 
may find words to foften the moft harth intelli- 
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gence:—I would have no one too abruptly made 
acquainted with an unexpected evil, becaufe the 
furprize of it might be of worfe effec than the 
thing itfelf; but to keep them in total ignorance, 
and flatter them with hopes, which, fooner or Jat. 
er, will be proved fi€titious, will only render the 
misfortune more grievous in the end. 

This, and the pretence of keeping peace in fa- 
milies, I think, are the chief excufes made for un- 
truths in private life: as for thofe of a more pu- 
blic nature, they will tell you policy exa¢ts it from 
them; that it is not fit the people fhould be made 
acquainted with what their governors are doing, 
and that if fecrets of ftate were once communicat- 
ed at home, they would foon be fent abroad; and 
by that means the beft concerted fchemes might 
be rendered abortive. 

It muft be owned, that there is fomething ex- 
tremely plaufible in this; and it, doubtlefs, would 
be very unfit a cobler in his ftall fhould partake of 
the great councils of the nation: but even here, as 
I have already obferved in other matters, and will 
ftill hold good in all, if what is really truth is unfit 
to be revealed, cannot it be kept private without 
its contrary being impofed upon the public?—lIs 
there a neceflity that the pooreft man in any king« 
dom fhould be made to believe he is in danger, 
when no danger threatens?—Or, that he may fit 
and exercife his fundtion with fecurity, when in 
fact there is an enemy at the gates? 

- In fine, though all the truth is not on fome oc- 
cafions to be made public, there certainly can be 
no emergency in any well- a government 
that can juftify deception. 

In private life, a perfon who is s obliged, for the 
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fupport of his grandeur, or to put off the payment 
of his debts, to little fubterfuges, and fabulous pre- 
tencesy is foon fufpeéted, and with juftice too, to 
have been guilty of fome ill management to drive 
him to that neceflity; or elfe that he has a Jatent 
and premé@ditated defign to defraud the world:— 
thofe in a public capacity are certainly liable to 
the fame cenfure; and it is not to be wondered at, 
if the commonalty, when it fo happens, lofe for 
them all that refpe€&t their birth and flations would 
otherwife demand. 

Nothing, indeed, can merit our refpeét, that is 
not dignified with virtue; nor can there be any 
real virtue without truth:—it is truth that gives 
a luftre to all our other good qualities, and the man 
who can defcend to make a lye on any occafion 
whatever, forfeits all his pretenfions to honour, 
couraze, good-nature, and every other valuable 
diftin€tion. 

I left religion out of the detail, becaufe nothing 
can be more obvious, than that whoever is in fact 
a Chriftian, dares not be guilty of efpoufing this 
vice, which, even more than any other, is forbid- 
den in the gofpel;—they will remember how 
much, and how often, fimplicity of heart and man- 
ners is there recommended, and who it is that fays, 


“¢ Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.” 


I do not mean that affected plainnefs which the 
quakers fo much value themfelves upon, but that 
innate love of truth, which will not fuffer thofe 
who are pofleffed of it to have recourfe to any e- 
vafions or artifices, to make what is, appear as if 
it were not, and what is not, as if it were. 

If report may be depended upon in this point, 

Vo. lll, Dd 
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an honeft Turk pays a more ftri& obedience to the 
commands of our Saviour, than many of thofe 
who pretend to believe in him :—this is a point, 
however, I ought to leave to the reverend divines, 
and venture to give it, not only as my own opi-« 
nion, but alfo that of the unprejudiced perfons who 
compofe their congregations, that it would better 
become the pulpit, than party invedtives of any 
kind whatever. 

But this is a matter out of the province of the 
FEMALE SpEcTaTor; and what I have already 
faid may appear to fome to have been too prefum- 
ing: but reafon, and a juft remonftrance, ought 
not to be condemned, let it come from what quar- 
cer foever—Lying is now become in a manner 
contagious, and every attempt to put a ftop to the 
fpreading-evil, I am certain, will be well received 
by thofe free from the infection. 

As for thofe who are beginning to be tainted 
with it, I would only have them afk themfelves 
the queftion, If after having been guilty of falfi- 
fying the truth, they have the fame peace in their 
own breafts which they enjoyed before they fwer« 
ved from it?—if they have not been every mo- 
ment in fear of a detection? And if they have not 
felt fometimes a confcious pang for having ime 
pofed on the credulity of thofe who depended on 
them? 

Where there is the leaft fenfe of honour or of 
fhame remaining, this muft infallibly be the cafes 
and there is nothing more demonftrates a perfon 
to be dead to all good fentiments, than to be har- 
dened in this deteftable vice. 

Befides, there is a misfortune attends the hav- 
ing madea lie; for as nothing that is fo will long 
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remain in eredit, a thoufand others muft be in- 
vented to excufe and palliate the former; and if 
people could but be fenfible how very foolith they 
look, when obliged to take this method of bring- 
ing themfelves off (as it is called,) the very vanity 
of appearing agreeable would keep them from be- 
ing guilty of what is fo injurious to their counte- 
nances. 

A purity of heart, on the contrary, diffufes an 
open chearfulnefs through all the features, and 
gives a kind of angelic {weetnefs even to the plain- 
eft face. 

In fine, the effects of truth are a happy ferenity 
within, and a graceful compofednefs without :—~ 
thofe of infincerity, a diftra€tion of mind, and a 
contracted gloomy brow, which no forced {miles 
have the power to difguife. 

A perfon of known veracity ftamps the fanétion 
of an oracle on every word he fpeaks :—all liften 
to him with pleafure, and fear not to be called in 
queftion for repeating any thing he tells them :— 
his fingle promife, in any affairs he fhall engage 
in, is of more value than all the obligations drawn 
up in form by notaiies:—he is never mentioned 
without efitcem and reverence ;—never feen but 
with delight:—the image of the Divinity thines 
in him, and even thofe who moft Nate and oppofe 
truth, are awed and abafhied before it. 

Whereas one who has been once detected in a 
lie is for ever after fufpeQed:—if any mifchief, 
either to fortune or reputation, has happened, by 
his having falfified the truth, he is looked upon as 
dangerous, and his fociety is juftly fhunned by all 
who would be fafe in either :——he muft have vouch- 
ers to prove whatever he alledges, and is hateful 
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even to thofe who are not lefs criminal than him- 
felf—if he exerts his inventive talent only in things 
of no moment, but meerly to pleafe his own hu- 
mour, or thofe he may happen to be in company 
with, like the gentleman I mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this eflay, he is confidered as a trifler: 
—whatever he fays has no manner of weight with 
thofe who hear it;—he is negle&ted while he is 
prefent, and laughed at when abfent. 

Let any one now look upon thefe two pictures, 
and refle& within themfelves, which they would 
with to bear the refemblance of :—fure there are 
none in their right fenfes that would chufe the 
jatter. 

Thofe moft addi&ted to the uttering falfhoods 
would doubtlefs have them believed as faéts:— 
the character of probity and truth all would with 
to maintain, though their a€tions and words bear 
not the leaft likenefs of it—The matter is, they 
flatter themfelves that art will do all for them they 
defire; and, while gratifying their own vicious 
propenfity, think that nobody difcovers it in them. 
—But, alas! this is a vanity which will be of fhort 
duration; the foul and muddy ground-work will 
appear through all the tinfelled varnifh wit and 
eloquence.can give it, and the contempt which is 
due to it enfueé~” 

This, therefore, like many other irregularities 
in conduct, requires no more than a ferious con- 
fideration to reform in ourfelves, at leaft as to the 
generality of people:—as for thofe, indeed, who 
long have made a trade of it, and can fupport their 
extravagancies by no other way, than continuing 
to oblige the patrons who employ them; they, I 
am afraid, mult be fet down as incorrigible; ne 
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refleGtion of their own, no remonftrance from an« 
other, will weigh again{t a prefent intereft, os 
bring them back to any fenfe of honour, or of 
virtue. 

I hope, however, that this is the cafe but of a 
few; and if even one of the reclaimable is render 
ed fo by what I have taken upon me to advance, 
either in this, or any former eflay, neither my la- 
bour, nor the encouragement the public has given 
to this undertaking, will be wholly thrown away. 

And now, courteous readers, I muft acquaint 
you, that our Society had an intention to conclude 
our lucubrations with this book; nor would the 
repeated inftances of many fubfcribers to this:un- 
dertaking have prevailed with us to continue it; 
becaufe though we acknowledge the obligations 
we have to their good-nature, we knew not how 
far it might biafs them to miftake their private 
opinion for that of the town in general, and we 
were unwilling to be thought too tedious by any. 

That we have changed our minds, and continu- 
ed the {peétatorial fun&tion yet a little longer, is 
owing to fome hints we have lately received from 
perfons of the moft diltinguifhed capacities, on 
fubje&ts univerfally interefting, and which we 
have not yet touched upon, who affure us, they 
would tranfmit their fentiments to the world by 
no other channel. 

There is alfo juft come to hand a fecond letter 
from Philo-Naturae; and another from the inge- 
nious Eumenes, with fome further account of the 
Topfy-Turvy ifland, both which gentlemen have 
already given fuch proofs of their abilities, that it 
would be the greateft injuftice to the public to ftifle 
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what they have been fo good to permit thould be 
communicated. 

The prefent, which one who figns himfelf Phi. 
locletes has made us, of A Mirror for true Beau. 
ty, deferves our acknowledgments; and he may 
affure thimfelf we thall not fail to fet it before the 
ladies the very firft opportunity, and in fpite of 
all the follies of the times, hope that there are ftill 
a great many will fee themlelves in it with plea- 
fure. 


THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 
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RIANA, a great tatler, Q 
Animal and immortal foul, the wide difference aie : 
them, 
Alena, her charaéter and. misfortune, 
Ant, its prodigious induftry, 
Anne, queen, her humane difpofitien, 
Affe€tation, the men how guilty of it, 
Affe&tation, its many branches in both fexes, 
Ambition, how ridiculous in mean people, 
Amonia, her letter to the Female Speétator, 
Aranthe, her charaéter, 
Alcander, his letter improper to be inferted for namclefs rea- 
fons, 270 
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B AXTER, a learned author, 4% 
Barfina, her ftory, 86 

Butterfly, how engendered, 
Bees, their oeconomy, 131 
Bayle’s Diétionary, the reading of it, recommended, 150 
Bencoolen, an Englifh factory in the Eaft Indies, 
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¢ URIOSITY, a dangerous propenfity, 7 
Conftantia, an example of prudence, 34 
Clarke, Doétor, his philofophy, A> 
Cuftom, an ill one practifed.at eleétions for members of par- ; 

diament, 5% 

Country, how far our love of it ought to carry us, 53 
Claribella, her-letter to the Female Speétator, 54 
Conduét of a fea captain accounted for by the Female Specta- 

tor, 7 

‘Confcience, the power of it, Ro 
Curiofity, laudable on proper oceafions, 121 
Country life, its pleafures, 125 
Cryfalis, what it is, 128 
‘Cicero, ought to be read, 14 

-Citizens of London, how truly great while they preferve 

their bounds, 

City lady turned courtier, her character, 

Caterpillars, their ftru€ture very amazing, 

Common pretences for lying, 

Cathaou, who fhe was, 

Conde, prince of, his anfwer to one that flattered him, 

Confidence, the fupport of fociety, 
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D ORINDA, her letter to the Female Speétator, 
David, his infenfibility of his faults, till plainly reprov- 
ed by the prophet, 


Death, the fcar of it natural, 
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Dion,,a good author, 
Dutchwoman, her ftory, 


EvDosta, her charaéter and tory, 
Elifmonda, her letter to the Female Speétator, 
Elizabeth, queen, her love of peace, 
Empire, Affyrian, its fall, 
Eumenes, his letter to the Female Spe€tator, 
Enlifting, a remarkable inftance, 
Ecclefiaftics, moft of them enemies to fatigue, 
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F OLLY of fome parents, 

Female Speétator’ s advice to the friends of Aliena, 

Falfe tafte, its marks, 

Fly, its eyes wonderful, 

Firft ages of the world, how happy, 

Fredoom, how loft, 

Fortune, its viciffi tudes, a pleaffing reflection, 

‘Faéts in hiftory of more confequence than rhetoric, 

Female Speétator’s apology to Mrs Oldfafhion, 15% 
Family ruined by a fecond marriage, 166 
Fouretticr, l’ Abbe, his maxim, 272 
French, good writers of travels, 280 
Fibs, the danger of them, 3°99 
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RAVESEND, a remarkable adventure that happened 
there, 
Gravitation, the firft hint of it, 
Generofity, an unexpected act of it, 
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H. L. his letter to the Female Speétator, 
Hiftory, proper for all perfons to be acquainted with, 
Herodotus, a great author, 
Herodian, of what he treats, 
Hoops, as now worn, inconvenient, 
High birth, not always am excitement to great actions, 
Hardthips endured by travellers, 
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[MAGINATION, the ftrength of it, 
Infeéts, their refurreétion, 

Jofephus, the ufefulnefs of his work, 
Imitation, in what pernicious, 

J. M. his letter to the Female Spectator, 
Idol, how adorned, 

Idols to be found in other places than India, 
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ITTEN, a Woman of the town fo called, and aped by 
fome modeft ladies, 237 
Kindnefs ill teftified in concealing the truth, 
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L OVE of news how prevalent, 
Laconia, her chara¢ter, ‘ 
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Love of our country, the nobleft paffion, Page 53 
Lady’s revenge, 85 
Letter from Ziphranes to Barfina, ot 
Luxury, always the ruin of kingdoms, 141 
Leucothea, her letter to the Female Spetator, 155 
Lyfetta, her affectation, 233 
Lycophron, his letter rejeéted, and the reafon, 269 
Lying, the hatefulnefs of it, 271 
Lies, how many various kinds, 307 
M 

ME N, guilty of tatling as well as women, 9 

Mecknefs, its efficacy, 23 
Maxim of the Abbe de Bellegarde well worthy obfervation, 47 
Microfcopes, their great ufe, 129 
Mottraye, very exact in his defcriptions, 150 
Montfaucon, in what to be admired, ib. 
Men who have children, unwiie to marry, 173 
Moon, its appearance through a telefcope, 260 
Marvellous, how fond fome people are of it, 267 

-------- an inftance of it, 273 





Mandeville, Sir John, guilty of impofing on his readers, 279 
Mulic, what fort ufed in Sumatra, 295 






N. 
ATHAN the prophet, his parable, 50 
Nimrod, the firft tyrant, 141 
Nature, the ftudy of it, in effeét, the ftudy of divinity, 135 
Navy, the advantage we receive from it, 147 
Needle, the conftant ufe of it not {fo laudable in ladies as 
foine imagine, 153 
News-papers, how little to be d@pended on, 306 
Novelties, always pleafing, ib. 
oO 
Or? adventure cccafioned by a hoop-petticoat, 159 
Opinion in matters of,religion hard to be worn off, 209 
Old age, the folly of attempting to conceal it, 238 
Obfervations made by the Female Speétator while in the 
country, 245 
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P HILAMOUR and Zimene, their ftory, 13 

Philafter, a play, the ill effects of a charaéter in it, 61 
Philo-Naturae, his letter to the Female Speétator, 123 
Philofophy, Natural, recommended, 125 
Plutarch’s lives, a ufeful book, 145 
Poetry, all will not bear tranflation, 146 
Philenia, her letter to the Female Speétator, 163 


Perfecution, a difgrace to all religion, 209 
Prefbyterian, a ftrange inflance of the bigotry of fome of 
them, 212 


Q 
UALITIES, thofe of the mind preferable to all o- 
thers, 230 
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. : R 
RE ASON ought to be confulted before we give our opi- 


nion on any thing, Page 5 
Reputation, how valuable, 7 
Rage, the folly of giving it a loofe, 7 
Reading, its good effects, 137 
Ram, an ugly accident, occafioned by one, 

R. S. his letter to the Female Speétator, 190 
‘ Revolution of the planets, how wonderful, 265 
Rabble, how fond of news, 306 
Raillery, when neceflary, 310 
S 
CANDAL, how univerfal, 4 
The cruelty, and often injuftice of it, q 
Shakefpear, his fentiments upon it, ib. 
Speech, the reafon it was given us, to 
Sophronia, her unlucky adventure,. 13 
Severus, his charaéter and ftory, a5 
Soul, its dignity, 43 
Sentiments of a learned author, 46 
Surprize, the great influence it has, 50 
Satyrifts, profefled ones, do little fervice in correéting vice, id. 
Semiramis, a cruel woman, 132 
Suetonius recommended, 145 
Salluft, a mafterly writer, 144 
Sailors, how much they merit to be encouraged, 147 
Step-mothers, how generally hated, 163 
Second marriage in both fexes condemned by the Female 
Spe€tator, 176 
Sergius, his chara¢ter and ftory; 220 
Snails, their admirable formation, 250 
Sumatra, fome account of it, 281 
Self-intereft,, its influence, 306 
T ASTE, a definition of it, rma 
True tafte, in what chiefly difcoverable, 113 
‘Thucydides, an excellent author, 144 
‘Titus Livius, and Tacitus, improving works, 145 
Tranflations not to be negleéted, though they do not come 
up to: the original, 146 
'Topfy-Turvy ifland, fome account of it, 160 
Telefcopes, the difcoveries they afford, and by whom firft in- 
vented, 258 
Tell-Truth, Mr. the caufe why his remonftrance was fuppref- 
fed, 270 
Turks, their fincerity valuable, 314 
Truth, the aimablenefs of it, 355 
Vv 
V ANITY, men as guilty of it as women, 85 
Velleius Paterculus, his abridgment, neceflary to be 
; read, 144 


Wenus, her motion round the fan, 26a 
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Ww 
We ES of love little pitied, 

Worms, fomewhat wonderful in them, 
Writings, which of moft ufe, 140 
William, his great generofity, 196 
‘World, the partiality’of it condemned, 198 
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XENOPHON, in what excellent, 


144 
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y= LLOW, a colour efteemed at Hanover, and now the 
fahhion in England, 160 
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TIMERS, her ftory, 33 
Ziphranes, his charaéter, $5 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 





